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Editorial Note 


THE NEGRO PRIVATE AND CHURCH-RELATED COLLEGE 


Each year the JournaL or NEGRO 
EpucaTion devotes its Summer Year- 
book number to a discussion of some 
specific problem affecting the life and 
education of the Negro or some other 
minority group. The 1958 yearbook 
discussed the topic: “Desegregation 
and Negro Higher Education.” Atten- 
tion was centered upon the question 
as to what effect desegregation had had 
or was likely to have upon Negro 
higher institutions, both public and 
private. One of the outstanding prob- 
lems which continually turned up in 
this discussion was—what was de- 
scribed by several contributors as— 
the uncertain future of many Negro 
private colleges, and the fact that this 
uncertainty had little to do with the 
desegregation movement directly. The 
problems noted would have obtained 
whether the question of desegregation 
had been involved or not. 

Last fall (1959) a conference was 
held at Capahosic, Virginia, on the 
Negro private college under the aus- 
pices of the United Negro College 
Fund and the Phelps-Stokes Fund, 
with the cooperation of the Danforth 
Foundation. The participants were 
representatives of the various church 
boards of some eight or ten denomina- 
tions which are helping to support 
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Negro colleges, the United Negro Col- 
lege Fund, and the Phelps-Stokes 
Fund. This conference corroborated 
the observations of the 1958 yearbook 
of the JournAL, that the basic problems 
of the Negro private college had little 
to do with the question of desegrega- 
tion. What is more important was the 
conclusion of some of the conferees 
that more needed to be known about 
these institutions and their relation- 
ship to the denominational agencies 
which are supporting them, so as to 
define more clearly the specific prob- 
lems which they face. 

That this conclusion was a valid one 
is illustrated by the fact that when we 
attempted what seemed to have been 
the very simple routine task of making 
a list of all of the Negro private junior 
and senior colleges with their denomi- 
national affiliations, it assumed almost 
the proportions of a major problem in 
itself. No one—not even those working 
in the field—seems to have complete 
knowledge of what colleges are now 
operating, where they are located, by 
whom they are supported and what 
shape they are in. No one of six or 
seven educational directories carried a 
complete list of these institutions; in 
fact, all of them together did not yield 
a complete list. 
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It was noted in the 1958 Yearbook 
of the Journat and by the participants 
in the Capahosic Conference that the 
most immediate and pressing need of 
the Negro private and church-related 
college centered in the area of financial 
support. Not only is there need for 
larger and more stable financial sup- 
port but also more effective use of the 
financial resources that are available. 
Since over 90 per cent of the Negro 
private colleges are supported and 
controlled either wholly or partly by 
twelve or more religious denomina- 
tions,* these agencies constitute an 
important factor in the determination 
of the future of these institutions. 

Historically, all of the present day 
Negro private colleges with very few 
exceptions, were established by some 
religious denomination. The primary 
motivation of these agencies, in the 
beginning, was the missionary urge to 
help provide educational opportunities 
for the large mass of illiterate, newly- 
emancipated slaves. Later, more ad- 
vanced schools, and eventually colleges 
and theological seminaries were estab- 
lished to train teachers and preachers. 
The rationale underlying the estab- 
lishment of these Negro higher insti- 
tutions was fairly obvious, whether 
explicitly stated or not. The rationale 
of church support of Negro colleges at 
the present time is, to say the least, not 
clear. Since World War I, the policies 
in this regard have been so generally, 
in a few cases, ambiguously, stated that 
it is not exactly clear, certainly to the 


* The denominations involved here are: Afri- 
can Methodist Episcopal, African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion, Baptist (American, Southern, 
NEC inc., NBC of U.S., various state and 

ional conventions) Catholic, Christian Meth- 
odist Episcopal, Congregational Christian, Disci- 
ples of Christ, Lutheran, Methodist, Presby- 
terian, (US and USA), Protestant Episcopal, 
Seventh Day Adventist. 
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public, why religious denominations 
support Negro colleges or why they 
should continue to do so in the future. 
In view of this situation, it would ap- 
pear that an explicit statement of 
policy on the part of each denomina- 
tion concerned would help considerably 
to define the problem. 

Not only is the rationale underlying 
church support of Negro colleges un- 
clear, but the situation is further com- 
plicated by the number of denomina- 
tions involved. Some twelve or more 
denominations are responsible in whole 
or in part for the support and control 
of over 90 per cent of the private junior 
and senior colleges for Negroes. The 
remaining institutions are classed as 
“independent.” The mere listing of 
these denominations immediately 
raises a number of questions. How 
many colleges is each denomination 
helping to support? To what extent 
are these colleges controlled by the 
denomination? What is the rationale 
underlying the support of these col- 
leges on the part of each of these 
denominations? Are there significant 
differences in motivation and policies? 
What do these denominations con- 
ceive their future rédle to be in the 
development and support of these 
institutions? In the cases of mixed 
racial denominations (ME, Disciples, 
Presbyterian, Episcopal, Seventh Day 
Adventist, Lutheran, Catholic) which 
also maintain or support colleges in the 
South primarily or exclusively for 
white students, is the rationale under- 
lying support of these institutions any 
different from that upon which support 
of Negro colleges is predicated? Sev- 
eral of the Negro private colleges which 
are now classed as “independent”’ were 
established by some denominational 
agency. How did they become “inde- 
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pendent,” and with what results? Why 
did some denominations enter the 
college field so late—Catholics, Seventh 
Day Adventists, Disciples? How good 
a job are these denominations doing in 
support of their institutions? What can 
and should be done to improve the 
situation? These are only some of the 
general questions which this Yearbook 
will attempt to answer. 

More specifically, the purpose of this 
Yearbook is three-fold. 


Section 1. Historical Background and 

Present Status of the Negro Church- 

Related College 

It is the purpose of this section to 
present the historical background and 
present status of the Negro private 
and church-related college and to note 
its significance for the present and 
the future. 


Chapter I—“The Origin and De- 
velopment of the Negro Church- 
Related College’”—gives a brief his- 
torical sketch of the development of 
this institution from a missionary 
enterprise to its present status, indi- 
cating its early aims and such changes 
in objectives and denominational rela- 
tionships as have occurred during this 
interval. 


Chapter II—“The Present Status of 
the Negro Private and Church-Related 
College: A Descriptive Summary’”— 
is what the title implies, a list of all of 
the Negro private colleges with their 
location, denominational affiliation, ac- 
creditation (regional) status, and 
enrollment. 


Chapter I]I—“The Significance of 
the Negro Private and Church-Related 
College’-— purports to answer the 
questions: How important is the Negro 
private and church-related college? Is 


it an indispensable institution? Does it 
serve a need that is not being met by 
some other institution? Do we have 
too many or too few of these colleges? 
Would junior colleges serve the pur- 
poses of the church-related college 
sufficiently so that some present four- 
year colleges could be reduced to this 
level without serious detriment? 


Section 2. The Rationale and Policies 
of the _ Religious Denominations 
Which Support Negro Private Colleges 


The second purpose of this Yearbook 
is to present a statement and explana- 
tion of the policies which determine 
the amount of support and the extent 
of control that each denomination pro- 
vides for its colleges. It has been 
noted that the rationale underlying 
the support and control of Negro 
church-related colleges by various 
denominations is not clear. It is the 
purpose of this section to ascertain 
why each denomination established 
colleges for Negroes, why it still sup- 
ports them, to what extent it did so in 
1958-59, and what its future intentions 
are. It is the hope that answers to the 
questions on pages 212-13 will reveal 
the rationale and policies governing 
the support and control of Negro col- 
leges supported by various denomina- 
tions. Chapters IV-XV are devoted 
to this purpose. 


Chapter IV. The Rationale Under- 
lying Support of Negro Private Col- 
leges by the Methodist Church. 


Chapter V. The Policies and Ra- 
tionale Governing the Support of 
Negro Private Colleges Maintained 
by the United Presbyterian Church, 
USA. 


Chapter VI. The Policies and Ra- 
tionale Underlying the Support of 
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Negro Colleges Maintained by the 
Presbyterian Church, US. 


Chapter VII. The Protestant Epis- 
copal Church: Policies and Rationale 
Upon Which Support of Its Negro 
Private Colleges Is Predicated. 


Chapter VIII. Why the Seventh 
Day Adventist Church Established 
and Maintains a Negro College. 


Chapter IX. Congregational Chris- 
tian Churches (AMA): The Ra- 
tionale Underlying Their Support of 
Negro Private Colleges. 


Chapter X. Why the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church Established and 
Maintains a College for Negroes. 


Chapter XI. Why the Catholic 
Church Established and Maintains 
Higher Institutions for Negroes. 


Chapter XII. The Christian Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church: The Ra- 
tionale and Policies Upon Which 
Support of Its Colleges Is Predi- 
cated. 


Chapter XIII. The Rationale Un- 
derlying the Support of the Colleges 
Maintained by the African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. 


Chapter XIV. The African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Zion Church: The 
Rationale and Policies Upon Which 
Maintenance of Its College Is Based. 


Chapter XV. The Policies and Ra- 
tionale Underlying the Support of 
Colleges Maintained by the Baptist 
Denomination. 


Section 3. The Improvement of the 

Negro Private and Church-Related 

College 

A third purpose of this Yearbook is 
to present some fruitful suggestions 
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which might help to resolve some of the 
most pressing problems faced by the 
Negro private and church-related col- 
leges. It has been noted that one of the 
most pressing problems faced by the 
Negro church-related college, as with 
most private colleges, is how to obtain 
an income sufficiently large and stable 
enough to maintain an effective (re- 
gionally accredited) program. Fruitful 
suggestions concerning the resolution 
of this problem imply answers to a 
number of questions. How much does 
it cost (minimum educational and gen- 
eral) to run a small (500 to 1000 
enrollment) private college effectively? 
What are the sources of support avail- 
able to the typical Negro church- 
related college? How much income 
should be expected from such sources, 
particularly denominational sources? 
Do denominations support Negro 
church-related colleges with minimum 
adequacy? Are the available resources 
of Negro church-related colleges uti- 
lized as effectively as they could be 
(minimization of duplication of insti- 
tutions and physical facilities in the 
same town or city)? What suggestive 
experience is available on this point? 
What constructive suggestions could 
be made from a study of the objectives 
and curriculum patterns of the typical 
unaccredited Negro private college? 
What are the pedagogical and financial 
difficulties involved in the support of 
Negro theological seminaries? What is 
the relationship of the Negro church- 
related college and the Negro public 
college in the same locality (radius of 
50 miles)? Are these institutions neces- 
sarily competitive? How may such 
competition as does exist be reduced? 


Chapter XVI—‘Some Critical 
Problems Faced by the Negro Church- 
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Related College”—attempts to define 
in brief summary fashion the most 
critical problems faced by the Negro 
private and church-related college so 
as to indicate those areas of most 
immediate concern. Such problems as 
inadequate resources, relationship to 
Negro public colleges, size, location, 
duplication of resources, uneconomical 
use of resources, are illustrative. The 
main aim here is not to solve these 
problems but merely to define them 
and indicate their significance in such 
a way as to constitute a profitable in- 
troduction to Chapters XVII to XX, 


inclusive. 


Chapter XVII—““Minimum Income 
Necessary to Maintain a Small Private 
College Effectively.” The purpose and 
need of such a chapter are obvious 
despite the difficulty involved in 
writing it. Only a few educators with 
special training and experience have an 
adequate or realistic notion of how 
much it takes to run an effective col- 
lege, to say nothing about college 
trustees, members of denominational 
boards, and particularly the public 
from whom much of the financial sup- 
port must be obtained. Thus, some 
such estimate as this chapter is ex- 
pected to present should be a very 
significant yardstick; certainly highly 
suggestive. 

It probably should be noted first, 
that ‘“‘a small college’ is defined as one 
with an enrollment of between 500 and 
1000 students, and the Negro church- 
related college falls near the lower end 
of this range; “minimum income” 
refers to funds available for ‘“educa- 
tional and general” expense, only; and 
“effectively” means at least regional 
accreditation of the program offered, 
and anything beyond this point that 


seems to the author of this chapter to 
be a reasonably practicable goal. 


The main purpose of Chapter XVIII 
—‘Relative Adequacy of Sources of 
Income of the Negro Church-Related 
College’ —is to analyze the various 
sources and amount of income for 
educational and general purpose avail- 
able to the Negro church-related col- 
lege in the usual categories of endow- 
ment, gifts and grants, tuition fees, 
etc., (1) to ascertain what income is 
available; (2) to suggest how much 
money should reasonably be expected 
from each of these sources; and (3) to 
relate income to expenditures in such 
a way as to suggest better use of the 
funds that are available. 

In general, the purpose of this 
chapter is to ascertain whether or to 
what extent the Negro church-related 
college has or can obtain the minimum 
income necessary effectively to main- 
tain a small college (500 to 1000 
students) as suggested in Chapter 
XVII, and if such income is not now 
available, to suggest ways and means 
by which it might be obtained. It is 
recognized that this is the “$64,000 
question,” and that it will be very 
difficult to answer it. It is also clear, 
however, that some such study is a 
necessary step in the definition of the 
basic problem confronting the Negro 
church-related college. 


Chapter XIX—‘“Duplication of Fa- 
cilities and Resources of Negro Church- 
Related Colleges.” It has been noted 
that in twenty instances there are two 
or more Negro colleges—in nineteen 
instances at least one of which is a 
private or church-related college— 
located in the same city or town. (In 
fifteen of these twenty localities, at 
least one and very frequently two of 
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the private colleges are not fully region- 
ally accredited). The purpose of this 
chapter is to ascertain the extent and 
character of this duplication and its 
relation to accreditment, and to sug- 
gest ways and means by which such 
duplication might be eliminated or 
minimized. 


The purpose of Chapter XX— 
“Better Utilization of the Resources of 
the Negro Church-Related College 
Through Curriculum Revision’’—is to 
present the results of a critical review 
of the curricular offerings and gradua- 
tion requirements in Negro church- 
related colleges, particularly the unac- 
credited ones, to see what if any revi- 
sions could be suggested in the interest 
of more economical use of instructional 
resources. 


Chapter XXI—‘“The Relationship 
of the Negro Public College and the 
Negro Private and Church-Related 
College.”” A situation which is assum- 
ing more and more the character of a 
major problem is the relationship of 
the Negro publicly-supported college 
and the private and church-related 
college. Up until the mid-forties the 
Negro private college provided higher 
education for the majority of Negroes 
in college. Since that time the reverse 
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has been true, so that at the present 
time the 34 Negro publicly-supported 
senior colleges enroll almost twice as 
many students as the 49 private and 
church-related colleges. What are the 
factors which account for this reversal 
of enrollment trend? What are some of 
the important implications of this 
trend, as far as the Negro private and 
church-related colleges are concerned? 
Are the Negro public college and the 
private and church-related college com- 
petitive or complementary? If com- 
petitive, in what way may deleterious 
competition be reduced? If comple- 
mentary, in what respect and how may 
this situation be enhanced? 


The remaining chapters of this 
yearbook constitute critical sum- 
maries of the yearbook as a whole 
based upon duplicate manuscripts. 
In view of the data presented, 
what are the crucial problems 
faced by the Negro church-related 
college? How effective are the con- 
tributions provided by the several 
denominations? How feasible are the 
solutions suggested for the improve- 
ment of the Negro church-related col- 
lege? What seems to be the prospects 
of the Negro church-related college 
by 1970? 
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CHAPTER I 


THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE NEGRO CHURCH- 
RELATED COLLEGE 


Horace Mann Bonn 
Dean, School of Education, Atlanta University 


I 


The first American colleges were 
founded by religious denominations; 
and their chief aim was, as Kelly 
stated it, to “propagate the species.’”! 
Harvard, and the twenty-five other 
colleges established by the end of the 
War of the Revolution, were designed 
to train an educated ministry true to 
the orthodoxies of the early English 
and Scottish settlers; or of the factions 
that rapidly developed among these 
individualistic, contentious _theo- 
logians. 

The great movers in promoting 
higher educational foundations in the 
New World were the dissenters. The 
Puritan, English-derived settlers took 
their collegiate model from Cambridge 
and Oxford; and particularly from 
Emmanuel College, of Cambridge, that 
had been, for fifty years before the 
establishment of Harvard in 1636, a 
“Puritan Foundation’”’ established 
for the special purpose of providing the 
church with a preaching ministry.” 

The Scottish Presbyterians were a 
people even more devoted to the idea 
that a ministry educated on the Scot- 
tish University level was the first need 
of every religious community. This 
notion they owed to John Knox, 
founder of the Scottish Church. In his 
“Ordinances,” published in 1561 to 


1 Robert Lincoln Kelly, The American Colleges 
and the Social Order. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1940. pp. 29 ff. 

? Ibid., p. 24. 





chart the organization of that Church, 
Knox laid down a plan for the or- 
ganization of education from primary 
schools through the University. Knox 
believed that a thoruogh education of 
the humblest cotter was a necessity for 
the great design of Salvation; and he 
believed that this education should be 
provided by University-trained pastors 
through a school that was to be oper- 
ated as an integral part of every village 
kirk.’ 

We need to remember, that the 
Scottish “college,” and “University,” 
in Knox’s time, as in our own, differed 
greatly from the English “college” 
and “University.” The English proto- 
type, even as affected by Puritanism, 
was an institution set upon top of the 
classic English class system. Those 
who reached the “college,” which was 
in the University, did so through pri- 
vate secondary education, or special 
tutoring, available chiefly to persons 
of means. Only the extraordinarily 
precocious poorer child could aspire to 
college, or the University, through 
“pauper” bursaries (scholarships). 

By contrast, the Scottish system as 
outlined by Knox, created a system of 
universal education—religious in na- 
ture—that was an integral arm of the 
church; and that gave the poorest 
child a chance to go up the educational 


3 John Knox, The History of the Reformation in 
Scotland. Twentieth Century Edition, ed. by 
Cuthbert Lennox, New York and Chicago: 
Fleming H. Revell and Co., 1905. 
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ladder to the University. The dis- 
senters in England were infected by the 
Scottish example; and, in America, the 
English Puritans (Congregationalists) 
adapted their higher educational insti- 
tutions to follow Knox’s pattern, more 
than that of the classic English 
University. 

The Congregationalists, and espe- 
cially the Presbyterians, seemed ob- 
sessed with the idea of establishing 
secondary schools (‘‘academies”), and 
colleges, after the Scottish vogue. The 
Baptists and Methodists came later. 
Tewksbury’s painstaking researches 
disclose the fact that before the Civil 
War, 182 colleges were established in 
the United States, that still persisted 
in 1927-1928. Up to the decade of 
1830-1840, these institutions had been 
principally founded by Congregation- 
alists and Presbyterians, although in 
latter days many such foundations 
were later taken over by other de- 
nominations.‘ 


II 
The Church-related college for Ne- 


groes was foreshadowed by early ef- 
forts to give Negroes a higher educa- 
tion. It is a curious, and significant 
fact, that the great preacher, George 
Whitefield—himself a life-long slave- 
holder—proposed, in 1740, to estab- 
lish a ‘‘Negro school” in Pennsylvania. 
Writing to the Secretary of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, Whitefield said: 


This comes to acquaint you that 
I am now on my passage to Phila- 
delphia (note: from Savannah, Ga.), 
whither I am going to raise fresh 
supplies for the Orphan House in 


4Donald G. Tewksbury, The Founding of 
American Colleges and Universities Before the 


Civil War. New York: Teachers College, 1932. 
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Georgia, and to take up land for the 
erecting and maintaining a Negro 
school in the province of Pennsyl- 
vania. I need not acquaint you, 
Rev'd Sir, of the pitiable condition 
the poor Negroes are in, and what 
hopes may be entertained of improv- 
ing their minds, if due care be taken 
to breed them up in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord. To me 
Pennsylvania seems to be the best 
province in America for such an 
undertaking. The Negroes meet 
here with the best usage and I be- 
lieve many of my acquaintances 
here will either give me or let me 
purchase their young slaves at a 
very easy rate. I intend taking up a 
tract of land far back in the country 
and to return to England about the 
latter end of this year or the be- 
ginning of the next in order to 
raise subscriptions and to bring 
over assistants for that work.® 


The Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel was active in sponsoring the 
religious education of African slaves in 
the Americas from almost the earliest 
colonial period. It was natural, that the 
Society should soon see in the source- 
continent of these slaves, a rich field 
for labor. The relations of Britain to 
Africa were closest along the Gold 
Coast, perhaps the greatest single 
source of slaves for the North American 
continent in the 18th Century; a num- 
ber of slavetrading forts along that 
Coast invited the entry of missionaries. 
So, in 1752, the Reverend Thomas 
Thompson, who had taught a school for 
Negroes in Maryland, was sent out by 
the Society to the Gold Coast, settling 
at Cape Coast.’ Invalided home to 
England, Thompson brought a num- 


5 Historical Collections Relative to the American 
Colonial Church. by William Stevens Perry, ed. 
p. 713. Vol. II. London and New York: Printed 
for the Subscribers, 1871. 

6W. E. F. Ward, 4 History of the Gold Coast. 
London: George Allen and Unwin, 1948. pp. 
193-196. 
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ber of African boys to England, de- 
signing to give them an education 
that they might become missionaries 
and teachers. One of his recruits, Philip 
Quacoe, was afterwards ordained in the 
Church of England, and returned to 
teach and preach successfully in the 
Gold Coast for 51 years—from 1765 
to 1816.” 

The higher education of Negroes, 
therefore, from the very first had a 
grander design than to “‘propagate a 
species” of religion and culture among 
provincial American colonists. It was 
to raise up an educated band of mis- 
sioners who would be able to rear 
both their American fellows and their 
African brethern “in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord.”’ This objec- 
tive was pronounced among the Cal- 
vinists, with their faith in the certain, 
however mysterious, workings of a 
Divine Providence; for God had so 
designed man, and every aspect of his 
Society, to inure to his complete glory. 
African slavery early, therefore, took 
on the guise of a great providential 
circumstance; for the institution had 
projected into the hands of the Cal- 
vinist elite black heathen who the 
more easily could be converted, given 
an appropriate religious education, and 
be returned to the land of their fathers 
to carry on the propagation of the 
Gospel and the eventual reconciliation 
of all mankind to God. 

The first recorded attendance by 
Negroes in an American college, that 
took place between 1774-1776, reflects 
another influence that has persisted in 
the later origin and development of the 
Negro college. This was the cross- 
fertilization of Calvinist determinism 
by 18th Century political and philo- 


T Ibid., pp. 195-6. 


sophical liberalism. In 1772, the Rev- 
erend Samuel Hopkins, Presbyterian 
minister in Newport, Rhode Island, 
and a disciple of Johnathan Edwards, 
gave thought to the presence in his 
congregation of two Gold Coast sea- - 
men, Bristol Yamma, and John 
Quamine. Long a pioneer among New 
England clergymen in denouncing the 
diabolical nature of the slave trade, 
Hopkins consulted with his fellow- 
clergyman, Ezra Stiles, later president 
of Yale, as to what might be done; and 
the two decided that it was the provi- 
dence of God, that these two men 
should be sent to the College of New 
Jersey (later Princeton), there to be 
placed under the direction of President 
Witherspoon, and prepared for mis- 
sionary labors in their African home.*® 
The outbreak of the War of the 
Revolution, in 1776, disrupted both 
Princeton, and sea travel; it appears 
that neither man actually was able to 
fulfill the high mission for which they 
had been chosen. 

Samuel Hopkins and John Wither- 
spoon differed theologically; they were 
one in opposition to “tyranny”’ and to 
the slave trade. One of the ‘“‘per- 
suaders”’ who succeeded in transport- 
ing Witherspoon from his comfortable 
Edinburgh post to assume the presi- 
dency of the College of New Jersey 
was the youthful Benjamin Rush, then 
a student in medicine at Edinburgh. 
A protege of Benjamin Franklin, 
young Rush followed with the devo- 

8 Archibald Alexander, D. D., 4 History of 
Colonization on the West Coast of Africa, Phila- 
delphia: William S. Martian, 1846. pp. 45 & 49; 
also, Lorenzo Greene, The Negro in Colonial New 
England, 1620-1776 New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1942. pp. 278-279; also, Irving H. 


Bartlett, From Slave to Citizen. Providence: The 
Urban League of Greater Providence. 1954, p. 
24; also, letter from Mrs. Walton B. Butter- 
worth, Office of the Secretary of Princeton 
University, March 15, 1960. 
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tion of a disciple the development of 
the venerable sage’s opposition to all 
forms of human oppression, including 
African Slavery. Introduced by Frank- 
lin to the great figures of the Enlighten- 
ment in Paris, Rush returned to 
Philadelphia a confirmed friend to the 
Negro and an ardent advocate of his 
every cause. The Philadelphia Negro 
leaders, Richard Allen, and Absalom 
Jones, were his intimate friends, and 
frequently his welcomed guests at tea 
and dinner.® The circle that inclosed 
Samuel Hopkins, John Witherspoon, 
Benjamin Franklin, Benjamin Rush, 
Richard Allen, Absalom Jones, and the 
first Negroes to attend an American 
college—Princeton—was braided with 
the theological injunction to preach 
the gospel of Christian Brotherhood to 
all men; and the political conviction 
that all men were created equal. 

The theme that an all-perceptive 
Providence had placed the African in 
America in order to fulfill the Divine 
purpose of bringing all men into rela- 
tionship as the equal heirs to God’s 
grace, repeats itself in most of the pre- 
Civil War efforts to provide higher 
education for Negroes. The Presby- 
terians attempted to establish a college 
to train religious leaders for America, 
and for Africa, at Parsippany, New 
Jersey, in 1816.!° Elliott Cresson, 
Treasurer of the American Coloniza- 
tion Society, helped form, in 1819, an 
African Education Society, whose aim 
was to found a school and college 


9 Benjamin Rush, Autobiography, ed. George 
Corner (Published for the American Philosophi- 
cal Society by the Princeton University Press, 
1948), p. 624, p. 636, p. 638, p. 640. 

10 Jesse Belmont Barber, Climbing Jacob’s 
Ladder. New York: Board of National Missions, 
Presbyterian Church in the USA, 1952. p. 22. 
Marion M. T. Wright, The Education of Negroes 
in New Jersey. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1941, pp. 80 ff. 
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where prospective colonists for Liberia 
might receive preparatory training for 
the tasks of their new life as free citi- 
zens in an African Republic." In 1854 
Ashmun Institute, (later Lincoln Uni- 
versity) was founded by the Reverend 
John Miller Dickey, Cresson’s brother- 
in-law; the institution was dedicated 
to the aim of “Glorifying God by 
Africa.”’? 

The American Missionary Associa- 
tion sustained such a “radical aboli- 
tionist” educational venture as Oberlin 
College; and helped found the “radi- 
cal”? Berea College, whose guiding 
power, John G. Fee, was so convicted 
an abolitionist as to propose to found a 
college, in a slave-holding state, that 
“should be under an influence strictly 
Christian, and, as such, opposed to 
sectarianism, slave-holding, caste, and 
every other wrong institution and 
practice.” The Association was poles 
apart from the “gradualism’’ of the 
American Colonization Society; the 
abolitionists of the A.M.A. thought the 
scheme for African colonization as little 
less than a scheme of the devil, con- 
trived to perpetuate slavery, and 
shrinking from a forthright attack 
upon the evil. 

Yet the A.M.A. was in fact an out- 
growth of an incident of the slave- 
trade; the rebellion of some slaves on 
board the slaver, AmisTap, and their 
subsequent prosecution for the crime 
of piracy.4 The resettlement of the 
acquitted ex-slaves led to the establish- 


11 Report of the First Meeting of the African 
Education Society. Pamphlet, 4 pp. No publ., no 
place; December 15, 1819. 

2G. B. Carr, John Miller Dickey, His Life 
and Times. Philadelphia: Westminister Press, 
1929. pp. 161 ff. 

13 John G. Fee, Autobiography. Chicago: Na- 
tional Christian Association, 1891. p. 140. 

14Fred L. Brownlee, New Day Ascending. 
Boston: The Pilgrim Press, 1946, pp. 1-7. 
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ment of the Sherbro Island Mission in 
Sierra Leone, as well as to missionary 
efforts elsewhere in Africa, as well as 
at home. The aspect of a providential 
design for African redemption, in the 
presence of African-descended Ne- 
groes in America, and through their 
higher education, appeared strongly 
in the statements of the objectives of 
the A.M.A. colleges for Negroes 
founded after the Civil War. One of the 
refugees from the Amistap, Sarah 
Margru Kimson, was sent by the Asso- 
ciation to Oberlin College in 1847.% 
The catalogues of Fisk and Howard 
Universities, both founded by the 
A.M.A., repeated, year after year until 
well into the 20th Century, the re- 
affirmation of the aim of African Re- 
demption as one of the most important 
objectives of these institutions. The 
Methodist gesture of naming their 
Ohio venture for the higher education 
of Negroes, ‘“‘Wilberforce”—for the 
great anti-slavery advocate whose 
work had been international in scope, 
and reached into African resettlement 
—conveys another identification of the 
higher education of Negroes with the 
inter-continental mission such efforts 
came early to have. Indeed, a great 
deal of the ante-bellum philanthropy 
that had gone into colonizationism 
was diverted, after the Civil War, into 
colleges for Negroes that retained the 
religious aims of the Society: ““The 
Glorification of God By Africa.”’® 


16 Jbid., portrait, facing p. 7; letter from 
Robert L. Barr, Acting Secretary of Oberlin 
College, March 7, 1960. 

16 A notable example was William E. Dodge, 
whose father-in-law, Anson Phelps, gave the 
first $5,000 received by Ashmun Institute. Dodge 
became the great “Angel” of Lincoln University, 
and later, of J. C. Price, a graduate of Lincoln 
who founded Livingstone. See Carr, op. cit., pp. 
187; and William J. Walls, Joseph C. Price, 
Educator and Race Leader, Boston: The Chris- 
topher Pub, House, 1943, p. 52. 
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One hundred and eighty-three years 
elapsed between the admission of two 
Gold Coasters to Princeton, in 1774; 
and the emergence of the home land 
they were hopefully educated to re- 
deem, as an independent State, the 
new nation of Ghana. It gives a fillip 
to the historical imagination to know 
that the prime minister of the new 
nation, Kwame Nkrumah, was in 
direct academic lineal descent (through 
Samuel Hopkins to Princeton to the 
American Colonization Society) from 
the Princeton Theological Seminary 
graduates who founded Ashmun In- 
stitute, later Lincoln University, where 
Nkrumah got part of his education. 


Ill 


As the Union armies penetrated the 
South, the usual human flotsam and 
jetsam uprooted by military opera- 
tions reversed the expected routine of 
flight; the black slaves fled to, and not 
from, the invaders. Volunteer church 
bodies provided the first care for the 
refugees. Military supervision fol- 
lowed, as the various field commanders 
found the hordes of refugees around 
their camps a growing threat to the 
health and discipline of their armies. 
General Saxton, in the Southeast 
sector, and General John Eaton, in the 
Mississippi District, established pat- 
terns for the organization of sanitary 
and educational efforts. The church 
societies helped recruit nurses and 
teachers from the North. On March 3, 
1865, Congress passed a bill establish- 
ing “A Bureau for the Relief of Freed- 
men and Refugees.”” The Bill provided 
for “the supervision and management 
of all abandoned lands, and the control 
of all subjects relating to refugees and 
freedmen from rebel states... under 
the management and control of a com- 
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missioner to be appointed by the 
President... .””!” 

The Commissioner appointed was 
General O. O. Howard. The first bill 
not providing for any educational ac- 
tivity, an amendment instructing the 
Commissioner “to procure land and 
erect suitable buildings, asylums, and 
schools for dependent freedmen,” was 
approved July 16, 1866.'* 

In his pioneer study of the Negro 
College, published in 1902,!® DuBois 
considered the educational work of the 
Bureau so important, that he classified 
the first group of colleges established 
after the Civil War as “Freedmen’s 
Bureau Schools,” and had a separate, 
later category of “Church Schools.” 
This distinction scarcely seems tenable. 
Ashmun Institute, in Pennsylvania, 
was renamed Lincoln University in the 
Spring of 1866; and General Howard 
became one of the trustees of the 
newly named institution, and attended 
its commencement in June, 1866. As 
soon as the Bureau was authorized to 
“erect buildings,” Lincoln University 
was one of the first institutions given a 
substantial grant ($15,000), for such a 
purpose. But the institution had been, 
and continued to be, a Presbyterian 
institution. Similarly, there had been 
earlier beginnings at many of the 
schools listed by DuBois under the 
“Freedmen’s Bureau” category; at 
Atlanta, Fisk, Biddle (now Johnson 

17 Dwight O. W. Holmes, The Evolution of the 
Negro College. New York: Teachers College, 
1942. p. 34. 

Here the author wishes especially to admit his 
debt to Dr. Holmes’ classic work on the subject 
of this paper. It is a definitive treatment those 
who follow, may try only to abstract, not 
improve; and find some slight advantage in the 
different perspective a deferred time-vantage 
point provides. 

8 Thid., p. 37. 

19W. E. B. DuBois, The College Bred Negro. 


Atlanta University Publications No. 1. Atlanta: 
Atlanta University Press, 1902, pp. 6-7. 


C. Smith), Straight, Talladega, The 
Atlanta Baptist College (then located 
in Augusta), and Roger Williams. 

What the Bureau did, was to pro- 
vide essential funds in substantial 
amounts, which the church societies 
could not have found elsewhere, that 
permitted them immediately to enter 
into operations more extensive than 
was possible in their former 
quarters in miscellaneous abandoned 
box-cars, hospital and __ barracks 
buildings, church basements, and 
old log cabins. The rash of charters ob- 
tained through legislative action in 
1867, and 1868, was helped by the 
Bureau’s activities; but is also a reflex 
of the submission of the 14th Amend- 
ment, and the reorganization, in those 
years, of the Southern state legislatures 
on a basis where a charter-application 
for a “college” or “university” de- 
signed to serve Negroes and white 
persons indiscriminately, might be 
obtained. 

For it should be recalled, that the 
charters obtained by the new institu- 
tions in the period from 1867-1869— 
and, indeed, up to the end of Recon- 
struction in 1876, generally—were 
without reference to race. This, like- 
wise, was true of practically all charters 
granted by Southern legislatures dur- 
ing this period; this author is among 
those who believe that this phe- 
nomenon presents the strongest proof 
to answer the question posed by the 
Supreme Court, prior to its May 17, 
1954 decision in the cases associated 
with Brown v. Board of Education of 
Topeka, to wit, that the Congress, and 
the state legislatures of 1867-1868, 
did know: 

What evidence is there that the 


Congress which submitted and the 
State legislatures and conventions 
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which ratified the Fourteenth 
Amendment contemplated or did 
not contemplate, understood or did 
not understand, that it would abolish 
segregation in public schools.”° 


IV 


This was so, especially with those 
institutions founded through the 
agency of the American Missionary 
Association; which, more likely than 
not, incorporated in their charters the 
phrase John G. Fee had inserted in 
Berea’s; and that was part of the first 
Call for the founding of the A.M.A. 
“,. under an influence strictly Chris- 
tian, and, as such, opposed to sec- 
tarianism, slave-holding, caste, and 
every other wrong institution and 
practice.” 

When the AMA had been formed, in 
1846, under the presidency of the re- 
doubtable Arthur Tappan, a number 
of other mission boards refused to co- 
operate; they could not, they said, 
embarass their work in the South, by 
making an open commitment against 
slavery. But various “‘splits”’ that took 
place in a number of denominations, 
and on the issue of slavery, by the 
time of the outbreak of the Civil War, 
meant that the various Northern 
church boards that did enter the South 
to form educational institutions, after 
the War, were scarcely less ‘“‘radical”’ 
on the issue of “caste,” and race 
proscriptions, than the Congregation- 
alists themselves. 

The great denominations worked 
through the special agency of mis- 
sionary boards that established specific 
“Societies’’ for the Freedmen, or de- 
vised sub-committees to organize and 

20 Attorneys for the Appellants, Segregation 
School Brief in the Supreme Court of the United 
States, Oliver Brown v, Board of Education, of 


Topeka, Kansas, etc., October Term, 1953. 
"1 Fee, op. cit., p. 140. 


conduct the work. The American Mis- 
sionary Association was recognized by 
the Congregationalist Church as its 
official agency, in elevating the Freed- 
men. A sum of $250,000 was imme- 
diately raised. Added to assistance 
from the Freedmen’s Bureau, the 
Association was enabled to become 
the most vigorous of all of the church 
societies promoting education on all 
levels. Hampton, Howard, Fisk, At- 
lanta, and Talladega were among its 
early foundations. 

The Freedman’s Aid Society was 
scarcely less prominent in the early 
development of higher institutions for 
Negroes; and in their subsequent sup- 
port. The Methodists were especially 
notable in promoting the development 
of professional education for Negroes, 
operating two medical schools 
(Meharry Medical School in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee as a department of 
Walden University, and Flint Medical 
College in New Orleans as an associate 
of New Orleans University.) 

As members of great world mis- 
sionary organization, the Methodist 
colleges for Negroes have also been 
notable in the stimulation of mis- 
sionary interest in their students, to a 
greater degree than found in the 
schools of any other denomination. 
Bishop William Taylor, in the late 
1880’s and early 1890’s, inspired the 
Church to a great crusade for African 
missions. He developed a plan for 
planting “‘self-supporting”’ missions in 
Africa; and hundreds, if not thou- 
sands, of enthusiastic young Methodist 
students volunteered for labor in the 
field. The response in the Negro 
Methodist colleges were remarkable; 
dozens volunteered to go to Africa, 
from Walden University, Meharry 
Medical College, Clark University, 
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Gammon Seminary, New Orleans Uni- 
versity, and elsewhere. 

Bishop Taylor’s plan proved un- 
sound, and had tragic consequences 
for many of the young volunteers,— 
unacquainted with the rigors of tropi- 
cal diseases not yet mastered by 
modern drugs, and totally unprepared 
to carry on “self-supporting” food pro- 
duction under tropical conditions. It 
may, nevertheless, be counted as one 
of the most farsighted dreams in 
American and international history. 
At the Central Tennessee College 
(later, Walden University), a “Train- 
ing School for Africa,” complete with 
its own fine building, staff, and cur- 
riculum including studies of African 
agriculture and health conditions, was 
established in 1887. At the Gammon 
Theological Seminary, a large gift 
established the Stewart Missionary 
Foundation, which held the Gammon 
Conference, in 1895,—in connection 
with the Cotton States Exposition that 
made Booker T. Washington—a “‘Con- 
ference on Africa’’ believed to be the 
first of its kind held in America. 

The Freedmen’s Aid Society went 
through many vicissitudes of church 
politics, for a time being regularly con- 
solidated, separated again, and con- 
solidated again, almost at every quad- 
rennial conference of the Church. As 
administration of the Church’s educa- 
tional interests has improved, how- 
ever, the Negro colleges in the 
denomination have enjoyed the ad- 
vantage of sharing in increasingly in- 
telligent study and administration of 
church-related colleges. 

The American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society has been the continuing 
agency of the Northern Baptists, in its 
relation to Negro institutions. The 
Society was quickly in the field, and 


has succeeded in maintaining a num- 
ber of institutions throughout the 
years, in close association with the 
Society. Over the years, the Society 
followed the pattern established by 
other groups; lessening aid to formery 
extensive secondary school systems, 
as public high school education began 
to be provided in the South for Ne- 
groes. The Annual Reports have fre- 
quently acknowledged declining con- 
tributions, and inability to raise annual 
appropriations. Especially was this 
true during the period when the atten- 
tion of Northern philanthropy began 
to emphasize “industrial education,” 
as better fitted to Negro needs than 
collegiate education. 

Other active denominations have in- 
cluded the Presbyterians, who, through 
their Committee of Missions for Freed- 
men, later called the Presbyterian 
Board of Missions for Freedmen, main- 
tained a large number of excellent 
secondary schools, and Biddle Uni- 
versity (now Johnson C. Smith) and 
Scotia Seminary in the same state. 
Biddle pioneered in installing a pre- 
dominantly Negro faculty, as early as 
1891, when the policy of most Northern 
denominations was to rely on all-white 
faculties. The United Presbyterians 
carried on an extensive work, concen- 
trating its college interests at Knoxville 
College. Lincoln University enjoyed a 
varying relationship with the Presby- 
terian Church in the USA, through its 
Theological Seminary. 

The American Church Institute of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church was 
organized rather late, in 1906, although 
Episcopal interests in higher education 
began with the establishment of St. 
Augustine’s College, at Raleigh, in 
1867. The Disciples of Christ chartered 
the Southern Christian Institute at 
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Hemingway, Mississippi, in 1875, and 
has operated Jarvis Christian I[nsti- 
tute in Texas since 1914. 

For the Roman Catholic Church, the 
Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament oper- 
ate Xavier University in New Orleans, 
established as a high school in 1915. 

The various Negro denominations 
have carried on a notable work, espe- 
cially striking when one considers that 
these denominations, annually, have 
raised comparatively enormous sums, 
from a low-income population, for the 
support of their institutions. Their 
history began in 1863 with the acquisi- 
tion, by the A.M.E. Church, of 
Wilberforce University, previously 
founded by the white Methodists in 
1856. In terms of the ancient roots, 
these denominations have done an 
extraordinary, although practically un- 
heralded job, in the awakening of 
modern Africa. Missions of the A.M.E. 
and A.M.E.Z. churches, in South and 
West Africa, began a flow of African 
students to the United States in the 
1890’s that has continued steadily 
since. Wilberforce University had en- 
rolled some thirty South African stu- 
dents by 1905; Bishop Smalls, of the 
A.M.E.Z. church, brought the great 
African, Aggrey, to Livingstone Col- 
lege in 1897; and Aggrey became one of 
the truly great giants of modern, 
awakening Africa. Among others, 
Bishop Vernon, of the A.M.E. Church, 
brought Hastings Banda to Wilber- 
force. At least partially because of 
Aggrey, Azikiwe came to the United 
States; and because of Azikiwe, 
Nkrumah, and hundreds of others, 
have come to this country. 

The C.M.E. Church has also done a 
notable work, in cooperation with 
Southern white Methodists, and in its 
own right. The story of Bishop Lane 


and the creation of the Jackson, Ten- 
nessee college bearing his name, is an 
epic of sacrifice, struggle, and steady 
contribution to the higher educational 
needs of a people. The Negro Baptist 
Associations did yeoman service in the 
secondary school area, feeding the col- 
leges sustained by the Northern de- 
nominations; and, in recent years, 
making substantial contributions to 
the support of those colleges. 


V 


In Dr. Holmes’ “Compact survey,” 
made in 1932, he stressed certain great 
needs required for the further optimum 
development of the Negro college. He 
pointed out a degree of duplication, 
and “undesirable competition;” he de- 
plored the lack of clear-cut objectives; 
he criticized the continuing effort by 
many institutions, to maintain inade- 
quate four-year programs, with en- 
tirely inadequate incomes; he called 
attention to the great economic prob- 
lem of maintaining collegiate programs 
for students from low-income families, 
unable to pay high tuition rates. 

His remedy was, first, to organize 
scientific studies of the institutions; 
and he suggested “...a permanent 
commission on higher education among 
Negroes,” with assistance from the 
Federal Government. Such a commis- 
sion, he thought, might lead to 
cooperative action among the colleges; 
and “‘... plans could be made and put 
into operation for building up adequate 
endowments in order to insure a stable 
income for each institution in carry- 
ing forward the program assigned to 
2" 

He continued, noting that “‘... the 
time is ripe for the inauguration of 
some cooperative movement, as here 
described, looking toward a more 
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effective plan of organizing and ad- 
ministering the group of Negro col- 
leges in a systematic way.” 

As though in response to these find- 
ngs and recommendations, the 1943 
National Survey of Higher Education 
Among Negroes, was a valuable con- 
tribution to the knowledge required. 
The various denominational education 
boards have grown increasingly in- 
telligent about the problems of higher 
education in general, and the problems 
of church-related institutions in par- 
ticular; the Methodist Board of Educa- 
tion is an example of a highly sophisti- 
cated, expert operation, that includes 
the Methodist colleges for Negroes. 

Most striking, however, has been the 
organization of the United Negro Col- 
lege Fund; this pioneer fund-raising 
agency does include some colleges inde- 
pendent of churches; but for the 
church-related institutions that are 
included, its contribution in money, 
and in cooperative action and adminis- 
tration, has been immense. The Fund 
now provides, in annual income to its 
members, an amount that would re- 
quire an endowment of upwards of 
$40,000,000 to provide. 

Does the Negro church-related col- 
lege accomplish more than did the 
original American college—whose chief 
function was, as Kelly put it, “to 
propagate the species?’ Does this 
college perform for its particular con- 
stituency, and for all of humanity, 
those higher functions—building a 
better world for all of humanity, in 


22 Holmes, op. cit., pp. 209-210. 


accord with the great principles of the 
Christian religion they have been 
founded to sustain? 

I think they do; and acceptably. 
They are “Negro” colleges; but many 
of them now enroll students of all 
races, all human colors; and frequently, 
in obedience to the higher law, but in 
direct violation of the local and state 
laws under whose threatening penalties 
they operate. They exercise a catho- 
licity in the employment of faculties 
(to some degree, being forced by 
shortage of qualified Negroes to do so), 
that is certainly unique among either 
state-supported, or other church-re- 
lated, colleges in Americas. It is 
instructive to examine the faculty 
rolls of many of these institutions; and 
to discover, Gentile and Jew, Hindu 
and Moslem, Catholic and Protestant, 
black, white, brown, yellow; Ameri- 
can, Asian, European, African; cer- 
tainly the most cosmopolitan faculties 
in the United States, and perhaps, in 
the world. 

Certainly in the American South 
(and the comparison could be extended 
far and wide, elsewhere in the United 
States), these institutions are the most 
Christian, inasmuch as they welcome 
to their faculties all men without any 
superficial distinction; they are the 
most /ibertarian, as witness their 
student participation in the “sit-ins”, 
and faculty and administrative, even 
Board, public approval for so par- 
ticipating; they are the most interna- 
tional, in fulfilling an ancient obligation 
to Mother Africa; and to the Mother- 
lands, and races, of all the world. 




















CHAPTER II 


THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE NEGRO PRIVATE AND CHURCH- 
RELATED COLLEGE 


CuarLes H. THompson* 
Dean, Graduate School, Howard University 


The purpose of this chapter is to 
describe the present status of the 
Negro! private and church-related col- 
lege. An attempt has been made to 
develop a list of all of the Negro private 
and church-related junior and senior 
colleges in the United States, with an 
indication of their present status in 
terms of several categories of facts. In 
order to make these facts more mean- 
ingful, a comparison has been made of 
the status of the white? private and 
church-related college in the South, 
as well as that of the Negro public 
college. 

The sources of data utilized here 
have been varied and will be indicated 
by footnotes. However, the writer 
wishes especially to thank: Mr. Robert 
Quick, Director of Publications of the 
American Council on Education, for 
permission to use data from American 
Universities and Colleges, 1960; Dr. 
W. Robert Bokelman, Chief, Business 
Administration Section, and Mr. 
Henry G. Badger, Specialist in Higher 
Education Statistics, U. S. Office of 
Education, for making available cer- 
tain unpublished data on finance; and 


*The writer wishes to acknowledge and ex- 
press his appreciation for the assistance of Mrs. 
Theresa A. Rector, Research Assistant in the 
Bureau of Educational Research, Howard Uni- 
versity, who tabulated and computed the data 
for this survey. 

1 This designation is used to describe institu- 
tions which have a predominantly Negro en- 
rollment. 

* This term is used to designate institutions in 
the South which have a predominantly white 
enrollment. 


numerous individuals for furnishing 
information on specific institutions, 
not otherwise available. 

The basic data on 285 institutions 
are presented in Tables I and la. 
Table I presents the data on 192 senior 
colleges: 49 Negro private and church- 
related’, 34 Negro public, and 109 
white church-related.4 Table Ia in- 
cludes 93 junior colleges: 21 Negro 
private and church-related, 12 Negro 
public, and 60 white church-related. 


NuMBER, Si1zE, DENOMINATIONAL 
AFFILIATION 


Of the 116 Negro junior and senior 
colleges listed in Tables I and Ia, 83 
are senior colleges and 33 are junior 
colleges. Of the 83 senior colleges ap- 
proximately three-fifths (59%) are 
private and church-related institutions, 
and almost two-thirds (63%) of the 
junior colleges fall in the same cate- 
gory. Some 79,452 students were en- 
rolled in 113 of the 116 colleges, 75,044 
or over nine-tenths were in the 83 
four-year colleges. Two-thirds of the 
senior college enrollment was in the 
Negro public four-year college. This 
situation which has obtained since the 


3 This number does not include Howard Uni- 
versity, Atlanta University, Meharry Medical 
College or the Interdenominational Theological 
Center. 

4 This list purports to include all of the white 
private and church-related senior colleges except 
10 whose enrollment is in excess of 2500 or those 
which have a complex organization of several 
units. 
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TABLE Ia 


Location, Support AND CONTROL, ACCREDITATION, AND ENROLLMENT OF Necro Pus tic, Privats 
Cuurcu-RELaTeD AND Wuite Cuurcu-RELATED Junior COLLEGES IN THE SouTH, 1958-59 











Support Regional Fall ’58 
Institution Location and Accred- Enroll. 
Control itation ment 
ALABAMA 
Negro 
Ala. Lutheran Acad&Col Selma ELC no 22 
Daniel Payne Birmingham AME yes 137 
Lomax-Hannon Greenville AMEZ no 80+ 
White 
Sacred Heart College Cullman RC yes 86 
Snead Boaz Meth yes 395 
The Southern Union Col Wadley Cong no 233 
ARKANSAS 
Negro 
Shorter N. Little Rock AME no 176 
White 
Southern Baptist Walnut Ridge S Bapt no 159 
DELAWARE 
White 
Wesley College Dover Meth yes 291 
FLORIDA 
Negro 
Gibbs St. Petersburg public no 476 
Hampton Ocala public no 133 
Roosevelt W. Palm Beach public no 75 
Rosenwald Community Jr. Col Panama City public no 29 
Suwannee River Jr. Col Madison public no 60+ 
Volusia Cy. Comm. Col Daytona Beach public no 115 
Washington Pensacola public no 183 
GEORGIA 
White 
Andrew Cuthbert Meth yes 154 
Brewton Parker Mt. Vernon S Bapt no 210 
Emmanuel Franklin Springs _— Pent. Hol no 113 
Norman Norman Park S Bapt yes 278 
Reinhardt Waleska Meth yes* 249 
Truett-McConnell Cleveland Bapt no 169 
Young L.G, Harris Young. Harris Meth yes* 496 
KENTUCKY 
White 
Bethel Hopkinsville S Bapt yes 267 
Campbellsville Campbellsville S Bapt yes 571 
Cumberland Williamsburg S Bapt yes 748 
es Jackson Presb, US yes 197 
Lindsay Wilson Columbia Meth yes 228 
St. Catherine Springfield RC yes 160 
Sue Bennett London Meth yes 247 
MARYLAND 
White 
Villa Julie Stevenson RC no 96 
Xaverian Silver Spring RC yes 30 
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TABLE Ia (Continued) 
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Support Regional Fall ’58 
Institution Location and Accred- Enroll- 
Control itation ment 
MISSISSIPPI 
Negro 
Coahoma Clarksdale public no 204 
Harris Meridian public no 98+ 
J. P. Campbell Jackson AME no 101 
inane Memorial Batesville AMEZ no 12+ 
ary Holmes West Point Presb, USA no 67 
Natchez Natchez Bapt no 
Okolona Okolona PE no 114 
Piney Woods Ctry Life Piney Woods Ind no 86 
Prentiss N & I Inst. Prentiss Ind no 122 
Utica Utica public no 192 
White 
All Saints’ Vicksburg PE no 12 
Clarke Memorial Newtown S Bapt yes 225 
Wood Mathiston Meth yes 133 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Negro 
Carver Charlotte ublic no 263 
Immanuel Lutheran Greensboro LC no 27 
Kittrell Kittrell AME no 
White 
Brevard Brevard Meth yes 335 
Campbell Buies Creek S Bapt yes 823 
Chowan Murfreesboro Bapt yes 407 
Gardner-Webb Boiling Springs S Bapt yes 475 
Lees-McRae Banner Elk Presb, US yes 336 
Louisburg Louisburg Meth yes 402 
Mars Hill Mars Hill S Bapt yes 924 
Montreat Montreat Presb, US no 196 
Mt. Olive Mt. Olive F W Bapt no 77 
Peace Raleigh Presb, US yes 9% 
Presbyterian Jr. Col Maxton Presb, US yes 202 
Sacred Heart Belmont RC yes 216 
St. Mary’s Raleigh PE yes 247 
Warren Wilson Swannanoa Presb, US yes 239 
Wingate Wingate S Bapt yes 580 
OKLAHOMA 
White 
Bacone Bacone Bapt no 187 
St. Gregory’s Shawnee no 79 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
¢ Negro 
Clinton — Rock Hill AMEZ no 67+ 
Friendship Rock Hill Bapt no 139 
Harbison Irmo no 
Mather Beaufort Bapt no 24 
Voorhees Denmark PE yes 144 
White 
Anderson Anderson S Bapt no 310 
N. Greenville Taylors S Bapt yes 410 
Spartanburg Spartanburg Meth yes 307 
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TABLE Ia (Continued) 

















Support Regional Fall ’58 
Institution Location and Accred- Enroll- 
Control itation ment 
TENNESSEE 
Negro 
Morristown N & I Morristown Meth Ie 220 
Owen Memphis Bapt yes 153 
White 
Hiwassee Madisonville Meth yes 275 
Lee Cleveland CofC no 268 
Martin Pulaski Meth yes 222 
TEXAS 
Negro 
Mary Allen Crockett Bapt no 82 
St. Phillips San Antonio public yes 807 
White 
Decatur Baptist Decatur S Bapt yes 152 
mg Jacksonville Bapt no 103 
on Morris Jacksonville Meth yes 263 
Lutheran Concordia Austin Lutheran no 118 
Schreiner Inst. Kerrville Presb, US yes 159 
Southwestern Keene SDA yes 190 
VIRGINIA 
White 
Averett Danville Bapt yes 265 
Bluefield Bluefield S Bapt yes 278 
Ferrum Ferrum Meth no 229 
Marion Marion Lutheran no 89 
Marymount Arlington R.C yes 212 
Shenandoah Dayton Evan UB yes* 91 
Va. Intermont Bristol S Bapt yes 397 








early forties constitutes a trend in line 
with enrollments in higher educational 
institutions in general and seems 
destined to continue. 

The Negro private and church- 
related senior college is a relatively 
small institution. In two-thirds (65%) 
of the 49 senior private and church- 
related colleges, the enrollment is under 
500, as contrasted with slightly fewer 
than a third (28%) of the white 
church-related and only about a sixth 
(15%) of the Negro public colleges. 
The average enrollment in the Negro 
private and church-related senior col- 
lege is 554, as compared with 721 in 


the white and 1408 in the Negro 
public. The enrollment in the typical 
Negro private and church-related sen- 
ior college is only two-fifths as large as 
the enrollment in the typical Negro 
public college and three-fourths as 
large as that in the typical white 
college. 

The Negro public as well as the 
Negro private and church-related jun- 
ior colleges are usually small institu- 
tions (See Table Ia). The typical 
Negro junior college has an enrollment 
of 141; the public, 219; and the private 
and church-related, 98. Over four-fifths 
of the Negro private and church- 


ZA?amOwmS > dD 


58 
ll. 
it 
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related junior colleges have enroll- 
ments of less than 150 students. In 
fact, over two-thirds (70%) of ail 
Negro junior colleges have enrollments 
under 150. 

In contrast with the Negro junior 
colleges the white public and church- 
related two-year institutions are much 
larger, as well as more numerous. In the 
14 states listed in Table Ia there are 
60° white church-related and 88 public 
junior colleges, with enrollments of 
15,906 and 55,992, respectively. The 
average enrollment in the white 
church-related junior college is 265, 
and in the white public junior college, 
636. Only one-fifth (21.6%) of the 
white church-related junior colleges 
have enrollments under 150, and only 
6 (6.8%) out of the 88 white public 
junior colleges have such enrollments. 

The following tabulation indicates 
the distribution by race, control and 
location of the junior colleges in the 14 
states listed in Table Ia: 








State Public Church-Related 





White Negro White Negro 
Alabama 
Arkansas 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Maryland 
Mississippi 1 
orth 

Carolina 
Oklahoma 
South 

Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Virginia 


— 
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Total 88 











® Does not include two independent junior colleges. 
Does not include one independent junior. 





. This figure includes only church-related 
Junior colleges, omitting those institutions which 
are operated under private auspices without 
denominational affiliation. 


It is interesting to note here the 
trend toward the development of 
white publicly-supported junior col- 
leges in Florida, Georgia, Maryland, 
Mississippi, Oklahoma and Texas. 
Florida seems to be the only state 
where a comparable development of 
Negro public junior colleges has taken 
place; and it might be noted that this 
has occurred only within the past four 
or five years. What effect this trend 
will have upon the Negro private and 
church-related colleges is a matter of 
conjecture. 

With the exception of North Caro- 
lina, it does not appear that the de- 
velopment of church-related junior 
colleges has met with much favor, 
either among Negroes or whites. In 
proportion to the total number of col- 
leges—junior and senior—supported 
by church denominations, however, 
almost twice as many white church- 
related junior colleges are maintained 
as Negro. In view of the much more 
difficult time experienced by Negro 
four-year church-related colleges, this 
fact is somewhat of a surprise. 

Counting the various Baptist con- 
ventions as one, some 13 denomina- 
tions support and control wholly or 
partly the Negro junior and senior 
private and church-related colleges, 
and 24 denominations support the 
white junior and senior church-related 
institutions.” As far as numbers of 
schools are concerned, denominational 


58 American Missionary Association, Congre- 
gational (AMA); African Methodist Episcopal 
Church (AME); African Methodist Episcopal 
Zion Church (AMEZ); Associate Reformed 
Presbyterian Church (ARPresb); American 
Lutheran Church (A Luth); Baptist (Bapt—It 
will be noted that several of the Negro private 
and church-related colleges are designated as 
being independent (Ind) and denominationally 
affiliated. These institutions originally were 
founded under denominational auspices but are 
no longer formally connected with the denomi- 
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affiliations among the Negro colleges 
follow very much the same pattern as 
among the white. Most of the Negro 
colleges, as well as the white, are 
affiliated with the Baptist and Meth- 
odist denominations. Three exceptions 
are noted. One-fifth of the white 
church-related colleges are supported 
by the Catholic denomination while 
only one of the 116 Negro colleges is 
supported by this denomination. Ten 
denominations* support one or more 
white colleges and none among 
Negroes. 


Facutty, Lisprary 


Forty-three of the 49 Negro senior 
private and church-related colleges had 
1871 faculty members to teach a stu- 
dent enrollment of 25,001 or roughly 
one faculty member to each 13.4 stu- 
dents. Thirty-one of the 34 Negro 
public senior colleges had 3075 faculty 
members to teach some 44,550 stu- 
dents, or one faculty member to each 
14.5 students. One hundred and three 


nation.); Brethren Church (Breth); Church of 
Christ (C of C); Christian Methodist Episcopal 
Church (CME); Congregational Christian 
Churches (Cong Chris); Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church (C Presb); Disciples of Christ 
(D of C); Evangelical Lutheran Synodical Con- 
ference of North America (ELC); Evangelical 
and Reformed Church (Evan Ref); Evangelical 
United Brethren Church (Evan UB); Society of 
Friends (Friends); Free Will Baptist (FWBapt); 
Mennonite Church (Mennonite); Methodist 
Church (Meth); Moravian Church (Morav); 
Church of the Nazarene (Naz); Protestant Epis- 
copal Church (PE); Pentecostal Holiness Church 
(Pent Hol); Presbyterian Church in the United 
States (Presb, US); United Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America (Presb, USA); 
Roman Catholic Church (RC); Southern Bap- 
tist Convention (S Bapt); Seventh-Day Adven- 
tists (SDA); Seventh Day Baptists (SDBapt); 
United Lutheran Church in America (ULuth- 
eran). 

*Church of Christ, Evangelical Reformed, 
Friends, Moravian, Free Will Baptist, Associate 
Reformed Presbyterian, Nazarene, Mennonite, 
Brethren, Seventh Day Baptist, and Pentecostal 
Holiness. 


of the 109 white church-related col- 
leges had 5577 faculty members to 
teach a student enrollment of 76,356 
or a ratio of one to 13.4. It should be 
noted that these ratios are based upon 
enrollments as of mid-fall rather than 
for the entire year. The important 
point, however, is that there were 
little or no differences in student- 
teacher ratios for the three types of 
institutions. 

While possession of a Ph.D. degree 
is not an infallible index of faculty 
competence, it is an important cri- 
terion of faculty quality. Data on the 
number of faculty members with 
doctors’ degrees are available for 74 of 
the 83 Negro public and private 
senior colleges, and for 102 of the 109 
white church-related colleges. Out of a 
total of almost 5000 (4946) teachers in 
the Negro public and private senior 
colleges 21.5 per cent possessed the 
doctor’s degree in 1958-59—20.8 per 
cent in the Negro public colleges and 
22.7 per cent in the private. The pro- 
portion in both groups is only a little 
higher in the accredited institutions— 
21.7 per cent in the Negro public sen- 
ior colleges and 24.5 per cent in the 
private and church-related. In the 102 
accredited white church-related senior 
colleges, out of some 5549 teachers, 
31.2 per cent had the doctorate. (See 
Table I.) 

In general, it should be observed 
that, as far as quality of faculty as 
represented by the proportion of the 
faculty with the doctorate is concerned, 
the Negro public and the Negro 
private and church-related senior col- 
leges are about on a par, with the 
latter having a slight edge. However, 
both are definitely below the white 
church-related senior colleges, and all 


three are below the 36.9 per cent ob- 
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tained by Eells® in 1954-55 for private 
liberal arts colleges in general. There 
are wide individual differences among 
all three types of institutions. The 
range in the accredited Negro public 
college runs from 9.5 per cent to 39.4 
per cent, in the Negro church-related, 
10.9 per cent to 47.7 per cent; and in 
the white church-related, 6.7 per cent 
to 60.4 per cent. 

Some 25 per cent of the accredited 
Negro public, and Negro private and 
church-related colleges are above the 
mean of the white colleges, and 8.3 and 
12.5 per cent are above the average 
found by Eells. However, it would 
have been necessary to have had 159 
additional teachers with the doctorate 
for 43 of the 49 Negro church-related 
colleges to have equalled the white 
church-related colleges and 264 to have 
approximated the average for the 
private colleges listed by Eells. The 


the average of Eells’ group of private 
colleges. 

One of the crucial problems involved 
in the recruitment and maintenance 
of an adequate teaching staff in the 
private and church-related colleges is 
the relatively poor salaries paid by 
these institutions. In general, publicly- 
supported colleges provide higher sal- 
aries than do the private colleges, the 
differential ranging from $600 to over 
$1000.7 Moreover, the differential in 
salaries paid by business and industry, 
and private and church-related col- 
leges is even higher. The following 
tabulation indicates the mean salaries 
by ranks and for all ranks combined in 
18 of the 34 Negro public senior col- 
leges, in 15 of the 49 Negro private 
and church-related colleges, and in 48 
of the 102 white church-related col- 
leges for teachers employed 10 months 
or less during 1958-59: 











Negro Negro Private & White 
Rank Public Church-related Church-related 

Prof. $ 6813 $ 5492 $ 5791 
(1959-60) * 7270 6790 — 

Assoc. Prof. 5500 4650 5095 
(1959-60)* 5910 5450 a 

Asst. Prof. 4829 3987 4383 
(1959-60)* 5140 4440 — 

Instructor 4206 3433 3833 
(1959-60)* 4530 4050 — 

All Ranks 5276 4347 4766 
(1959-60) 5420 4990 ai 








Source: Unpublished data, U. S. Office of Education, Business Administration Section, 1958-59 


and *1959-60. 


figures for the Negro public colleges 
were 319 and 495, respectively. And, 
it would have been necessary for the 
white church-related colleges to have 
had an additional 315 teachers with 
the doctorate to have approximated 


*See: W. C. Eells, “Highest Earned Degrees 
of Faculty Members of Institutions of Higher 


Several facts will be noted here. 
First, the salaries in the Negro public 





Education in the United States, 1954-55” Co/- 
lege and University—The Journal of the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars 34: 1-38, 
Fall 1958. 

7 Higher Education Planning and Management 
+ 1958-59. U. S. Office of Education, 1959, 
p. 3 
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senior college were consistently higher 
for each rank, as well as for all ranks 
combined, than those in either the 
Negro private and church-related col- 
lege or in the white church-related 
college. Moreover, the salaries in the 
white church-related colleges were con- 
sistently higher in all ranks than in the 
Negro private and church-related col- 
lege. The differential between the 
Negro private and church-related col- 
lege and the white was approximately 
$300 in all but a few categories, (All 
categories are not shown here.) ranging 
as high as $600 in one or two cases. 
The difference between the Negro 
public college and the Negro private 


However, the private colleges are still 
four or five hundred dollars lower in 
salaries in each of the ranks as well as 
in all ranks combined. 

Table I indicates the number of 
library books, number of books added, 
and the number of current periodicals 
in each of the accredited senior col- 
leges for 1958-59. The following tabu- 
lation presents a summary of these 
facts in comparison with similar data 
on three selected groups of institutions: 
Group III, public institutions with 
enrollments under 1400; Group IV, 
private colleges with enrollments over 
1000; and Group V, private colleges 
with enrollments under 1000.° 











Average Average Average 
College Type Number Average Book No. Vols. Number 
Enroll. Stock Added Periodicals 
Negro Public 25 1582 47,750*  2,499* 459* 
Negro Private and C-R 21 661 34,165*  1,560* 263* 
White C-R 102 774 41,875* 1,524* 265* 
Public under 1400 92 855 39,000 2,050 324 
Private over 1000 139 1305 90,133 3,909 511 
Private under 1000 169 701 41,192 2,050 339 








Sources: American Universities and Colleges, 1960; ‘‘College and University Library Statistics, 








1958-59.” *Median. 


and church-related college was roughly 
$800 running higher than $1000 in one 
or two instances. The differential 
between the Negro public senior col- 
leges and the white church-related was 
roughly $500, running higher than 
$1000 in one case. 

Roughly comparable data on salaries 
in the Negro public and Negro private 
senior colleges for 1959-60 are also 
included in this tabulation. (See itali- 
cized figures). There has been an in- 
crease in the mean salaries over 1958- 
59 for all ranks. It is interesting to note 
that the increases in the Negro private 
and church-related colleges were larger 
than those in the Negro public colleges. 


As far as the library is concerned, 
the fully accredited Negro private and 
church-related college compares very 
favorably with the fully accredited 
white church-related college, but the 
fully accredited Negro public college is 
superior to both. In fact, the fully 
accredited Negro public college library 
is second only to the library in the 
private college with enrollment over 
1000. Since practically all of the col- 
leges—Negro public, Negro private 
and church-related, and the white 
church-related—are fully accredited 





8 See: “College and University Library Sta- 
tistics, 1958-59.” College and Research Libraries 
21: 25ff, January 1960. 
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by the Southern Association, it would 
be expected that they would meet the 
standard of $30 expenditure per stu- 
dent on the library. And they do. 
However, the extent to which library 
expenditures approximate this mini- 
mum in many of the schools suggests 
that expenditures might be determined 
more by this minimum requirement 
than the greater actual needs of the 
library. 

Only a few of these accredited col- 
leges measure up to the standard of 
the Association of College and Re- 
search Libraries, however, which sug- 
gests that “‘...a small college should 
have a 50,000 minimum book stock, 
for up to 600 students, with 10,000 
volumes added for every additional 200 
students.”® But a goodly number do 
approximate the standard of expending 
5 per cent of the total educational and 
general expense budget on the library. 

Library data on all of the unac- 
credited colleges are not available. 
However, based upon data for the 
partially accredited Negro private 
colleges, it is clear that the remaining 
28 private and church-related colleges 
had very poor libraries. They had only 
half as many books, half as many 
books added to their stocks, and only a 
little over half as many current peri- 
odicals. Considerable improvement is 
necessary to bring these libraries up to 
even the minimum standard of the 
Southern Association. 


GrapuaTes OsTaIninc Doctorates, 
ACCREDITATION 


Another indication of the caliber of a 
liberal arts college is the extent to 
which its graduates go on to universi- 
ties and obtain doctors’ degrees. Table 





9 Ibid. 


I indicates the number of doctorates 
obtained by graduates of the three 
types of institutions during the 20-year 
period, 1936~56.!° In view of the fact 
that these colleges vary considerably 
in size of enrollment and number of 
graduates there has been noted here 
the number of graduates of the 1955 
class, so as to provide a rough frame of 
reference. (The writer is quite mindful 
of the fact that in employing this base 
some assumptions are involved which 
are questionable. However, as a rough 
indication of relativity such a yard- 
stick does provide a fairly reliable 
index.) 

Analysis of the data on baccalaure- 
ate origins of the doctorate reveals in 
general that the white church-related 
colleges greatly exceed both the Negro 
public and the Negro private church- 
related colleges in the average number 
of graduates per school who obtained 
doctorates during this period, and the 
average number from the Negro pri- 
vate and church-related college exceeds 
that from the Negro public college. 
The average number for the white 
colleges was 20.5, for the Negro private 
and church-related colleges, 9.5; and 
for the Negro public, 7.5. The average 
number from accredited colleges: white, 
21.7; Negro private and church-re- 
lated, 15; and Negro public, 9. Roughly 
two and a third times as many doc- 
torates were obtained by graduates of 
the white church-related colleges as 
those from the Negro public colleges; 
and not quite one-and-a-half times as 
many as those from Negro private and 
church-related colleges. Almost one 
and a half times as many from the 


10 Doctorate Production in United States Uni- 
versities 1936-56, Washington: National Acad- 
emy of Sciences-National Research Council, 
publication 582, 1958, pp. 70-141. 
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Negro church-related colleges ob- 
tained doctorates as those from the 
Negro public colleges. Similar results 
obtained when the number of grad- 
uates was taken into account. In 
proportion to the number of 1955 
graduates, white church-related col- 
leges sent on 1.6 times as many of their 
graduates to obtain doctorates as the 
Negro private and church-related col- 
leges and five times as many as the 
Negro public colleges. The Negro 
private and church-related colleges 
sent on three times as many as the 
Negro public colleges. 

Whatever other interpretation may 
be put upon these facts, one thing is 
clear. The small number and propor- 
tion of graduates of Negro colleges who 
are obtaining doctorates tend to ag- 
gravate an already serious problem. 
It has been noted that in 1958-59 the 
Negro private and church-related col- 
leges were 159 doctorates short of 
having the same proportion of teachers 
with the doctorate as the white church- 
related colleges and the Negro public 
colleges lacked 319, making a total of 
478. Since these Negro colleges will 
have to rely largely upon Negro 
teachers both because of the tight 
market and racial considerations, the 
question of more Negro college grad- 
uates going on to obtain doctorates 
becomes more and more crucial. 

A more significant criterion of a 
college’s minimum educational ade- 
quacy is regional accreditation. Table 
! indicates the regional accreditation 
status of the senior colleges, and Table 
Ia, the junior. (It will be observed 
that the Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools has full 
and partial accreditation.) Some three- 
fifths (61.4%) of the 83 Negro public 
and private four-year colleges have 
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full accreditation and roughly four- 
fifths (83.1%) have full and partial 
accreditation combined. A larger pro- 
portion of the Negro public senior col- 
leges is fully accredited—almost three- 
fourths (73.5%)—than the Negro 
private and church-related—a little 
over one-half (53.1%). Similarly, a 
larger proportion of the Negro public 
senior colleges is fully and partially 
accredited—nine-tenths (91.2%)— 
than the Negro private and church- 
related—a little over three-fourths 
(77.6%). 

With reference to the junior colleges, 
only four or 12.3 per cent of the Negro 
public and Negro private and church- 
related junior colleges are accredited— 
14.3 per cent of the private and church- 
related and 8.3 per cent of the public. 
(A majority of the Negro public junior 
colleges are not accredited because 
they have been established too re- 
cently.) Of the 60 white church-related 
junior colleges 41 or approximately 
two-thirds (68.3%) are accredited; 
and 56 of the 88 white public junior 
colleges or a little less than two-thirds 


(63.6%) are accredited. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


It has been the purpose of this 
chapter to define briefly the status of 
the Negro private and church-related 
college, in contrast with the status of 
the Negro public college and that of 
the white church-related college in the 
South. The following facts and con- 
clusions indicate in summary fashion 
the results of that comparison. 


1. The typical Negro private and 
church-related college on both the 
junior and senior levels is a relatively 
small institution—too small, in fact, 
to operate economically and effectively 
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as an autonomous educational unit. 
It needs to be increased in size either 
through additional enrollment per se, 
or through merger with some other in- 
stitution. The latter alternative would 
seem particularly attractive, since 
there are some twenty localities where 
two or more institutions now exist. 


2. The faculty of the Negro private 
and church-related college, as well as 
that of the Negro public college, is 
behind the white church-related col- 
lege in the proportion of faculty mem- 
bers who possess the doctorate. In 
fact, the problem of obtaining more 
teachers with the doctorate has reached 
a stage of serious concern in some of the 
institutions. Several of the colleges 
cannot obtain accreditation because of 
lack of sufficient teachers with the 
doctor’s degree. Moreover, the Negro 
private and church-related college is 
beginning to be more and more in 
competition with the white college in 
the Southern area, and in order to 
compete it must maintain a faculty 
of comparable training. 


3. One of the very serious problems 
in all higher institutions in general is 
the fact that teachers’ salaries have 
not kept pace either with the cost of 
living or salaries paid by government 
and industry. Salaries in higher insti- 
tutions in the South rank in this 
order: white public institutions first, 
followed by those in Negro public 
colleges, the white church-related col- 
leges, and last, those in the Negro 
private and church-related college. 
The Negro private and church-related 
college is therefore at a most serious 
disadvantage in competition for the 
best teachers. It will have to raise its 
salary floor for all ranks by at least 
$500 over what it paid in 1959-60, 


and in many critical fields it will have 
to go as high as $1,000. 


4. While the libraries in the fully 
accredited Negro colleges compare fa- 
vorably with the white church-related 
colleges, the libraries in some 28 of the 
49 Negro private and church-related 
colleges need considerable up-building 
in all areas. In fact they would have 
to be doubled in every category noted 
here, in order to reach even the pres- 
ent level of the fully accredited Negro 
private and church-related colleges, 
which are considerably behind the 
Negro public college libraries, and far 
from meeting the standard of the Asso- 
ciation of College and Research 
Libraries. 


5. One of the critical deficiencies of 
Negro colleges, private and church- 
related, as well as public, is the small 
number and proportion of their grad- 
uates who are stimulated to obtain the 
doctorate. (Although no attempt has 
been made to derive a statistical index 
of the correlation between quality of 
college and number of graduates who 
had obtained doctorates, critical ob- 
servation suggests that the highest 25 
per cent of each of the three types of 
colleges listed in Table I which would 
be deemed the Jest colleges would be 
listed among the 25 per cent that have 
sent on the largest number and pro- 
portion of their graduates to obtain 
doctorates.) There are numerous rea- 
sons that might be given to explain 
why relatively so few graduates of 
Negro colleges have gone on to obtain 
the doctorate. Despite these explana- 
tions, however, it is clear that one of 
the important criteria which should 
and will be applied in the future in 
determining the efficiency of the Negro 
private and church-related college is 
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the extent to which it is encouraging 
its graduates to obtain the doctorate. 


6. Only about half (53.1%) of the 
Negro private and church-related col- 
leges are fully accredited. There is 


nothing so wrong with four-fifths of 
those still not fully accredited that 
more money, more effective organiza- 
tion of program, and better utiliza- 
tion of present resources cannot cure. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE NEGRO PRIVATE AND CHURCH- 
RELATED COLLEGE 


BenyaMin E, Mays 
President, Morehouse College; President, The United Negro College Fund 


The Negro private and church- 
related college has special significance 
because its history is unique. The pri- 
vate and church-related Negro college 
sprang into existence at a time when 
the vast majority of the people had no 
faith in the educability of the Negro 
people. In order to justify slavery 
those who supported it had to justify 
it and one of the main arguments ad- 
vanced was that the Negro was bio- 
logically, fundamentally, and _in- 
herently inferior. He was incapable of 
mastering the upper branches of knowl- 
edge. It was even doubted by many 
that he could learn a trade. God sent 
the Negro into the world to hue wood, 
draw water and cultivate the soil. This 
propaganda was believed by many 
people. Even Abraham Lincoln had his 
misgivings about the potential ability 
of the Negro. He said on one occasion 
that he would send the emancipated 
people to Africa but they would die in 
ten days. During the days of slavery, 
in many instances, it was against the 
regulation and the law to teach Ne- 
groes to read and write. The slave 
crisis precipitated the Civil War. The 
War led to the emancipation of the 
slaves who were untrained and 
illiterate. 

The daring faith of Christian men 
and women brought into existence the 
Negro colleges. They believed that 
given a chance the sons and daughters 
of slaves could master the upper 
reaches of knowledge like any other 


people. This faith took tangible form. 
The first institution was Lincoln Uni- 
versity in Pennsylvania, established in 
1854. The various denominations fol- 
lowed the Presbyterians who 
established Lincoln. And, all over the 
South the Baptists, the Methodists, 
the Congregationalists, the Episco- 
palians, the A.M.E.Z.’s, the C.M.E.’s 
and the A.M.E.’s established colleges. 
Soon we had such schools as Howard, 
Hampton, Virginia Union, Wiley, 
Clark, Bennett, Straight, New Orleans, 
Morehouse, Shaw, Bishop, Benedict, 
Fisk, Talladega, Atlanta University, 
Paine, Morris Brown, Allen, Wilber- 
force, Knoxville, Livingstone, Lane, 
St. Augustine’s, Xavier, Texas College, 
Claflin and many more. The faith of 
the founders was dramatized by calling 
these grade schools colleges and uni- 
versities. From the beginning it was 
Fisk University and Atlanta Univer- 
sity. 

And time has justified their faith in 
the magnificant leadership that has 
come forth from these church colleges, 
many of them now private but still 
church-related. It is impossible to 
name the host of outstanding men and 
women these colleges have produced. 
We list only a few: Booker Washing- 
ton, W. E. B. DuBois, Robert Russa 
Moton, J. C. Price, C. T. Walker, J. A. 
Aggrey, Robert Abbott, Robert Vann, 
Eugene Kinckle Jones, Louis Wright, 
T. K. Lawless, Peter Marshall Mur- 
ray, Mordecai Johnson, John Davis, 
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Mary McLeod Bethune, Charles H. 
Thompson, Charles Johnson, John M. 
Ellison, Robert Daniel, Howard Thur- 
man, Ira DeA. Reid, George Kelsey, 
James Weldon Johnson, Walter White, 
Thurgood Marshall, James Nabrit, 
Martin Luther King, Jr. and a list of 
distinguished bishops too numerous to 
record here. The private and church- 
related colleges are significant, there- 
fore, not only because of a unique 
history but because of a unique leader- 
ship. The founding of the Negro 
college is one of the most daring ex- 
pressions of faith that has ever been 
demonstrated in history. This fact 
alone is significant. 

From the point of view of religious 
origin and leadership the oldest col- 
leges and universities in this country 
are equally unique. Practically all of 
the famous private colleges and uni- 
versities had a religious origin. This is 
true of such institutions as Harvard, 
Yale, Princeton, Oberlin, Columbia, 
University of Chicago, and Boston 
University. Religion was at the origin 
of the vast majority of the now private 
schools and all of the church colleges 
and universities. What has been said of 
the leadership that has come out of the 
Negro colleges, even more could be 
said of the leadership that has come out 
of the private colleges and universities 
such as Chicago, Princeton, Oberlin, 
Harvard and Yale. A careful study of 
American leadership from the White 
House down would reveal that the vast 
majority of our great leaders came from 
private and church-related institu- 
tions. The private and church-related 
colleges and universities have a differ- 
ent reason for existing than that of tax 
supported institutions. All institutions 
exist to educate youth but the public 
institutions were not motivated in 
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origin by religion. This religious origin 
has influenced much of the leadership 
that has come from the private and 
church-related institutions. 

The history of these colleges will be 
embellished and brightened even more 
when _ segregation is completely 
abolished in the South and these col- 
leges founded at first for the sons and 
daughters of slaves shall be opened to 
members of all races. They have always 
been open to all men but with the 
demise of segregation the genius of the 
Negro college will flower forth in all 
of its splendor. They will in the decades 
ahead be the truth centers of inter- 
racialism and intercultural relations. 
By nature they are without prejudice 
and bias. The teachers from the be- 
ginning were members of the white 
race. They, themselves, have never 
closed their doors to students of other 
races, the state laws have done this. 
The private and church-related Negro 
colleges have been segregated institu- 
tions but not segregating institutions. 

There will be only token integration 
in the student bodies when the white 
colleges of the South open their doors 
to Negroes. They will take a few Ne- 
gro professors but the doors will swing 
open wide only to the exceptional 
Negro professor. The average white 
professor will have a much easier time 
getting into a so-called white college 
than the average Negro. It will be in 
the Negro college where you will find 
Negroes and whites, Japanese and 
Chinese, Indians and Egyptians and 
scholars of all races and complexions. 
This will be true in the student bodies 
in the best of the Negro colleges which 
will survive. These Negro colleges have 
no history or tradition of exclusion 
and no practice of discrimination. 
They will be the most interracially 
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mixed of all institutions in the South. 

For more than three-quarters of a 
century the Negro private and church- 
related college has been virtually the 
only place where Negro and white 
people could meet together on the 
basis of equality without fear and 
trembling. When church doors, white 
schools and hotels have been closed as 
if the doors were locked in steel, the 
Negro private and church-related col- 
lege has kept its doors open and 
through the years the Negro private 
college has been a citadel of inter- 
racial fellowship and good will. 

Even in 1960, it is only the Negro 
institutions in Atlanta and Augusta, 
Georgia, where true interracial free- 
dom exist. On the campuses of the six 
Atlanta institutions—Atlanta Univer- 
sity, The Interdenominational Theo- 
logical Center, Clark, Morehouse, 
Morris Brown, and Spelman Colleges 
—and in Paine College in Augusta, 
dozens of interracial meetings are held 
annually. This could not obtain on the 
campuses of the tax-supported institu- 
tions in Georgia, Negro or white, and 
it could not happen on the campuses of 
private white institutions of Georgia. 
Nor could this happen in the white 
churches of Georgia. The freedom in- 
herent in the Negro private and 
church-related college guarantees not 
only academic freedom not inherent in 
white institutions but it provides the 
opportunity to develop and further 
interracial understanding and good 
will which are sorely needed in times 
like these. 

The Negro private and church- 
related colleges are significant in the 
same sense that private and church- 
related white colleges are significant. 
By and large they are free of political 
domination and control. The white 


colleges of the South, whether private 
and church-related or tax-supported, 
are not as free as the Negro private and 
church-related colleges. Since May 17, 
1954, the year the United States Su- 
preme Court declared segregation in 
the public schools unconstitutional, 
most of the white teachers in the South 
have been afraid to stand up and say 
in their classrooms that they believe 
in the May 17, 1954 Decision of the 
Supreme Court and that that Decision 
should be implemented. 

There are campuses, both Negro and 
white, tax-supported and white private 
colleges, where one dare not discuss 
the Court’s Decision and dare not ex- 
press himself as being against segrega- 
tion. Academic freedom has been com- 
pletely stifled in this area. In most of 
the tax-supported colleges of the South, 
Negro and white, and in many of the 
white private and church-related col- 
leges, fear permeates the faculties. 
There has been no such fears in the 
private and church-related Negro col- 
leges. The administration and faculty 
of some private and church-related 
colleges have been cautious but there 
have been no great fears such as we 
find in the publicly-supported insti- 
tutions. 

It is to the credit of Negro students 
that they have participated in the sit- 
down protest demonstrations both in 
the private schools and in the tax- 
supported institutions. But it is quite 
clear that the students and administra- 
tion in the Negro private and church- 
related colleges have not been threat- 
ened; and as far as I know, no students 
have been dismissed because they par- 
ticipated in the demonstrations. It is 
true that some of the Southern states 
have not forced the administration to 
dismiss students. But the fear of being 
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struck down by state authority hangs 
more heavily over the heads of ad- 
ministrators in publicly-supported in- 
stitutions than it does in private and 
church-related institutions. It is clear 
that the mind develops to its fullest 
when it is trained in an atmosphere of 
academic freedom. The greatest schol- 
ars are developed in institutions that 
are freest. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that the Negro private and 
church-related colleges have produced 
magnificant leaders. I doubt if such 
leadership could have been developed 
on a massive scale in tax-supported 
institutions. 

The political climate in the various 
states of the South will probably 
change for the better. But even in the 
most enlightened states there is great 
danger that there will be political inter- 
ference with the running of an institu- 
tion. Communist fear and_ the 
communist oath which professors have 
had to take originated mainly in tax- 
supported institutions. And yet, there 
has been no great manifestation of com- 
munism in private institutions where 
such oaths have not been required. 

The Negro private colleges, like the 
private institutions of the East and 
West, set the example for the tax- 
supported institutions. The freedom of 
the private colleges to teach, explore 
and experiment guarantees a larger 
amount of freedom to the tax-sup- 
ported institution. The private and 
church-related colleges set the pace for 
public institutions. The tax-supported 
colleges are freer than they would be 
because the private colleges are free. 
Just as we need great private institu- 
tions like Harvard, Chicago, Yale, 
Princeton, to offset stifling control of 
the tax-supported institutions by poli- 
ticians, we need the Negro private 
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colleges in the South and the private 
white institutions in the South to off- 
set the dominating political control of 
state officials. 

Another significant thing about the 
Negro private and church-related col- 
lege is the fact that it will be freer to 
emphasize quality in education. 
Whereas a tax-supported Negro col- 
lege must accept any graduate of an 
accredited high school, the private and 
church-related college will be free to 
select its students from among the 
high school seniors best qualified to do 
college work. In this way the private 
college will be able to enrich its pro- 
gram, give its students a better type of 
education than can possibly be the 
case in a tax-supported institution. 
We will be in a position to keep the en- 
rollment under control. Although small 
classes are not in themselves a virtue, 
it will be possible for the private col- 
leges to have smaller enrollments and 
smaller classes and thereby give more 
personal attention to the students and 
hence motivate and inspire them in the 
pursuit of excellence in a way not pos- 
sible in publicly-supported institutions. 

At the moment, the best private and 
church-related colleges in the East 
and West have a waiting list. So 
anxious are the better students to enter 
these colleges that they can and do 
choose only the best students and the 
Negro private and church-related col- 
lege is moving rapidly in that direc- 
tion. If it is true that the enrollment 
will be doubled by 1970, the vast 
majority of this increase must be ab- 
sorbed by the state and this will give 
the private college an opportunity to 
select its students and improve the 
quality of its education. 

The Negro private and church- 
related college has a_ responsibility 
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today that it cannot shirk, if it is to 
remain true to its religious origin; and 
that is to make religion the center of its 
educational program. It is free to do 
this in a way which the tax-supported 
institutions cannot do. The private 
and church-related college is com- 
mitted to academic freedom but it is 
committed to religious freedom in the 
sense that it is free to put religion in 
the very center of its program. It can 
do this in the school curriculum, in its 
worship and in the church activities on 
the college campus, all of which are 
part and parcel of the integrated edu- 
cational program of the college. What 
is done in tax-supported institutions 
must be done largely with private 
funds; and not having been founded by 
the church, as practically every private 
college was, it has no traditional man- 
date to do anything to develop the 
Christian faith on its campuses. I 
must make it clear here that many of 
the state institutions do a better job in 
developing religion on the campus 
than some of the private institutions. 
But it is nevertheless true that the 
responsibility weighs heaviest on the 
Negro private and church-related col- 
lege. 

The church-related college has its 
inherent duty to provide intelligent, 
religious leaders to teach and interpret 
religion on the college campus and to 
provide a dedicated, intelligent minis- 
try for the thousands and thousands of 
churches in the United States. The 
private and church-related college 
must accept this responsibility; it is a 
responsibility not inherent in the 
founding of tax-supported colleges and 
universities. This is the responsibility 
of all private and church-related col- 
leges and not primarily the colleges 
now serving Negroes. 


I do not have the statistics at my 
command but if a study were made of 
the religious leadership of the nation 
to find out where the ministers and 
religious leaders received their college 
education, I am willing to wager that 
the vast majority of them got their 
training in private and church-related 
colleges and not in the state universi- 
ties. The climate in the private and 
church-related college is more con- 
ducive to developing Christian leader- 
ship than it is in the average tax-sup- 
ported institutions. The private col- 
leges do not always measure up to this 
responsibility but this does not deny 
the fact that it is one of the significant 
aspects of the private church-related 
colleges to prepare the climate and the 
atmosphere for producing religious 
leaders. 

In a country like the United States 
where free enterprise has developed 
the economic welfare of the country 
and made America the great country 
that it is, private education has de- 
veloped side by side with the free 
enterprise system. A good bit of the 
freedom inherent in the Negro private 
and church-related college is due to 
the fact that it receives support not 
from a single source but from multiple 
sources made possible under our demo- 
cratic system. Prosperity under free 
enterprise develops the generous spirit 
and wealth is considered a steward- 
ship. The Christian spirit which per- 
meates the private and church-related 
college stems largely from the Christian 
conviction that men of wealth should 
contribute to the building of the 
Kingdom of God not only in the 
Church but in the colleges as well. 

Although this is only indirectly re- 
lated to the private and church-related 
college, it is inseparable from it. The 
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vast majority of wealth that has gone 
into the private colleges has come from 
Christian laymen who felt that they 
were obligated under God to share 
their prosperity for the common good. 
No one feels when he pays his taxes 
that he is necessarily performing a 
duty to Christian education. We are 
likely to feel that we are being forced 
by the state to give up that which be- 
longs to us and not to the state. It is 
the generosity of the heart that 
prompts the support of private and 
church-related colleges and it is from 
this source that we get not only the 
freedom inherent in the church-related 
colleges but largely the quality of 
religious leadership which we have in 
our churches and religious organiza- 
tions. Perhaps the most recent and the 
most exemplary example of the free- 
dom and religious genius inherent in a 
system of free education is to be found 
in the life of John D. Rockefeller, II, 
who passed a few weeks ago. 

As long as the private and church- 
related colleges are supported in this 
way rather than by tax money, we 
stand a much better chance of improv- 
ing all the time the religious and 
educational leadership in this country. 
Even in religion, the quality of re- 
ligious program indigenous to a state 
university is stimulated and inspired 
by the initiative taken in this regard 
in the private colleges. 

By way of summation, it should be 
said again that the genius of the 
private and church-related college is 
its freedom. It will be a most unfor- 
tunate day if the time should ever 
come in these United States when all 
education in America will be tax- 
supported. Politics being what they 
are in the United States, it would be 
exceedingly dangerous to have a repre- 





sentative or senator or governor, or 
even the president of the United States, 
having a final word to say as to what 
should or should not be taught in a 
college or university. In_ scientific 
skills, Russia may be equal to the 
United States, but in freedom of 
thought and inquiry there is a kind of 
slavery that exists in totalitarian 
countries. When all education is domi- 
nated by the state, we could get what 
we had in Germany, what we had in 
Japan and what we now have in Russia 
and China. Politically-dominated edu- 
cation may be good for developing 
scientists but not for developing a 
well-rounded man. 

I do not believe that it is possible 
for the Negro people to develop under 
public education the same quality of 
leadership that has been developed 
and is now being developed in our 
private and church-related colleges. 
Here a challenge is presented to us. If 
the significance of these colleges is not 
to be lost and if the colleges, them- 
selves, are to be kept strong and 
vigorous, the churches and the alumni 
of the Negro private and church- 
related colleges must assume their 
share of support in a way hitherto un- 
known. And, I am not talking about 
perpetuating a segregated education. 
I am urging the necessity of our de- 
veloping an alumni group that is 
sanely aware of what free and respon- 
sible education means in American 
life. The Negro alumni have never 
been stirred to the point where they 
feel responsible for the continuing 
existence of private college and church 
leadership. Certainly in the Negro 
Baptist church they have no concep- 
tion of what support the churches 
would give under a leadership devoted 
to education. If these colleges are to 
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become thoroughly integrated they 
can become so only if they are strong 
and if the quality of education given in 
them is equal to the quality of educa- 
tion given in other comparable institu- 
tions in the country. 

It will be significant indeed when the 
Negro private and church-related col- 
leges are thoroughly desegregated and 
thoroughly integrated. It will be a 
tribute to the Negro colleges and a 
tribute to the United States when we 
will be able to say in the years ahead 
that Negro colleges founded decades 
ago for the education of Negroes alone, 
since segregation is no longer a plague, 
are now so good that all races of men 


are studying within their walls and 
that the true citadels of freedom and 
democracy are found not in so-called 
“white colleges” but on the campuses 
of colleges formerly established to 
educate the sons and daughters of 
slaves. 

The significance, therefore, of the 
Negro private and church-related col- 
leges lie in their freedom to experi- 
ment, to explore, to inquire unre- 
stricted, to develop a leadership of 
spiritual power, to overcome the 
dangers that permeate a secular society 
and to become centers of interracial, 
intercultural, interfaith and interna- 
tional living. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE RATIONALE UNDERLYING SUPPORT OF NEGRO PRIVATE 
COLLEGES BY THE METHODIST CHURCH 


James S. THomas 


Associate Director, Department of Secondary and Higher Education, Board of 
Education, The Methodist Church 


The American nation has faced few 
challenges within its borders as great 
as the relief and education of millions 
of freedmen following the Civil War. 
Looking back upon this period, one 
can scarcely imagine the enormity of 
the chaos and the need. John Hope 
Franklin summarizes the general prob- 
lem of suffering as follows: 


The abandoned lands, the want of 
food and clothing, the thousands of 
displaced persons, and the absence 
of organized civil authority to cope 
with the emergency merely suggest 
the nature of the suffering.! 


Clearly it was a period when the finest 
and most active idealism was de- 
manded of the Nation and the Church. 

In 1865 the Freedmen’s Bureau was 
organized and began active and ef- 
fective relief work among the freed- 
men. Numerous other organizations, 
such as Freedmen’s Aid Commissions, 
were also engaged in work with the 
freedmen. For a brief period, the 
Methodist Episcopal Church coop- 
erated in an interdenominational at- 
tempt to provide relief to the freedmen. 
However, by 1866, it became clear to 
leading Methodists that both the 
scope of need and a particular ap- 
proach demanded an organization that 
would be financed and controlled by 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. 





1 John Hope Franklin. From Slavery to Free- 
dom. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1956, p. 302. 


This decision was not hastily made. 
An interested Methodist leader, Dr. 
J. M. Walden, made a statement to 
his colleagues for the benefit of dis- 
cussion and decision: 


Since the organization of the 
Western and Northwestern Freed- 
men’s Aid Commissions, the mem- 
bership of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church have been aiding these 
societies in prosecuting their work 
in behalf of the freedmen. We have 
met to consider whether this co- 
operation shall be continued, or 
whether the times and work require 
the organization of a Society to be 
controlled entirely by members of 
our own Church.? 


Considerable discussion followed. 
Several speakers were strongly in 
favor of a denominational organization. 
Near the end of the discussion, Dr. 
Walden himself set forth very closely 
the rationale for such a work and sug- 
gested an initial plan of operation. 
This was the background of the or- 
ganization convention of the Freed- 
men’s Aid Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church which was opened 
in Trinity Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Cincinnati, Ohio, on August 
7, 1866. 

From the beginning the plan and 
purpose of the Freedmen’s Aid So- 
ciety were clear. It was organized by a 





2Freedmen’s Aid Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Annual Report, 1866, p. 5. 
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convention of ministers and laymen 
for the relief and education of the 
freedmen. It was designed to operate 
in connection with the official Mis- 
sionary and Church Extension So- 
cieties of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. However, there was a clear 
statement indicating that the regular 
work of Missions and Church Ex- 
tension was not organized nor financed 
properly for this peculiarly demanding 
obligation to the freedmen. 


THE First Twenty Five YEARS 


It will be useful to observe the major 
decisions of the Freedmen’s Aid So- 
ciety during its first twenty-five years 
because these, taken together, form 
the rationale for support of Negro 
colleges which has not basically chang- 
ed until recently. First, the Freedmen’s 
Aid Society was founded upon the 
highest principles of Christian idealism. 
Its officers recognized no separation 
between the “religious” and “‘educa- 
tional” duty to the freedmen. Indeed, 
these two were combined in an ap- 
proach which looked upon the freed- 
men as children of God whose uplift 
must have the highest motivations and 
the cooperation of all good influences. 
This point is expressed in numerous 
statements from the early official 
reports of the Freedmen’s Aid So- 
ciety. However, it is summarized, 
though less eloquently, in the consti- 
tution of the Society. 


Whereas, the highest success of 
the missionary work of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church in the South 
requires the maintenance of schools 
for Freedmen; and 


Whereas, the existing General 
Freedmen’s Aid Commission cannot 


consistently aid a denominational 
work; and 

Whereas, there is no specific pro- 
vision by a benevolent organization 
in our Church to meet the special 
educational wants of the Freedmen, 
we therefore do form a society under 
the following constitution, with the 
name and for the purposes therein 
declared.’ 


This general purpose of relief, edu- 
cation, and evangelization of the freed- 
men became the foundation of the work 
of the Freedmen’s Aid Society. The 
basic purposes of education and 
evangelization still remain in close co- 
operation with leadership training and 
general uplift. 

The early records of the Freed- 
men’s Aid Society are replete with ex- 
pressions and elaborations of this 
rationale. Negro schools were sup- 
ported with zeal both because of the 
obligation felt to meet a great need 
and the desire to provide leaders who 
would help the Negroes to help them- 
selves. The work of the Society, there- 
fore, was not seen to be permanent. 
Indeed, it was felt that these schools 
would eventually be turned over to the 
freedmen for permanent support. This 
was obviously an experimentation in 
ideas since no one then knew how long 
it would take for the rigid prejudices 
and discriminations against the Negro 
to be replaced by creative cooperation 
and mutual respect. 

Thus, while there were numerous 
suggestions concerning location, per- 
manency, and purposes, the major 
rationale of support rested upon a 
contingency—the degree to which spe- 
cial support would not be necessary 


3 Ibid., pp. 11, 12. 
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because of maximum assimilation of 
Negroes into the mainstream of Ameri- 
can life, without discrimination. The 
rationale for support of Negro Meth- 
odist colleges rests largely upon this 
same basis today. 

Given this background, one can 
easily understand both the report of 
1868 and that of 1872. In 1868, the 
official report stated: 


Teachers for the freedmen must 
eventually be furnished by their 
own race. We must aid them in es- 
tablishing good schools for the train- 
ing of teachers and preachers and 
then as soon as possible deliver 
these institutions over to them for 
permanent support.’ 


It was soon clear, however, that 
the Society’s work required strength- 
ening rather than withdrawal. There- 
fore, in 1872, the General Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
approved the Act of Incorporation of 
the Freedmen’s Aid Society and con- 
stituted it as one of the official Benev- 
olent Agencies of the Church. At the 
same time, the sum of $100,000 was 
apportioned to the annual conferences 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church for 
its support. Thus began an official 
General Conference recognition of the 
special needs of Negro colleges which 
continues to this day. 


SUMMARY OF THE RATIONALE OF 
Support: 1866-1891 


Since the major rationale of support 
for Negro schools was fashioned in the 
early days, it is appropriate to outline 
the background in detail and show how 
variations developed in later years. 





4Freedmen’s Aid Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 4nnual Report, 1868. p. 16. 


The Freedmen’s Aid Society based 
its financial appeals upon the urgent 
and special needs of a deprived group. 
Members of this group were no less 
the sons of God than others and there- 
fore the Christian obligations for such 
support were outlined. The task was 
not seen as a permanent one, but sup- 
port was assured as long as special 
need continued. It was desired that 
Negroes would become members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church; so the 
teacher was, in a real sense, a mis- 
sionary. All of these specific points 
were strengthened by an_ idealism 
rarely matched in American history. 


It is fair to ask what such a rationale 
produced. In 1867, the Freedmen’s 
Aid Society reported 59 schools in 10 
states with 52 teachers and approxi- 
mately 5,000 pupils. In 1869, while 
concentrating on one state less and one 
more school, the other categories 
doubled. There were 60 schools in 9 
states with 105 teachers and approxi- 
mately 10,000 pupils. 

The schools were strategically lo- 
cated throughout the South. The 
change in number and location of 
schools indicated a flexibility in strat- 
egy which has remained a part of the 
Methodist program in Negro educa- 
tion. After fifteen years, the Society 
reported in 1882 that it has sustained 
25 schools. They were divided as fol- 
lows: 6 chartered institutions; 4 theo- 
logical seminaries; 1 medical college 
and 14 academies. 


There was also fluctuation in finan- 
cial support. While the amounts were 
considerable, they were never enough 
in terms of the need. Support given to 
Negro schools during the first ten 
years is indicated in the following tabu- 
lation: 
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SUMMARY OF ANNUAL 








DISBURSEMENTS 
FREEDMEN’S AID SOCIETY 
1867-1876 
lst Year, 1867 $37,139.89 
2nd Year, 1868 50,167.24 
3rd Year, 1869 93,513.50* 
4th Year, 1870 82,719.49* 
Sth Year, 1871 51,568.43 
6th Year, 1872 55,134.98 
7th Year, 1873 66,995.74 
8th Year, 1874 86,562.88 
9th Year, 1875 58,204.75 
10th Year, 1876 70,442.65 

Total $652,449.55 








* Includes appropriation from Freedmen’s Bureau. 


Nevertheless, the annual gifts to 
the Society continued to grow. The 
cumulative total of gifts to Negro 
education for the first twenty years 
amounted to $1,921,585.81.5 Forti- 
fied with the intense desire to uplift 
these people, who could hardly be 
called “freedmen” after twenty years, 
the Society recognized the conditions 
growing out of slavery and continued 
to support this work. This was often 
done beyond the level of annual in- 
come. 


CHANGING STRATEGY AND RATIONALE 


The general rationale of relief, edu- 
cation and missionary work, aimed at 
leadership training and general uplift, 
has been described as a basic part of 
Methodist motivation to support 
Negro education. The story of how 
slowly America has‘removed the spe- 
cial conditions and position of the 
Negro in this culture is well known. 
It is fair to say, therefore, that the 
original rationale for Methodist sup- 
port of Negro schools has been changed 
only to the degree that Negroes have 
ceased to be in special categories. 

After twenty years, it was only 
natural that the purpose of “relief for 


5 Freedmen’s Aid Society of the Methodist 


Episcopal Church. Annual Report, 1887. p. 40. 


freedmen”’ should be deemphasized. 
Likewise, after eighty years, it is 
natural that early missionary em- 
phases should be rethought. Neverthe- 
less, the work of special response to 
special needs, to the end that leaders 
might be trained and self-reliance 
firmly established, continues to be a 
basic part of the rationale of support 
to Negro education by The Methodist 
Church. 

In the nineteenth annual report 
written in 1886, the Corresponding 
Secretary of the Freedmen’s Aid So- 
ciety, Dr. R. S. Rust, pointed to a 
definite change in emphasis. The first 
twenty years were devoted to eager 
attempts to meet overwhelming need. 
Schools were started rapidly and lo- 
cated in strategic centers of popula- 
tion. There was no clear plan of de- 
velopment that conforms to modern 
educational strategy. Each _ school 
started in the lower grades and some 
offered work through “university” 
degrees for many years. Quite natu- 
rally, large capital outlay was invested 
in buildings and equipment. This first 
twenty-year period was a good point 
at which to take perspective. 

With the rationale for support re- 
maining practically the same, Dr. 
Rust wrote: 


The large outlay required for 
purchasing sites, and for erecting 
suitable structures having been 
made, the Society can now devote 
its funds and its energies, in a larger 
measure, to the object contemplated 
—Christian education, the due 
equipment of teachers, preachers 
and physicians for their important 
callings. Through such means the 
people can be elevated and saved, as 
they can be by no others within 
their reach.® 


6 Tbid., p. 4. 
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Admitting that the surface had only 
been scratched in the main purpose of 
education, Dr. Rust made a point 
clear which up to now had been im- 
plicit. In providing education for 
Negroes, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church was only extending a major 
resource of its heritage to a special 
group of people in a special way. 
There is nothing in the data to sug- 
gest that the Freedmen’s Aid Society 
sponsored a limited education for 
Negroes simply to improve upon what 
they were. The early sponsorship of 
medical and legal education, and the 
joyous reports of successful teaching 
of the classics, rule out such a view 
entirely. It is very important to note 
that education was taken very seriously 
by the Methodists. They could not 
conceive of creative missionary work 
in which the best of education was not 
an integral part. 

As a part of the perspective of 1886, 
Dr. Rust made two other significant 
statements. 


It was the original purpose of 
the founders of this Society to aid 
in the establishment of our Church 
work among the freedmen. In this 
spirit the enterprise originated and 
has been conducted, and through 
this agency more than a score of 
institutions of learning of a high 
grade have been founded which 
have become valuable auxiliaries in 
the salvation of this race.” 


Having thus stated the major mis- 
sionary purpose, Dr. Rust then stated 
the basic educational purpose and 
strategy which remain the guide for 
Negro higher education in The Metho- 
dist Church. 


Our Society cannot start any more 
schools at present, but it must de- 


7 Ibid., p. 31. 


vote its energies and funds to the 
improvement and enlargement of 
those already in existence. A few 
good schools thoroughly equipped 
and well officered are worth vastly 
more to all concerned, than a large 
number of indifferent ones, lacking 
the essential elements of success.® 


A significant and continuing part of 
the Methodist rationale for the sup- 
port of Negro schools is to provide as 
many, but only as many, schools as 
can be supported well. Obviously, 
these are relative terms. How many 
schools can be supported well? How 
many is enough? These questions were 
answered in terms of the number of 
Negro constituents and the scope of 
their needs. 

The Methodist Church has always 
had a large Negro constituency within 
the main body of the organization. 
At present, it has within its constituent 
body, as an integral part, more Negroes 
than any other biracial Protestant 
Church. Today, as in the past, the 
rationale for support of Methodist 
schools is directly related to special 
constituency needs. 


Tue Periop 1912-1920 


While there is a great deal more to 
the Methodist story of Negro educa- 
tion than this, an examination of state- 
ments at a few strategic points in his- 
tory will clearly reveal the basic rea- 
sons for supporting Negro education. 
The rationale for support of Methodist 
colleges for Negroes did not come out 
in a different form at each historical 
turning point. Rather, it was stated 
basically in 1866 and restated in terms 
of new developments with each major 
social change. If one asks, for example, 
why it is that an organization that 


8 Ibid. 
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started out to be temporary finally 
became permanent, the answer is that 
the conditions which it sought to 
eliminate have tended to be quite long 
lasting. 

In 1912 a survey was requested of 
all Freedmen’s Aid Society schools by 
competent educators. The purpose was 
to discover the level of quality and 
suggest plans for better administration 
and education. The Methodists early 
saw the need of making their Negro 
schools first-class colleges. The recom- 
mendations of the Survey Committee 
revealed a definite desire to support 
a few schools that could do creditable 
college work.°® 

In 1920 the Secretary of the Board 
of Education set forth the Methodist 
intention to stay by its historic work 
in Negro education. He declared that: 
“The work is unfinished. The race is 
still in a formative stage.’’ Continuing 
he said: 


We must continue the Christian 
school, enlarge and increase its 
buildings and equipment, strengthen 
its faculties, and keep ourselves in 
constant touch with its ideals and 
standards. For the white man to 
withdraw his financial help from 
his black brother might not be such 
a great calamity. Money is not 
everything. But to withdraw him- 
self, which he is likely to do if he 
discontinues financial assistance, 
would be to endanger the progress 
already made, and to produce a 
stagnation that would stop the up- 
ward trend of their civilization and 
their movement towards a_ better 
citizenship.!° 


Even financial support, then, was 
seen as a means to a larger end. The 


*See: D. O. W. Holmes, The Evolution of the 


Negro College, p. 119. 

10 Address: “Methodism and the Negro” by 
P. J. Maveety. Published in The Christian 
Educator, February, 1920, page 2. 


Methodist schools for Negroes, more 
than any other institution, have pro- 
vided and still provide avenues of 
mutual cooperation and respect even 
in the deepest parts of the South. 
Though seldom stated explicitly, this 
part of the Methodist heritage has been 
one of the brightest spots in inter- 
racial cooperation. 


THE RATIONALE FOR PRESENT 
SupPoRT 


The Methodist Church now sup- 
ports ten senior colleges, one junior 
college, a medical school, a_theo- 
logical seminary and a student center. 
These institutions have varying rela- 
tionships to the Board of Education 
and are supported through various 
channels. The purpose of this con- 
cluding statement is to summarize 
briefly the rationale for support of 
Methodist colleges for Negroes since 
1940 and indicate the nature and scope 
of that support. 

The Freedmen’s Aid Society re- 
ceived support from the annual con- 
ferences of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. In 1916, by order of the 
General Conference, Lincoln Sunday 
became a church-wide day for em- 
phasizing the rationale of support by 
collecting money to support Negro 
schools. When the three major 
branches of Methodism united in 
1939, this same special day, the second 
Sunday in February, became Race 
Relations Day. The promotional pro- 
gram and record of support on Race 
Relations Day are abundantly clear. 

Before proceeding to the conclusion, 
it will be useful to answer some specific 
questions. Denominations have varied 
relationships to colleges and these 
relationships usually reflect a basic 
attitude concerning control and sup- 
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port. The Methodist Church seeks 
to combine freedom and _ responsi- 
bility through several types of rela- 
tionship. For example, the Board of 
Education of The Methodist Church 
is the official agency with direct re- 
sponsibility for higher education. Yet 
there is cooperation and joint re- 
sponsibility with other agencies of the 
Church in the operation of two of these 
Negro colleges. Since neither agency 
owns the colleges in question (both 
being represented on the trustee 
board), there is no conflict of interest. 

Another specific question is degree 
of ownership and control. The Board 
of Education owns six of these Negro 
institutions but scrupulously avoids 
control of them. The control is vested 
in a board of trustees on which the 
Board of Education is represented. 
Of the six institutions not owned 
by the Board of Education, two are 
mergers and a third is a part of a 
federation. Two are related to the 
Board of Education by long history 
but are not highly subsidized by the 
Methodist Church because of the 
scope of total budget and the principle 
of autonomy. In all cases, however, 
the proper church relationship is 
sought through intelligent trustee rep- 
resentation rather than through strong 
centralized action 

With this as background, it is now 
proper tc summarize the present 
rationale of support to Methodist 
colleges for Negroes, both in policy 
and strategy. 

1. The Methodist Church now sup- 
ports more Negro colleges than any 
other religious body. This is done 
because of the large Negro constit- 
uency, the need to develop leadership, 
and the strong historic position sug- 
gested above. 





2. It was seen that Methodists have 
always given significant support for 
these schools. However, because of 
enlarging quality needs, this support 
has always needed to be larger. The 
Race Relations offerings have totaled 
$3,822,117 over the nineteen-year per- 
iod, 1941-1959. It began in 1941 at 
$27,363. By 1946, it had grown to 
$125,916. In 1953, the 1946 figure 
almost doubled: $251,613. The total 
in 1959 was $401,528. 

In addition, the colleges receive 
basic appropriations through the gen- 
eral treasury of the Methodist Church, 
called World Service. 

3. The Methodist Episcopal Church 
began the work of Negro education 
for the purpose of relief, education, 
and the highest uplift of the freedmen. 
Feeling that these have been sorely 
neglected points in Negro life his- 
torically, the Church has reaffirmed 
its historic position during each his- 
torical turning point. However, it 
seeks to make adjustments of quality 
to each historical challenge. For ex- 
ample, every official body in the 
Methodist Church has gone on record 
in favor of first-class colleges, with 
accreditation as a minimum goal. 

4. The points of leadership training 
and creative interracial cooperation 
are now naturally emphasized above 
“relief? and simple evangelization. 
There is nonetheless a vital hope that 
Christian character and community 
stability, even in economic terms, will 
be direct results of support to Metho- 
dist colleges. 

5. There has been historically a 
flexibility in strategy which allowed 
for combinations of strength, with- 
drawals and other adjustments. The 
first merger of colleges came in 1873. 
Since then, New Orleans University 
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(Methodist) has merged with Straight 
College (Congregational) to form Dil- 
lard University; Morgan College was 
sold to the state of Maryland; Clark 
College was relocated in Atlanta; 
Samuel Huston (Methodist) was 
merged with Tillotson (Congrega- 
tional) to form Huston-Tillotson in 
Texas; and many schools were closed. 

It was quite natural that the vigor- 
ous discussion surrounding public 
school desegregation should demand 
further clarification of basic positions. 
One remembers the brief but hectic 
period when it was declared that all 
Negro colleges should be closed. What- 
ever the historical expression of a 
rationale for support, it was clear that 
the most careful thinking was needed 
in the decade 1950-1960. 

In April, 1954, the staff of the Di- 
vision of Educational Institutions of 
the Board of Education of the Metho- 
dist Church issued the following state- 
ment during the Annual Meeting in 
Detroit, Michigan: 

We recommend that our Metho- 
dist Annual Conferences reaffirm 
their support of the Negro Metho- 
dist colleges which are engaged in 
the highly important work of Chris- 
tian education and are helping pro- 
duce a trained Christian leadership. 
We want to point out that when 
the Church supports these colleges, 
It 1s supporting institutions in which 
our Negro young people are freed to 
improve their status and to challenge 
segregation. ... 

Renewed support of Christian 
higher education at this critical 


stage of our history will not only 
improve the social positions of our 
Negro citizens, but will give us young 
Negro leaders who will bring strong 
Christian influence into all areas of 
the American community. The best 
way to fortify the “Negro college’ 
in these changing times is to make it 
a very good Christian college." 


Upon these bases—leadership train- 
ing, Christian influences, the absorp- 
tion of “Negro college” by “quality 
college,” and the actual defeat of 
segregation—the Methodist Church 
has set its new rationale of support 
for Negro colleges. The most recent 
general conference of the Methodist 
Church voted, in May, 1960, a 
million dollar annual goal in Race 
Relations offerings and a special capi- 
tal development fund of $250,000 an- 
nually. At the same time, the Uni- 
versity Senate of the Methodist Church 
is now at work on a study to make 
present Negro colleges a more in- 
clusive part of the mainstream of 
higher education. When this is ac- 
complished, there will be no further 
basis for special appeals. However, it 
is the position of the Methodist 
Church that the long-standing deficits 
in educational quality must be erased 
at the earliest possible moment. Then 
it will be quite realistic and desirable 
to see high-quality colleges for all 
people: some formerly Negro, some 
formerly white. 





1 Board of Education of The Methodist 
Church. Annual Report and Proceedings, 1954, 


p. 226 











CHAPTER V 


THE POLICIES AND RATIONALE GOVERNING SUPPORT OF NEGRO 
PRIVATE COLLEGES MAINTAINED BY THE UNITED 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE U.S.A. 


E. Fay CAMPBELL 


Executive Secretary, Division of Higher Education, Board of Christian Education, 
The United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 


As I write this introductory state- 
ment, it is evident that the 1960 
Yearbook is most timely in its theme 
this year. Within the past week— 
early April—the stories from Africa, 
South Africa, Korea, Cuba, and parts 
of the U.S.A. all tell the same thing. 
The white man does not realize what 
is taking place. Living in an age in 
revolution, the white man still expects 
somehow to ride out the storm and 
then settle down again to control the 
destiny of the world, economically, 
politically, educationally, and socially. 
My theme is policy and rationale. But 
the plain truth is that the United 
Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America does not have a 
policy or a rationale in this area. 
Neither does any other denomination 
so far as we can find out by looking 
at the programs. 


History 


The old line denominations started 
work among the Negroes at the time 
of the Civil War. They saw the need 
to serve a people freed from human 
slavery. They built colleges and schools 
of various kinds. They put white men 
in charge—mostly Northerners—and 
spent a great deal of money. One gets 
the impression that great things were 
done during the early years following 
the close of the war. But the great 


dynamic movement seems to have 
slowed down about the time of the 
First World War. It was hard to turn 
over the major administrative duties 
at the colleges to Negroes, no matter 
how able they were. It was the same 
old story, seen so often in the foreign 
missionary movement. “We must de- 
crease’ is a great ideal but certainly 
the white educator has found it difficult 


to apply. 
THE PRESENT SITUATION 


The United Presbyterian Church of 
North America and the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. were merged 
just two years ago. The former United 
Presbyterian Church of North America 
brought with it into the new church one 
splendid Negro college in Tennessee. 
It was related to the Board of National 
Missions in the old church and is still 
so related in the new church. The 
former Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. brought with it two Negro 
colleges related to the Board of 
National Missions and one related to 
the Board of Christian Education. 
In 1960, we have four colleges, three 
of them four-year colleges and one a 
junior college, one related to the 
Church through the Board of Christian 
Education and three related to the 
Church through the Board of National 
Missions. It is next to impossible for 
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anyone to explain how this situation 
came about. The simplest thing to 
say is that the Church had no policy 
in regard to Negro colleges and so 
expediency prevailed. Of course the 
Church had founded and cooperated 
with other Negro colleges down 
through the years, but this was the 
situation on January 1, 1960. 

But the present situation is further 
confused. The large majority of the 
colleges related to the United Pres- 
byterian Church in the U.S.A. are 
affiliated with the Church through the 
Board of Christian Education while 
there are a few colleges which are under 
the supervision of the Board of 
National Missions. Here again, the 
lack of a clear policy and rationale 
has led to some strange things. It is 
now time for the Church to decide on 
a program based on a policy. Such a 
long-range program is absolutely es- 
sential if our colleges are to survive. 

The purpose of this article then is 
not to set forth the policy and rationale 
of the United Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A. That cannot be done by 
anyone. But it is possible to suggest 
some of the areas which must be ex- 
plored if the Church is to develop a 
long-range policy which will serve the 
needs of our time. The following dis- 
cussion cannot be official. 

1. We must quit talking about 
Negro and white colleges. In order to 
do this, it is necessary to enlist students 
and faculty in all colleges from all of 
the elements of the Protestant world. 
The wider the variety, the better the 
education, provided the teachers are 
well trained and dedicated scholars 
and the students are attracted to the 
colleges because they want this type 
of education. We must devise ways to 
have exchange of teachers between 


our colleges. It has always been rela- 
tively easy to secure white teachers 
who will teach in the old Negro col- 
leges. It is not always easy to find 
qualified non-white teachers for all 
of our faculties. We must provide ade- 
quate fellowships and scholarships to 
enable Negro students to go on to 
graduate schools. There is a great 
shortage of teachers qualified for 
college teaching but the shortage is 
peculiarly acute among Negroes and 
some other non-white groups. The 
first and most pressing task before 
every college in the U.S.A.—Christian 
or secular—is to find a faculty that is 
living in the dynamic mid-twentieth 
century. The old graduate school 
degree isn’t a sufficient credential 
today. It will be hard for the formerly 
Negro college to integrate its faculty 
but not impossible. We have a history 
for this. But the integrated faculty 
must be a vital group of men and 
women who build a true community 
of learning if the college is to serve the 
Christian cause. And the faculty must 
be drawn from all nations and cultures. 
Our first business then is to stop talk- 
ing about Negro colleges. We need 
colleges, worthy of the name. 

2. The Christian Church must de- 
vote its attention to colleges with a 
clear-cut institutional purpose. The 
early Negro colleges were founded to 
help a backward people. They had 
different academic standards than the 
white colleges in the region. Many of 
them were industrial schools. It is 
high time that the Church recon- 
struct its thinking and build its pro- 
gram for a new day. The modern 
political state will provide training for 
its people. The state and modern in- 
dustry demand technicians, scientists, 
all kinds of trained workers. In every 
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part of the world—Africa, U.S.A., 
Asia—the state will provide schools 
and colleges and universities. The 
Church ought to accept this fact and 
act responsibly. The task before the 
Church is to keep alive the funda- 
mental concern and need of mankind 
for the life of the mind. God is the 
source of truth and of all knowledge. 
The Church does not resent the dis- 
coveries of scholars, no matter what 
their religion. All truth serves God 
and mankind. But the Church must 
see to it that the great disciplines are 
not neglected in this so-called practical 
age which is spending billions of dollars 
on scientific research for two reasons 
mainly, so far as one can discover. 
The scientists must (1) continue to 
raise the standard of living, and (2) 
enable us to defend ourselves against 
all of our enemies. It is quite evident 
that the Christian cannot call these 
goals great education. It is the major 
task of the Christian educator in our 
time, then, to keep alive the concern 
for true learning, that is for history, 
philosophy, psychology, theology, 
great literature, the Bible, economics. 
The Church had better realize that the 
state is going to train its citizens. It 
will provide its technicians. But the 
state will not train its thinkers. It 
will do some things in that direction. 
But the Hebrew-Christian tradition is 
the one tradition in our world which is 
truly humanistic. Only the peoples who 
understand the Bible message, in our 
day, really believe in man and are 
vitally concerned about him. The 
policy of the Church must be to 
strengthen in every way that it can 
the concern for learning. Its colleges 
and seminaries must be academic in- 
stitutions and not just training cen- 
ters. One of our greatest problems is 





to get our people to realize that we 
are living in an era of anti-intellec- 
tualism. Hitler, Senator McCarthy, 
the present leadership in Russia—all 
of these are symbols of a world-wide 
phenomenon. The modern religious 
revival is another. It is world-wide. 
Our churches feel it. Our people want 
more form, more symbols, more emo- 
tion. But the preacher dare not be too 
scholarly or profound. In this day, 
when the mind is not considered too 
important, the Christian Church must 
stand by its faith in the truth. Man 
will shrivel up and perish if he is only 
concerned with his standard of living 
and his security. 

3. The Church must think through 
its financial policy. The early Negro 
college was cheap. The Church pro- 
vided the money to pay the faculty. 
Living was simple and inexpensive. 
But the state colleges and universities 
everywhere have set a new standard. 
The austere life of the small college 
of fifty years ago is only a memory. 
Even our more modest theological 
seminaries have to provide parking 
space for student cars. But it is still 
part of the pattern of our church edu- 
cation that we subsidize the student 
too much. Some colleges and church 
boards of Christian education and 
missions still charge students as if they 
were unable to help to pay their ex- 
penses. There is plenty of room for 
debate as to how large a percentage 
of his educational expense we can ex- 
pect the student to pay. Some say he 
should pay it all. The state agrees to 
pay most of it in the public-supported 
colleges and universities. The Church 
must determine its policy. Colleges 
do need endowments and they need 
subsidies. Few students can afford to 
pay the full cost of their education. 
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But it is a very bad thing for the Negro 
or any other citizen to pauperize him 
and that is what we often do in our 
colleges. The time has come to estab- 
lish a reasonable scale of fees. Let us 
say, for the sake of argument, that 
the student should pay sixty-five 
per cent of the educational costs of 
his education. This leaves thirty- 
five per cent for the endowment and 
for interested patrons and the church. 
Every college should establish some 
such program. Then the Boards of 
Christian Education and National 
Missions can provide scholarship 
grants or loans for the exceptional 
student who cannot meet his bills. 
This would be far cheaper than the 
present program in some colleges. 
But far more important, it would be 
sounder educationally and from the 
Christian point of view. We put the 
Christian cause in a very bad light 
when the church provides a student 
with an education at very little cost 
to himself when the student has the 
money to help. A soundly conceived 
scholarship and loan program is far 
more conducive to sound education 
than the charity hand-out which some 
colleges continue to provide. 

4. One last suggestion. The Church 
does need to provide one or two— 
certainly very few—fine high schools 
and junior colleges where the very 
able and needy boy and girl can get 
an education. The breakdown of the 
family in our time creates a terrible 


problem for the Church. Many minis- 
ters have the awful responsibility of 
trying to advise with young people who 
are Christian and who are able and 
ambitious, but who cannot live at 
home. Divorce, death, poverty—other 
situations create the problem. It 
should be the policy of the Church to 
provide an excellent quality school or 
schools for such young people. They 
should be relatively small, probably 
under 1,000, and very well admin- 
istered. They should have adequate 
facilities, so that the students could 
live in small units. If each of our 
churches would provide for such 
schools, we would salvage some fine 
leadership for the Church. Of course 
they should be interracial in all phases 
of their life. They could well become 
centers for developing the leadership 
for a new day. They should bring 
students and faculty from all over 
the world. They should be big enough 
—not under 600—and small enough— 
not over 1,000—to enable the school to 
be a community. Such a school would 
attract some of the ablest teachers in 
Christendom. 

The time has come to think in new 
terms. Integration must come from 
all directions. The colleges related to 
the Church should lead the march. 
Our Church feels this. We have not 
yet established the ways to do it. 
If this 1960 Yearbook can show us the 
direction to go, it will have done a 
great service. 








CHAPTER VI 


THE POLICIES AND RATIONALE UNDERLYING THE SUPPORT OF 
NEGRO COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS MAINTAINED BY THE 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 


L. W. Bortrroms 


Secretary, Negro Work Department, Division of Home Missions, Board of Church 
Extension, Presbyterian Church in the United States 


Stillman College, Tuscaloosa, Ala- 
bama, is the one institution for Negro 
youth maintained by the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States. The aim 
of this chapter is to deal briefly with 
three questions. First, what purpose 
prompted the establishment of Still- 
man? Second, is the Church’s reason 
for supporting this college different 
from that which prompts the mainte- 
nance of her white colleges? And 
finally, what hopes and plans are en- 
tertained for the future of Stillman 
College? 

Stillman College, originally called 
Tuscaloosa Institute, was established 
in 1876, eleven years after the close 
of the War between the States. Just 
at the close of the period known as 
Reconstruction, it was clear that 
Negroes would not continue indefi- 
nitely to worship in the balconies of 
white Presbyterian churches. They 
would form their own churches and 
would need their own ministers. To 
meet this obvious need for training 
Negro ministers the General Assembly 
took action in 1875, which resulted in 
the establishment of Tuscaloosa In- 
stitute. In 1893 the name of the school 
was changed to Stillman Institute to 
commemorate the services of the 
founder, Dr. Charles A. Stillman. 
The primary purpose of this school was 
to train ministers for the Negro Pres- 


byterian churches. This action of the 
1875 General Assembly came as the 
result of overtures from many Pres- 
byterian churches in widely separated 
areas of the country. Already, in 1865, 
the Assembly had approved the licens- 
ing of Negroes who possessed suitable 
qualifications to preach among colored 
congregations, but now the time had 
come when these men needed to be 
trained and the action of the 1875 
General Assembly pointed up this 
fact. 

While the original purpose for found- 
ing the school was to train ministers, 
it soon became clear that success in 
the study of theology was directly 
related to the level of academic train- 
ing the ministerial student possessed. 
After trying to cope with the frustra- 
tions which both the professors and 
pupils had experienced because the 
student possessed very little, if any, 
formal education, the Church ap- 
proved an academic program which 
was preparatory to theological study. 

Realizing that not only must the 
mind in the pulpit be trained but also 
the mind in the pew, the Assembly in 
1899 approved a plan to admit young 
men to study who were not interested 
in the gospel ministry, and also girls 
over fourteen years of age, who com- 
muted daily. This program was ex- 
panded later when a dormitory for 
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female students was erected in 1922 
and the institution became a co- 
educational high school. Circumstances 
helped the Church to see that a 
strictly theological program was not 
sufficient. This understanding made 
a coeducational high school possible. 
In the same way circumstances con- 
tinued to give light to the minds of the 
leaders of the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S., and in the light of new under- 
standing a junior college was estab- 
lished in 1927. 

The necessity for a more realistic 
approach to Negro education in the 
light of Negro development caused the 
Church to discontinue the two-year 
junior college program in 1949, and 
the Assembly approved a plan for a 
four-year liberal arts college. 

Although the larger enrollment was 
in an area other than theology, the 
institution continued to maintain an 
emphasis on the Christian aspects of 
the liberal education. 

It perhaps will be safe to say that 
Stillman College, like many other 
Negro institutions, was founded by the 
Church for the purpose of giving a 
basic education to Negro youth and to 
further the Kingdom of God in train- 
ing the youth to read and understand 
the Bible and serve as ministers and 
religious leaders. At the time Stillman 
was founded, the work done was truly 
basic education because of the low 
educational level of Negroes. 

The institution has gone through 
many stages since its founding. In the 
early days it operated under a mis- 
sionary concept and because of the 
low economic level of the people being 
served it was a “work your way 
through” type of institution. 

We must face the fact that the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S., supported 


Stillman College in the same way and 
with the same motivation it supported 
a mission in Africa. 

During the middle period of this 
development, I think the Church 
maintained Stillman College because 
it could help the Negro people best by 
training them to earn a living. This 
was the same philosophy under which 
Tuskegee Institute operated. The 
school became a place where the 
deserving Negro youth could receive 
an education on a work scholarship 
in a Christian atmosphere, and at the 
same time acquire vocational training 
along with some liberal arts education. 
This philosophy continued to be true 
in 1944 when students were still work- 
ing their way through school and the 
vocational idea was still found in such 
operations as practical nurse’s train- 
ing and the commercial department. 

It was not until the inception of the 
liberal arts college program that the 
training of ministers and lay workers 
was discontinued at Stillman College 
and the emphasis was no longer placed 
on the vocational training except in 
the areas of commercial work and 
teaching. Since 1944 the college has 
gone through some very decided 
changes. The missionary idea has 
lessened in importance, and the num- 
ber of students unable to pay a sub- 
stantial part of their school expenses 
has declined along with the number of 
those working their way through 
college. The quality of education has 
become a very serious matter. 

All through this development how- 
ever the institution has maintained 
its Christian character, and it is right 
to say that Stillman College today 
is an excellent liberal arts college in a 
Christian setting. As has been men- 
tioned, the strictly vocational training 
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idea is limited to commercial work 
and teaching. God, again acting in 
events and circumstances, moved our 
Assembly to deeper thinking concern- 
ing the training of Negro youth. 

We are living in a time when there 
is a great deal of development taking 
place on the part of Negro people. 
Many new communities are growing 
and developing in which Negro people 
are owning their own homes. The in- 
dividual Negro is moving ahead in his 
education and is growing beyond his 
accustomed emotional expression of 
religion. 

If these people are to be reached for 
Christ, it is necessary to give them a 
dignified worship experience and a 
seven-day-a-week educational and 
service program. The Negro churches 
must provide excellent leadership for 
this full and thoroughgoing program, 
and the Church has realized that if we 
are to get this kind of leadership, our 
Negro ministers must be trained in the 
existing seminaries of our denomina- 
tion. Now that Negro youth are at- 
tending the seminaries supported by 
the Presbyterian Church, U. S., Still- 
man has been relieved of the responsi- 
bility of offering ministerial training. 

From all indications the Church is 
committed to the task of developing 
Stillman College into a small, quality, 
liberal arts college with excellent 
teaching, expecting most of the grad- 
uates to seek further professional 
training, with a large majority enter- 
ing the field of education and some, 
church vocations, such as Christian 
education or the ministry, as well as 
other professions. 

The college is owned by the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States. 
In the past it has been operated under 
the sponsorship of the Church’s Exe- 


cutive Committee on Home Missions. 
At a later date it was operated under 
the Executive Committee of Negro 
Work. It is now operated under a 
Board of Trustees appointed by the 
General Assembly and is supported by 
appropriations from that body. 

The Board of Trustees for Stillman 
College is made up of twenty-four 
members representing the following 
positions of responsibility: ministers, 
a university president, university de- 
partment heads, insurance executives, 
businessmen, teachers and housewives. 
It is an interracial committee with 
eight members coming from Alabama, 
one from Arkansas, two from Florida, 
two from Georgia, one from Maryland, 
three from Mississippi, four from 
Tennessee, one from Texas, one from 
Virginia and one from North Carolina. 
The Board assembles to transact 
business twice a year and makes a 
report once a year to the General 
Assembly. 

It is evident that the personnel of 
the Board comes from highly educated, 
successful and _ influential circles 
throughout the South. Such persons 
are expected by the Church to under- 
stand and feel a responsibility for the 
needs of the college in these times 
which will make it a first-rate institu- 
tion. The history of the college in the 
past ten years has justified the faith of 
the Church in the trustees and the 
college administration. 

Why does the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States support Stillman 
College now? The motives are many 
and mixed. There are undoubtedly 
some reactionary Presbyterians who 
see Stillman College as a defense 
against integrating other colleges in 
the denomination. They are glad to 
see the Negro provided for at Stillman 
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so he will not apply at any of the 
white colleges supported by the de- 
nomination. There is no way of know- 
ing whether or not these people actually 
contribute great sums of money. On 
the other extreme, there are some 
liberals in the Church who out of 
conscience will not give to Stillman 
for fear that it is serving, wittingly or 
unwittingly, as the last stronghold of 
segregation. In between these two 
groups stands the mass of Presby- 
terians whose consciences are gen- 
uinely troubled over the racial situa- 
tion. They lack courage and con- 
viction; yet they wish to do some- 
thing. Education is something good 
they know, therefore, they are glad 
to support an institution which will 
offer good education to an under- 
privileged people. They do this, not to 
break down segregation nor to main- 
tain it, but simply out of a general 
desire to do something good in a bad 
situation. Some of them give sacri- 
ficially to do this good thing, as they 
see it. 

From this group in the last few 
years has come a new indication that 
the Church is committed to the task 
of supporting Stillman College and 
developing it into a first-class liberal 
arts college. 

One basic indication of this con- 
viction is the marked increase in the 
financial support. Back in 1953 the 
Church raised two million dollars, 
half of which went to the Department 
of Negro Work for the purpose of 
Starting churches in newly develop- 
ing Negro communities and the other 
half went to Stillman College for the 
purpose of strengthening that insti- 
tution. From these funds Stillman 
strengthened its endowment and built 
new structures on the campus. 


Although the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S., first committed itself to the 
fostering of a school for the training 
of Negroes for the gospel ministry, 
it has been willing to expand its pro- 
gram to include a wider area of edu- 
cational service as the societal de- 
mands have become more urgent and 
the horizons of the Church leaders 
have been lifted and moved forward. 

During the last ten years the ex- 
pansion has been rapid. A four-year 
curriculum has been developed; the 
institution has attained membership 
in the Regional Accrediting Associa- 
tion; college enrollment has more than 
doubled; the physical plant has four 
new buildings for instruction and the 
the housing of students, seven new 
faculty homes, hard-surfaced drive- 
ways; the appropriation coming from 
the General Assembly has doubled. 

In 1958 and 1959 the receipts from 
the Assembly through appropriations 
were a little less than a hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. In addition, 
thousands more were invested by in- 
dividuals and groups in the Church in 
sponsoring students, mainly in paying 
all or part of their fees. 

During the year 1960 Stillman 
College is the recipient of the Birth- 
day Offering sponsored by the Women 
of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States which will bring to the 
college approximately one hundred 
seventy-five thousand dollars. These 
funds will be used to build a new ad- 
ministration-classroom building. 

Such interest and outlay of funds 
strongly suggest that the Church plans 
to strengthen the institution so that it 
may attain and hold a place in the 
family of small liberal arts colleges 
which are essential to our national 
well-being. 
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It needs to be said here that owner- 
ship of Stillman College by the de- 
nomination of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S., has not made the 
college sectarian. Many students of 
all faiths are admitted on equal 
terms. The majority of the student 
body, in fact, comes from other than 
Presbyterian homes. Thinking in terms 
of those people who want to do some- 
thing good in a bad situation, it would 
seem fair to say that the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S., supports Stillman 
College to provide Negro youth a 
college made up predominately of 
Negro people where they can develop 
qualities of leadership, giving them the 
opportunity of having a sense of be- 
longing in the entire life and activity 
of the campus. 

Another factor entering into this 
picture is that in the denomination 
Stillman provides a wonderful op- 
portunity for the two races to become 
better acquainted with each other on a 
high level. For example, there is a 
biracial faculty and all faculty mem- 
bers are under the Dean, who is a 
Negro. Some Divisions are headed by 
Negroes. In this same picture, it also 
broadens the experience of students 
to become acquainted with members 
of the white race who respect them as 
persons and are interested in each one 
making the most of himself. The 
college again provides the opportunity 
for hundreds of members of the white 
race to visit Stillman and become 
acquainted with the type of Negro 
that otherwise would be altogether 
out of their experience. 

To be sure, much of the support of 
the college in the beginning was full 
of the spirit of paternalism; however, 
this spirit is rapidly passing away. 
Those most intimately associated with 


the promotion of the interests of the 
college are free of this spirit. Many of 
the ministers of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S., are encouraging sup- 
port to the college because this spirit 
of paternalism has passed. 

The informed ministry of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States 
is proud of Stillman College. There 
was a time when this was not true 
among ministers who knew of the 
strong spirit of paternalism. However, 
in this new era of Stillman’s progress 
many ministers can personally sup- 
port the college with enthusiasm and 
without reservation. This they would 
not do if they thought the college 
had not freed itself from the spirit of 
paternalism which previously existed. 

Stillman College is a college in a 
biracial Church, therefore, the ques- 
tion necessarily comes: Is the rationale 
underlying the support of this college 
any different from that upon which 
support of white colleges in the de- 
nomination is predicated? In some 
respects it must be. Stillman is sup- 
ported for a group that represents a 
minute percentage of the membership 
of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. 
The other colleges are supported for 
the children of the overwhelming 
majority group in this denomination. 
With strong conviction it can be said 
that the idea that we can support a 
second-rate institution at Stillman 
seems to be dead. The Church appears 
to be very solidly behind the idea that 
education at Stillman College should be 
of the same quality as education at 
the other colleges. 

Again, we can see that there is some 
difference in the support of Stillman 
and the other colleges in that Still- 
man College is the only one supported 
by the entire General Assembly, which 
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makes it distinctive at least in this 
regard. The other colleges are sup- 
ported by various presbyteries and 
synods and controlled by them. 

In all honesty it must also be ad- 
mitted that there is a difference in the 
attitude of the members of the Church 
regarding Stillman College and other 
colleges of the denomination. The 
factor of racial differences cannot be 
ignored, however much we might wish 
it had no significant value. There has 
always been a real sense of concern for 
the welfare of the Negro people in the 
Church; it has been cruelly twisted and 
inconsistent but it has nevertheless 
been there. 

This concern has been due partly to 
a genuine sense of Christian responsi- 
bility and also to an unconscious feel- 
ing of guilt for a situation which 
consciences have never been able fully 
to accept. It can be concluded that 
the Presbyterian Church, U. S., has 
a genuine interest in the quality of 
education at Stillman College and this 
interest in quality is no different for 
Stillman than any of the other colleges 
in our denomination. In this respect I 
think the rank and file of the Pres- 
byterian Church, U. S., member- 
ship is supporting Stillman and will 
continue to support it in the future in 
much the same way as they support 
Southwestern, Davidson and other of 
the white colleges of the denomination. 
They think of it as a Christian institu- 
tion providing quality education and 
not as a missionary endeavor to pro- 
vide meager opportunities for the 
underprivileged. Those who give this 
support will think of Stillman as being 
valuable to the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S., in that it keeps the issue of 
human dignity and equality squarely 
before the conscience of the Church. 


We now come to consideration of 
the question, What does the Presby- 
terian Church, U. S., conceive its 
future réle to be in the development 
and support of this church-related 
Negro institution? As to the denom- 
ination’s idea concerning its future 
réle with Stillman College, we would 
perhaps find it difficult to say that we 
know. The réle of the Church is going 
to be determined by those who are 
closely associated with the leadership 
of the college and have the college as 
their immediate concern. 

For the past ten years the denom- 
ination has supported the college as 
never before. Much of the financial 
support has been invested in new 
buildings. Presbyterians seem to be- 
lieve, then, that Stillman has a future. 
They are not nearly so sure what that 
future is. There are liberals whe feel 
that the time will come in the not too 
distant future when our other church 
colleges will be admitting Negroes; at 
that point, presumably, some white 
students will enter Stillman. There 
are others who feel that Stillman will 
always remain a college for Negroes, 
that for the foreseeable future there 
will be Negroes in the South who are 
so handicapped financially and edu- 
cationally that the Church should con- 
tinue to subsidize a good, small college 
for them. 

History has revealed that in the 
Southern states where all legal re- 
strictions and segregations have been 
removed the majority of Negroes are 
still attending all-Negro institutions. 
This finds some explanation in the 
sociological and educational history of 
Negroes of the South. If this trend 
continues, Negro institutions will re- 
main for the most part Negro. Whether 
we like it or not, integration, because 
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of its very nature, will be an accom- 
plished fact through the process of 
evolution. 


What happens in either direction, 
the future of the church-related college 
is to be found in taking a strong posi- 
tion for quality education. Those con- 
cerned with the college are sure that 
it is obligated to strive for academic 
excellence in a restricted area of higher 
education so that Stillman may not 
be the victim of attempting to offer 
instruction in too many different areas 
or fields of higher education. 


As the Church plays its réle in the 
future of Stillman College the basic 
goal is that of a quality liberal arts 
education with the purpose of opening 
new horizons for the students who 
attend there. The emphasis ought to 
be on growth and individual attain- 
ment. The college should endeavor in 
every aspect to encourage creative 
action and a power of decision on the 
basis of informed and_ thoughtful 
judgment consciously pursued. 


As the college works with the stu- 
dent it should help him to be emotion- 
ally independent, to think for himself, 
to exercise as a citizen of a democratic 
society his right and duty of personal 
judgment. As individuals, the stu- 
dents should be encouraged to have 
the strength to stand in solitary re- 
sponsibility lest they become molded 
into personalities without purpose or 
identity, thus becoming people who 
reflect only the wishes of others and 
who change with every new prevailing 
circumstance. 


The curriculum should provide speci- 
fic career preparation courses by which 
a graduate can be prepared for going 
on to a professional career in the min- 
istry, medicine, law, education, busi- 





ness, or graduate work in other spe- 
cialized fields. 

While the Christian religion must 
form the heart and core of the cur- 
riculum at Stillman College—and defi- 
nite plans are being taken in this 
direction—those responsible for the 
college are also following the advice of 
the Stillman Academic Council as it 
plans for the future in the following 
regards. 

In the humanities continued em- 
phasis is being placed on correction of 
deficiency in reading, writing and 
speaking English, and certain of the 
courses in literature are especially 
designed to attract and enrich the 
general student while others may pre- 
pare the specialists for graduate work 
or teaching English. They look to the 
time of preparing foreign language 
teachers for the high schools and giv- 
ing a major concentration, as soon as 
possible, in music, art and speech. 
Emphasis will be placed on extensive 
reading, particularly on the part of 
selected students, in the great books 
of all times. 

In the area of the natural sciences 
the college forces see the necessity of 
making a careful study to discover the 
actual opportunities in science and 
mathematics in the secondary schools 
from which we draw students. Also 
an effort will be made to try to com- 
municate to those schools in every way 
possible that students who desire to 
major or minor in college mathe- 
matics must study plane geometry 
and algebra in high school. The 
science courses will be taught on a 
challenging level which will place 
science in proper relation to other 
disciplines, particularly history. The 
college sees the need for a program 
for premedical and predental students. 
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In the Division of Psychology and 
Education the college sees the need 
of discovering the motives which lead 
so many students to specialize in 
education, whether or not they have 
aptitudes for it or general interst in 
it, and is concerned that an effort be 
made to inform students’ parents that 
not every college student is equipped 
to teach and that there is an increas- 
ing number of openings in other fields 
for the Negro college graduate. 

The college is also trying to discover 
if there is a need for and a possibility 
of a major in psychology. It is also 
exploring the need and possibility of 
a Presbyterian guidance center. 

In the Division of Religion and 
Philosophy responsibility is accepted 
for developing interdisciplinary courses 
which will help mature students to 
synthesize their knowledge. A careful 
study is being made of the actual 
religious information and misinforma- 
tion brought to Stillman by entering 
students. In this area the College 
feels its responsibility of changing 
the image of the Negro ministry, the 
Negro church, and the understanding 
of the Christian religion. 

The Stillman Academic Council 
recommends that a careful study be 
made of actual business opportunities 
open to Negro graduates of Stillman 
College, that the business curriculum 
be shaped to prepare students for 
those opportunities, and that a course 
in economics for the general student 
be developed. It is also recommended 
that a careful study be made of the 
social science background which fresh- 
men bring with them to Stillman and 
that more courses be developed in the 
area of the family and family rela- 
tionships. 

The administration is developing 


definite policies for recruiting new 
staff, and care is being given to find 
persons who are both competent 
scholars and committed Christians. 
The College is endeavoring to main- 
tain close touch with the graduate 
schools most likely to produce such 
instructors and is trying to project 
their needs from two to three years 
ahead whenever possible. 

The qualifications of the present staff 
of the College are being improved 
through study leaves, and attention 
is being given to the fact that many 
faculty members have never had in- 
telligent instruction in religion and so 
find it exceedingly difficult to play the 
role expected of them in a Christian 
college. The College sees the need of 
providing such instruction along with 
special study in their teaching fields. 
All possible effort is being made to 
increase religious understanding among 
the faculty in order that the church- 
related college may be the Christian 
institution it should be. A faculty that 
is religiously literate and religiously 
committed will be in a position to 
teach the various subjects of the cur- 
riculum so that religion is presented 
as an integral part of all life and not 
as something separate and distinct. 
This does not mean that authoritarian 
presupposition should harness or limit 
the free search for truth wherever it 
leads, nor does it mean that religion 
should be dragged in where it does not 
naturally belong. It does mean how- 
ever that all truth finds its source and 
center in God; working in this faith 
the faculty and student body come to 
realize that truth demands respect 
and commitment and that all truth 
is somehow related to all other truth. 
The faculty then must not be a group 
of narrow specialists, but a team of 
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committed scholars informed about 
the Christian faith and dedicated to it. 
The College is working for this type 
of faculty. 

In order to become the quality col- 
lege the Church hopes for, Stillman is 
making every effort to provide a cur- 
riculum which will enable the student 
to enter graduate schools in good stand- 
ing. It is also endeavoring to have the 
curriculum include those courses which 
are required for entrance to graduate 
schools in the fields in which the 
College offers instruction. Through an 
effective counseling and guidance pro- 
gram the students are encouraged to 
investigate the specific graduate 
schools they wish to attend early in 
their college career so that they may 
obtain the necessary credits for en- 
trance. 

The academic teaching load is mov- 
ing toward fewer classroom hours, in 
order that the faculty might have 
time for further study and research. 
The College provides in its long-range 
plans that as many of the faculty as 
are qualified should be given an in- 
structional load of not more than 
fifteen teaching hours per week, but 
will maintain an average for the whole 
faculty of twelve hours. This is done 
that the true stature of the faculty 
may be established through scholarly 
curiosity and investigation. 

A program of the kind outlined 
above requires adequate facilities. The 
College, therefore, has future long- 
range plans in this regard. The follow- 
ing time schedule in regard to plant 
development is proposed. 

By September 1960 the administra- 
tion-classroom building is to be under- 
way. This building will have space for 
all administrative offices of the college 
including offices for Public Relations 





and Alumni work. There will be a 
conference room for faculty and trustee 
meetings, faculty lounge, prayer room, 
a goodly number of classrooms and 
faculty offices. This building is to be 
completed by September 1961. As 
soon as it is completed and occupied 
the present classroom space in the 
Sheppard Library, which was built in 
1956, will be used to allow the library 
to increase its reading room seating 
capacity and its open shelving and 
stack area. Seating should be available 
for 300 to 350 students and shelving 
for an eventual 80,000 volumes. 
Present seating capacity is 100 and the 
volumes total 17,000, with all shelves 
and stacks practically filled. The com- 
pletion of this building will make it 
possible to move the administration 
offices out of the Winsborough Build- 
ing and the space will be altered for 
dormitory residence rooms and ma- 
tron’s quarters. 

In 1962, sooner if possible, plans 
call for additions to the present science 
building to provide additional needed 
laboratories, stock rooms and lecture 
rooms. It is felt that the present build- 
ing with annexes would not ever be a 
satisfactory home for a full science 
program and that the long-range plans 
must include an entirely new science 
building appropriately and adequately 
designed and equipped. Construction, 
it is hoped, will commence in 1965. 

The present Student Union should 
be enlarged to double the dining space 
and kitchen facilities. This too is to 
be begun in 1965. In 1970 the college 
wants to build an additional men’s 
dormitory and women’s dormitory. 
In 1975 it wants to have completed 
an auditorium-music building. The 
auditorium should seat 750 with bal- 
cony space to increase the total capa- 
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city to 1,200. The building should 
have facilities for dramatics, musicals, 
lectures, and all types of activities 
and cultural programs, as well as 
movies. All music department ac- 
commodations will be in this building 
and it is suggested that speech and 
reading laboratories might be included. 
The 1960 Birthday Offering of the 
Women of the Church will provide 
funds to construct the administration- 
classroom building. Library expansion 
and science building should have spe- 
cial appeal to certain foundations. A 


church-wide campaign for all agencies 
of the Church, which will include 
Stillman, could produce sufficient cap- 
ital funds for Stillman to complete 
these goals. 

Those responsible for the College 
hope that in these facilities, sur- 
rounded by a Christian, scholarly 
atmosphere the student looking for 
quality education will find oil for 
his lamp and inspiration which will 
tend to stimulate curiosity, scholarly 
research and investigation. 











CHAPTER VII 


THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH: POLICIES AND 
RATIONALE UPON WHICH SUPPORT OF ITS NEGRO 
COLLEGES IS PREDICATED 


Toutie L. CauTIon 


Executive Secretary, Division of Racial Minorities, The American Church Institute 
for Negroes 


The colleges of the American Church 
Institute for Negroes are facing one of 
the most critical periods of their 
history. Not only are their operational 
budgets inadequate to meet the in- 
creasing costs of education and high 
standards set by the accrediting au- 
thorities, but they are in the untenable 
position of competing with the more 
adequately financially supported state 
institutions for much sought after 
faculty members. 

At the present time, there are four 
schools and one college center affil- 
iated with the American Church Insti- 
tute for Negroes and of these, two have 
been associated with the Institute 
from the beginning of its work: 

St. Augustine’s College, Raleigh, 
N. C., is the oldest of the Institute 
schools, founded in 1867 as a normal 
collegiate institute. It has been affil- 
iated with ACIN since 1907. A four- 
year college course is offered leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts or 
Bachelor of Science. The college is 
accredited class “A” by the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, and the North Carolina De- 
partment of Public Instruction. Along 
with St. Paul’s College, it is a member 
of the Association of American Col- 
leges, the American Council on Educa- 
tion, and the United Negro College 
Fund. The college property consists of 
about 96 acres of land and the current 
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enrollment is 478 students. The operat- 
ing budget for the academic year 
1960-61 is approximately $607,475 
of which $105,000.00 is contributed by 
ACIN. The incumbent president is Dr. 
James A. Boyer, a former graduate of 
the school. St. Augustine’s Chapel, 
dating from 1895 and built by students 
from rock that was_ laboriously 
quarried on the campus, conducts 
regular services for both the College 
and the local community. The presi- 
dent of the Board is the Bishop of 
North Carolina and members are 
selected by the Board, although repre- 
sentation from the Diocese of Western 
North Carolina is among those present. 
The faculty is composed of Negroes, 
whites and East Indians. 

St. Paul’s College is the largest of 
the organizations affiliated with ACIN 
and is one of the three original institu- 
tions accepted for affiliation. It was 
founded in 1888 by the Rev. James 
Solomon Russell, who served until his 
retirement in 1928, and was succeeded 
by his son, the late Rev. J. Alvin Rus- 
sell, who served until 1949. The third 
and current president is Dr. Earl H. 
McClenney.. It is an accredited “‘A” 
school by the Virginia Department of 
Education and is fully accredited by 
the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. In 1957, the 
Board of Trustees approved the reor- 
ganization of the curriculum to include 
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courses leading to Bachelor of Arts 
degrees, as well as to Bachelor of 
Science degrees. It owns 860 acres of 
campus, timber and land. The school 
became affiliated with ACIN in March 
1907. From its beginning as a normal 
and industrial school, its curriculum 
now includes courses leading to the 
Bachelor of Arts degree, as well as to 
the Bachelor of Science degree. By a 
formal resolution of the Board of 
Trustees, it is open to students and 
teachers of all denominations and 
races, and at the present time, the 
faculty has two white and three 
Chinese members. The enrollment for 
1959-1960 was 434. As in the other 
ACIN schools, many religious faiths 
are represented among its students 
and faculty. The chapel plays an im- 
portant role in the life of the College 
and also serves the locality as a mission 
church. The 1960-61 budget is 
$594,141.50 of which $90,000.00 is 
furnished by ACIN. 

From the beginning, St. Paul’s has 
played an important part in the life of 
the community. For years the College 
supplied the Southern Railroad, op- 
erating between Danville and Norfolk, 
Virginia with ice, and the town of 
Lawrenceville with water and elec- 
tricity. Today, many buildings stand 
in Lawrenceville and Southside Vir- 
ginia as mute testimonies to the indus- 
trial activity of Saint Paul’s trades’ stu- 
dents. The history of St. Paul’s College 
and its development are reflected in the 
basic aims and the philosophy of the 
college as it stands today. The achieve- 
ments of its graduates throughout the 
world give evidence of the zeal, sacri- 
fice, and educational foresight which 
have characterized its workers and 
leaders through the years. In like 
manner, many fine relationships be- 


tween the “gown and the town” have 
marked the illustrious history of each 
of the schools operating under the 
aegis of the American Church Insti- 
tute for Negroes. In this respect they 
have justified the faith and support of 
the Episcopal Church. 

Voorhees Junior College and High 
School was founded by Elizabeth 
Evelyn Wright, a graduate of Tuskegee 
Institute, in April, 1897. It became 
affliated with ACIN in 1924. Its 
Board of Trustees is elected from the 
two dioceses of South Carolina of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. It has a 
plant of 350 acres of land and a student 
body of 478 students. Both the 
junior college and high school depart- 
ments are accredited by the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schoois. Here again, the college chapel 
serves as the center of social life, and 
supports the local community with a 
spiritual life of its own. The Church 
is an organized mission of the Diocese 
of South Carolina and the bishop is the 
president of the Board of Trustees. 
The budget for 1960-61 is $285,700 
of which $85,000.00 is contributed by 
ACIN. The current president of 
Voorhees is Dr. John F. Potts, who is a 
graduate of Benedict College. 

Okolona Junior College, Okolona, 
Miss., founded in 1902. This school is 
one of eight “‘A’’ schools in the State 
of Mississippi, and is the only one of 
the ACIN schools that is not accredited 
by the Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, as are 
none of the junior colleges in the State 
of Mississippi. It was created as a non- 
sectarian institute by Dr. Wallace A. 
Battle for normal and industrial train- 
ing for young Negro men and women. 
In 1921, affiliation was effected with 
the ACIN. The bishop of the Episcopal 
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Diocese of Mississippi is chairman of 
the Board of Trustees and Oko- 
lona is one of two schools 
whose board of trustees opens 
its membership to non-Episcopalians. 
It may be noted here that all the 
boards of trustees of the schools are 
integrated boards. The physical plant 
comprises two-hundred and eighty 
acres and nine buildings. Accomoda- 
tions for boarding students are pro- 
vided with two dormitories and the 
current enrollment is 186 students. 
The educational program of 
the college is designed to equip its 
graduates to become: (1) competent 
elementary school teachers, (2) trained 
craftsmen in the vocation of their 
choice, or (3) college preparatory 
work. The graduates are eligible for a 
Class “C” Professional Certificate 
which makes them eligible to teach in 
the elementary schools of Mississippi 
and in reciprocating states. The budget 
of the school for 1960-61 was $128,440 
of which $60,000.00 is provided by 
the ACIN. The president, W. Milan 
Davis, died in March, 1960, and at 
this time no successor has_ been 
selected. A full-time chaplaincy is 
maintained and the minister and 
chapel also serve the local community 
as a diocesan missionary church. As at 
all schools, chapel is compulsory and 
great emphasis is placed on the church- 
centered educational program. 

In the graduating classes of 1960, 
there were many honor students. St. 
Augustine’s College graduated a stu- 
dent who received an Atomic Energy 
Foundation award to attend the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, a yearly 
grant of $3,500.00. A woman student 
received a $2,500.00 scholarship for 
graduate work at Tuskegee Institute. 
A St. Paul’s College student received 





a National Science Award, as did a 
Voorhees Junior College student. Ath- 
letes from the schools have made 
distinguished records, and many 
from the junior colleges have earned 
scholarships to Northern  uni- 
versities. The basketball team at 
Okolona College, although not having 
a practice field of its own and forced 
to travel a twenty-eight mile round 
trip for gymnasium facilities, placed 
second in its association, and had two 
members named to the All Conference 
Team. 

The choirs of St. Paul’s College and 
St. Augustine’s College perform 
throughout the land and are in con- 
stand demand for recitals during the 
Easter vacations. Although handi- 
capped by the lack of facilities and 
equipment, the schools continue to set 
enviable records in the fields of 
music and arts. 

The relationship between the stu- 
dents and the local communities is of 
the highest order. The college presi- 
dents command the respect of all and 
the schools pride themselves on the 
fact that there is a noticeable absence 
of any disciplinary problems. During 
the recent “sit-in” movement, the 
students at St. Augustine’s College 
took part in an orderly disciplined 
fashion. At St. Paul’s College, the 
Student Council voted to avoid 
any demonstration in the local stores, 
but boycotted the local movie house 
because of its segregated policy. 

Fort Valley College Center situated 
in Fort Valley, Georgia, formerly 
affiliated as a school with the Institute 
in 1939, when the school was taken 
over by the State of Georgia, became a 
religious center for students at Fort 
Valley State College. It serves a dual 
purpose; it is a ministry to college 
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students, and it is also the Episcopal 
Church for the community. It pro- 
motes a Life and Work Conference, 
held annually, to provide guidance to 
college students in the choice of a life 
career and the value of following 
Christian principles. The budget for 
the year 1960 is $16,000.00, of which 
the ACIN contributes $5,000.00. The 
Director-Chaplain is the Rev. Odell 
G. Harris, Archdeacon in the Diocese 
of Atlanta. The Board of Trustees is 
mixed. 


HIisToricAL BACKGROUND 


In 1865, under the leadership of 
both Northern and Southern church- 
men, an effort was made at the Gen- 
eral Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church to awaken the 
Church to its responsibility for Ne- 
groes, particularly in the South, 
through the organization known as 
“The Protestant Episcopal Freed- 
man’s Commission to Colored People.” 
In 1866 the name was changed to the 
“Commission on Work Among Colored 
People” and later the “Commission on 
Negro Work.” By 1900, the latter 
commission had received some appro- 
priations from the Board of Missions 
toward its proposed work. At that 
time, the Negro communicants of the 
Episcopal Church numbered 15,000. 
(Present number is about 75,000). 

The Episcopal Church was not satis- 
fied with these results and the General 
Convention in 1904 dissolved the Com- 
mission on Negro Work and transferred 
its duties to the Board of Missions. 
The Board of Missions made a special 
study of the relationship, enlisting 
the help of churchmen both North 
and South. By the end of 1905, the 
Board reached the conclusion that to 
best serve the Negro population, a 
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small autonomous body of twelve 
churchmen should be established to 
make a speciality of Negro work, 
to be called “The American Church 
Institute for Negroes.” 

The American Church Institute for 
Negroes was incorporated in 1906 by 
the Board of Missions “‘to promote the 
cause of education of Negroes in the 
South.” The Episcopal Church felt 
that education was an essential prelude 
to the advancement of the Negro in 
citizenship and economic position, as 
well as religious development. Its first 
field agent was the late Rev. Samuel 
H. Bishop who was succeeded by the 
late Robert W. Patton, under whose 
long and devoted directorship, from 
1914-1940, the Institute grew. 

In some ways, the Institute func- 
tions like a holding company in the 
public utility field; it attempts to do 
for the educational organizations cer- 
tain tasks that it is better equipped to 
handle than any individual school. It 
directs fund raising campaigns, and 
attempts to secure grants for 
the _ individual schools from 
educational and other charitable 
foundations. It handles the invest- 
ments for a number of the schools 
and makes a strong effort to aid the 
school authorities in meeting emer- 
gencies which inevitably arise where 
schools have limited __ financial 
resources. 

In the early years of its existence 
when policies were being determined, 
the Institute wrestled with the prob- 
lem of how to assist Negro education; 
whether to establish one or two large 
schools in the South, or open schools 
in each of the Southern states with a 
large population of Negroes. After 
much weighty consideration, a policy 
was adopted to assist and strengthen 
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schools then already in existence. At 
the outset, however, limited resources 
made it difficult to offer more than 
just encouragement and advice. 

It was natural that the progress of 
the Institute during its first ten years 
would be comparatively slow. Policies 
had to be shaped, groundwork had to 
be laid, and the membership of the 
Episcopal Church at large had to be 
acquainted with the purposes of the 
Institute and its mission. The founders 
of the Institute were men of courage 
and faith. They believed that their 
idea was sound and that the Episcopal 
Church would be awakened to a much 
larger sense of its responsibility to the 
Negro than existed at that time. 
Sound educational procedures had to 
be devised so as not to perpetuate the 
substandard facilities which were then 
available. Most important was the 
development of a curriculum based on 
Christian character. The far-sighted 
plan was not only to provide instruc- 
tion, but also to return students to 
their native communities as ministers, 
teachers, nurses, or social workers, in 
order that they might work toward the 
goal of the betterment of local condi- 
tions. 


THE SCHOOLS 


The Institute in its early years did a 
notable work, especially in ensuring 
that every school for Negroes to which 
it brought encouragement and financial 
assistance would be a bonafide scho- 
lastic entity, one that did well with 
what it had and did not pretend to do 
what it was not capable of doing. The 
emphasis was on the development of 
sound education and Christian char- 
acter. 

The following schools were among 
those originally supported by the 





American Church Institute for Ne- 
groes: St. Paul’s College, Lawrence- 
veile, Va., St. Augustine’s College, 
Raleigh, N. C., Voorhees Junior Col- 
lege, Denmark, S. C., Fort Valley 
College, High and Industrial School, 
Fort Valley, Ga., St. Agnes Hospital, 
Raleigh, N. C., St. Agnes School for 
Nurses, Raleigh, N. C., Bishop Payne 
Divinity School, Petersburg, Va., 
Gaudet Normal and Industrial School, 
New Orleans, La., Hoffman St. Mary’s 
College, Mason, Tenn., St. Mark’s 
Industrial School, Birmingham, Ala. 

The last institutions to be released 
from ACIN were: 

The Bishop Payne Divinity School, 
closed in 1949 and became affiliated 
with the Virginia Theological Semin- 
ary at Alexandria, Va. 

St. Agnes Hospital was taken over 
by the city of Raleigh, N.C., also St. 
Agnes School of Nursing. Both of these 
institutions are about to close because 
the community is erecting a new hos- 
pital and nurses’ training center. The 
property is reverting to St. Augustine’s 
College, Raleigh, N.C. 


Basic Po.iciEes 


Certain basic policies have prevailed 
throughout the life of the Institute. 
In aiding in the Christian education of 
Negroes, certain standards had to be 
applied at different stages of develop- 
ment. Of course, the primary policy 
was to aid the Negro in securing an 
education and to see that he was able 
to use the skills that he developed. 
Over the years, an increasing part of 
the cost of operating the schools has 
been borne by the Negro group. It 
should be pointed out, however, that 
the economic class from which the 
Negro comes has a present annual 
income of $2,000.00; therefore many 
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of the Negro students had to be given 
scholarship assistance, a_ situation 
which still is prevalent. 

Another policy was based on the 
realization that the education of the 
Negro was beyond that of any single 
agency. Thus, the Institute’s task was 
and is a selective one and it attempted 
to have each school representative of 
its particular field, such as trade 
schools, agricultural schools, liberal 
arts schools, etc. Experimentation 
was considered a worthy educational 
enterprise. 

An essential corollary of the fore- 
going policy was a willingness to re- 
linquish a particular school or speciali- 
zation when other agencies such as the 
Commonwealth were able to take over 
to expand and increase the work of the 
schools. In keeping with this principle, 
many of the original schools in the 
Institute have been relinquished to 
state authorities; however, in such 
cases careful safeguards were taken to 
insure that there would be real ad- 
vances in these facilities, leaving the 
Institute in a position to sponsor or 
further other educational develop- 
ments. 

The Institute has never pursued a 
policy to secure direct ownership of 
the schools which it sponsors. Instead, 
the essentials of ownership are vested 
in the respective boards of trustees in 
the states and dioceses where the 
schools are located. Nor has it been the 
policy to attempt to hold direct con- 
trol or absolute authority in the 
management of the Institute schools. 
Instead, the policy was to encourage 
the establishment of a strong board of 
trustees for each school made up 
principally of people within the state or 
diocese concerned, recognizing that 
people of the desired type do not ac- 


cept such positions unless their respon- 
sibility and authority are clearly 
defined. 

On the other hand, the Institute 
does take an active réle as an advisor 
to the management of each school, 
cooperating with the management in 
upholding high standards in both 
educational matters and business and 
financial affairs. Such relationship is 
obviously that contemplated by the 
term “visitor” which has been the 
general description of the Institute’s 
relationship to the schools from its 
inception. This necessitates a con- 
tinual succession of visits by repre- 
sentatives of the Institute, consulting on 
the educational, spiritual, and business 
affairs, while constantly seeking higher 
standards. 

The education of the Negroes who 
attend the Institute’s schools is but a 
step toward the larger objective of pre- 
paring students for the réle of leader- 
ship and increasing their economic 
abilities. A large part of the work of the 
schools lies in teacher training. Grad- 
uates are encouraged to enter the 
ministry and other professions, while 
those with lesser qualifications are 
trained for agricultural pursuits, and 
in clerical and secretarial skills. Never 
lost sight of is the consecrated endeavor 
to make good citizens of the students; 
to imbue them with the desire to raise 
the standard of living in the communi- 
ties to which they revert. 

The application of the Institute’s 
policies have changed and will continue 
to change with the passage of time. It 
must be remembered that when most 
of the Institute’s schools were first 
established these were the only schools 
available for primary and secondary 
education. Consequently, their first 
task was to provide rudimentary edu- 
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cation. Unfortunately, a large part of 
the students were in the primary or 
grammar grades. Recent developments 
have seen the task of primary educa- 
tion being assumed by the state au- 
thorities, and as a consequence, the 
Institute’s schools have surrendered 
the lower grades and are now at the 
senior high school, junior college, and 
college level. Both in policy and ap- 
plication, the Institute does not seek 
size in schools, but is concerned with 
acceptable standards in the field of 
education. 


RELATIONSHIP WITH THE 
NaTIONAL CoUNCIL 


The American Church Institute for 
Negroes is governed by a board of 
trustees appointed for the most part 
from the membership of the National 
Council, the executive body of the 
Episcopal Church. It is incorporated 
under the laws of the State of Virginia, 
but has been recently integrated in the 
organizational structure of the Home 
Department of the National Council. 
The Director of the ACIN is also an 
officer of the National Council and 
reports directly to the Department 
head. The present incumbent is Marvin 
C. Josephson, who succeeded the Rev. 
William G. Wright upon the latter’s 
consecration as Missionary Bishop of 
Nevada. The secretary is the Rev. 
Tollie L. Caution, D.D., Executive 
Secretary, Racial Minorities Division, 
and the treasurer is Mr. Lindley M. 
Franklin, Jr., Treasurer of the 
National Council. Headquarters are 
located in the general offices 
of the National Council, at 
281 Park Avenue South, New York 10, 
N. Y. The Rt. Rev. Arthur C. Lichten- 
berger, Presiding Bishop of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, is honorary 





president and the Rt. Rev. Daniel 
Corrigan, head of the Home Depart- 
ment, is president of the Board of 
Trustees. Close relationships are main- 
tained with other bodies of the 
National Council, such as the Christian 
Social Relations Department, the Ra- 
cial Minorities Division, and the 
Christian Education Department. 

In the original charter, close asso- 
ciation with the Episcopal Church was 
assured by a provision that all the 
trustees would be members or nomi- 
nated by the Board of Missions. When 
the National Council was formed in 
1919, the question of responsibility 
was raised once again and in 1920, a 
committee of the National Council 
recommended “that ACIN be con- 
tinued as a separate body, to report 
directly to the Presiding Bishop and 
the Council, their appropriations and 
receipts, their plan of work.” The direc- 
tor of the Institute gives a report of 
his work to the National Council 
and to the General Convention. 

While the major income of the Insti- 
tute comes from the National Council, 
invested funds pay for the entire cost 
of administration and also contribute 
toward the support of the program. 
The bulk of the income is used for 
annual appropriations to the schools. 
No set formula is applied, but the ap- 
propriations are based on a budget 
which includes provisions for emer- 
gency grants, scholarship funds, 
faculty study funds, etc. in addition to 
the regular appropriations. Apart from 
the travel and incidental expenses, the 
Institute’s expenses are fixed in nature. 
The ACIN BUDGET for 1960 was 
$403,700.00, and the support given to 
the schools represents almost one-third 
of their operating budgets. 

In effect, the director of ACIN is the 
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liaison officer between the National 
Council and the individual schools. As 
previously indicated, the board policies 
have been laid down by the ACIN 
Board of Trustees and are imple- 
mented by the director, but through- 
out the years there has been established 
a rapport between the ACIN and the 
schools which has been developed 
through fair dealing and intimate 
contact. Through continuing and fre- 
quent visits by the director and other 
concerned persons of the National 
Council, such as the Executive Secre- 
tary of the Racial Minorities Division, 
the Institute keeps intimately in- 
formed of the situation in each school. 
It constantly reviews the strength and 
weaknesses of the schools, their pecu- 
liar problems, the viewpoint of the 
trustees, the character and capacity of 
the staff, etc. The representatives 
attend the Trustees’ meetings of the 
schools and in most cases, the director 
of ACIN is also a member of the boards 
of trustees of the individual schools. 
There are many tasks that the Insti- 
tute is able to handle which are beyond 
the ability of the schools’ adminis- 
tration. The Institute keeps informed 
of developments in the general field of 
education, in modern management 
techniques, and serves as an advisor of 
the local trustees and staffs on these 
matters and on special problems such 
as building programs, maintenance 
and equipment, etc. 

Although the curricula of the school 
are largely determined by the require- 
ments of the states in which they are 
located, every effort is made by the 
ACIN to alert these schools to chang- 
ing concepts and modernization of 
program. Most of the schools have the 
highest rating afforded by the South- 
ern Association of Colleges and Second- 


ary Schools. It should be clearly noted 
that the Institute has only visitorial 
powers in cases where it is not repre- 
sented on the board of trustees, and 
the representatives of the ACIN can 
exercise no broad administrative 
powers whatsoever. It owns not one 
stick of furniture, or any property, 
and is a servant of the boards of 
trustees of the schools. The Institute 
is unique in that it owns no academic 
plant, employs no faculty, enrolls no 
students, but there is no discounting 
its influence, since the withdrawal of 
its financial support would cause a 
catastrophic stoppage of the schools’ 
operations. The schools, therefore, are 
completely autonomous and manage 
their own affairs without direct inter- 
ference from the ACIN. 

The school budgets are submitted to 
ACIN for review. Care is taken to see 
that there is a general conformity in 
the accounting systems of the respec- 
tive schools. The schools are free to 
turn over their investments to the 
ACIN for management (without 
charge) on an agency arrangement. 
The ACIN has its own trust fund com- 
mittee composed of qualified repre- 
sentatives of large financial institu- 
tions and banks in New York. Funds 
for endowment purposes are quite 
limited; however, securities held by 
the ACIN amount to $1,444,006.29. 

Needless to say, the financial posi- 
tion of the individual schools is not at 
all rosy. Each school operates on an 
economy budget, making it difficult to 
secure competent faculty. Only re- 
cently, at the insistence of the director 
of ACIN, provisions were made for 
fringe benefits for faculty staff. But 
these benefits are contingent upon the 
availability of future funds, since none 
of the schools, except for Voorhees 
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Junior College, have provisions for 
these benefits in their budget at the 
present time. Also, salaries of the 
faculty at each school are low by com- 
parison to the state schools and other 
church institutions which are fully 
supported by their denominations. 
It is estimated that more than 
$5,000,000.00 is required over the next 
five years to place the schools on a 
sound basis academically and to pro- 
vide for maintenance and rehabilita- 
tion, modernization, and expansion of 
facilities. For instance, none of the 
schools has an adequate building for 
fine arts or physical education, a re- 
quirement that must be met by 1961 
in order to retain accreditation in the 
Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. As one observer 
has said, “There is nothing wrong with 
these schools that money could not 
cure.” Revenue from students’ fees, as 
is true of the colleges in the United 
States today, do not nearly support 
the school program, and in the case of 
the ACIN schools, more than one-half 
of the students must be helped finan- 
cially by scholarship assistance, work 
programs, or other means of support. 
The problem is made more acute by the 
fact that the alumni associations of the 
schools, while fervently dedicated and 
active, do not have the economic means 
to contribute significantly to the 
financial upkeep of the schools. Like- 
wise, the boards of trustees of the 
individual schools, while for the most 
part dedicated and interested have not 
in the past provided the schools with 
the usual significant _ financial 
support that colleges in the United 
States are afforded by their trustees. 
This situation was recognized in part 
by the General Convention of the 
Protestant Church meeting in October, 





1958, by including an increased ap- 
propriation for ACIN colleges in the 
general Church program for the tri- 
ennium. 


THE Future 


Although a great help, this consider- 
able financial aid does not meet the 
problem. Projections made by eminent 
authorities indicate that by 1967, ap- 
proximately six million students will be 
seeking entrance to college, more than 
twice as many as are now enrolled. All 
of the present institutions of higher 
learning and more additional units will 
be needed to meet this stupendous task 
and the ACIN schools must be ready 
to accept their share of the responsi- 
bility for training all qualified students 
who apply for admission. The ACIN 
schools are located in regions where 75 
per cent of the college-age Negroes 
live. Most of the enrolled students in 
ACIN colleges would not be able to 
obtain a first-class education else- 
where. Approximately 90 per cent of 
them live in states where most of the 
secondary schools are barred to them. 

There are many questions to be 
raised regarding the ACIN schools. 
As more and more Southern colleges 
and universities are opened to Ne- 
groes, what does the future hold for 
church-related colleges for Negroes? 
Will they close, or will they be 
strengthened financially to achieve 
comparable educational standards? If 
they do survive, should they integrate, 
or can they remain segregated? 

There is no doubt that a concen- 
trated effort has been made by state 
authorities to lure students with im- 
proved physical plants and equipment 
to campuses attractively rehabilitated 
and reconditioned. The church school, 
however, offers an academic climate of 
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freedom that cannot be duplicated 
elsewhere. It is no secret that many 
heads of state institutions have little 
freedom of movement and of choice to 
secure faculty on a basis of qualifica- 
tion, or to guide students in the 
troubled area of race relations. There 
is no doubt that there is a prominent 
role for the church-centered college, 
no matter what changes occur in our 
cultural patterns. 

Traditionally, Americans have un- 
limited faith in education. It is univer- 
sally recognized that the struggle to 
maintain scientific and technological 
supremacy depends upon the quality 
of education made available to the 
youth. Categorically, the future of 
ACIN schools does not depend upon 
whether or not there is desegregation, 
but rather upon meeting the require- 
ments for first-class colleges. 

A large measure of the responsibility 
for the future of the ACIN depends 
a great deal upon the attitude and 
policies of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church; whether the future holds 
promise for an enlarged program dedi- 
cated to enriching the opportunities 
for Negro education or a continuance 
of a token, holding effort. As the 
nation continues its trend toward inte- 
grated education and further efforts 
to ensure quality for all, the Church 


faces expanded opportunities for crea- 
tive work in this area. First, its private 
institutions are free to determine their 
own policies, practices, and values in 
guiding and directing the development 
of students and ultimately influencing 
society. Secondly, there is an urgent 
need for training wise and compas- 
sionate leaders as teachers, sociolo- 
gists, medical personnel, and clergy. 
Thirdly, more than ever there is a 
demand for colleges that stress high 
scholastic standards coupled with char- 
acter building. Finally, there is a 
prevailing and crucial need in our 
society to replace materialistic evalua- 
tion with Christian commitment. To 
accomplish this, the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church can contribute signifi- 
cantly: 


1. Effective evangelization and the 
inclusion of the Negro in the total 
program of the Church; 


2. Substantial assistance for the 
education of Negroes, while not tolerat- 
ing substandard facilities, particularly 
in the schools under the auspices of the 


ACIN; 


3. A church program generated for 
minority groups designed as a task- 
force agency to meet problems gen- 
erally caused by racial discrimination 
or neglect. 








CHAPTER VIII 


WHY THE SEVENTH-DAY ADVENTIST CHURCH ESTABLISHED 
AND MAINTAINS A NEGRO COLLEGE (AND SCHOOLS FOR 
NEGROES BELOW COLLEGE GRADE) 


F. L. PeTerson 


Associate Secretary, General Conference of Seventh-Day Adventists 


The Seventh-day Adventist Church 
is a reform movement and its mission 
is to carry the gospel into all the world. 
It is, therefore, a world church with a 
world-wide message of love which is 
both revolutionary and reconciling. 

Christianity is basically a mis- 
sionary religion and the world is its 
parish. Jesus, at the close of His 
earthly ministry bade His followers to 
go and make disciples of all nations. 
The Church has accepted this impera- 
tive and seeks to extend its influence 
into the far-reaches of earth. 

Germane to the work of preaching 
is the belief in the eternal worth of the 
individual. Salvation, therefore, has to 
do with the whole man, his physical, 
mental and moral nature, as well as, 
his spiritual powers. The gospel em- 
braces both teaching and preaching, 
and Jesus spent more time in teaching 
the people than in preaching to them. 
With the Church education is not a 
side-line, but is pertinent to the work 
of the Church. 

The church schools and colleges 
established by the denomination are at 
the heart of its program. From its 
early beginning the Church did not 
restrict its work to the spiritual in- 
terests of its adherents, but very 
definite instruction was given concern- 
ing the education of the children and 
youth. The proper training of the 
children was a distinctive feature of 
its evangelistic program. 


This educational process was not re- 
stricted to any particular group. Since 
the message the Church upholds is to 
be heralded to all the world, Christ in 
education is a part of the gospel to be 
proclaimed. Christian education is, 
therefore, the concern of the total 
Church for all people of every 
nationality. 

We believe that God has given to 
the Church the blue print of the type 
of education to be promoted by our 
schools whether they be elementary, 
secondary, collegiate or professional. 


THE AIMS AND OBJECTIVES 


The Bible states very clearly that 
“Children are an heritage of the Lord: 
and the fruit of the womb is his re- 
ward.”’ Psalms 127:3. God looks upon 
children as belonging to Him. He 
expects the home, the school and the 
church to work hand in hand in train- 
ing them for Him. 

The philosophy upon which our edu- 
cational system has been established is 
that ‘True education means more than 
the pursual of a certain course of study. 
It means more than a preparation for 
the life that now is. It has to do with 
the whole being, and with the whole 
period of existence possible to man. 
It is the harmonious development of 
the physical, the mental, and the 
spiritual powers. It prepares the stu- 
dent for the joy of service in this 
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world, and for the higher joy of wider 
service in the world to come.’”! 

The Church has been given such 
counsel as: ‘““The object of our schools 
is to provide places where the younger 
members of the Lord’s family may be 
trained according to His plan of growth 
and development.’” 

“To bring man back into harmony 
with God, so to elevate and ennoble 
his moral nature that he may again re- 
flect the image of the Creator, is the 
great purpose of all the education and 
discipline of life. So important was 
this work that the Saviour left the 
courts of heaven, and came in person 
to this earth, that He might teach men 
how to obtain a fitness for the higher 
life. For thirty years He dwelt as a 
man among men, passed through the 
experiences of human life as a child, a 
youth, a man; He endured the severest 
trials that He might present a living 
illustration of the truths He taught. 
For three years as a teacher sent from 
God He instructed the children of 
men; then, leaving the work to chosen 
colaborers, He ascended to heaven. 
But His interest in it has not abated. 
From the courts above He watches 
with the deepest solicitude the progress 
of the cause for which He gave His 
life.’’8 

“To restore in man the image of his 
Maker, to bring him back to the per- 
fection in which he was created, to 
promote the development of body, 
mind, and soul, that the divine pur- 
pose in his creation might be realized, 
—this was to be the work of redemp- 





1E, G. White, EDUCATION, p 

2E. G. White, TESTIMONIES FOR THE 
CHURCH, Vol. 6, p. 127. 

3E. G. White, COUNSELS TO TF ACHERS, 
pp. 49, 50. 
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tion. This is the object of education, 
the great object of life.’ 

Our schools are to provide not only 
excellent training of the minds of the 
youth, but they must be led to seek 
purity of character and nobility of 
purpose. In every area the high moral 
standard must be maintained, the 
spiritual objectives must be met. 

“The highest practical end of educa- 
tion is to develop and perfect the 
noblest specimens of Christian man- 
hood and womanhood that can be 
produced in the tainted atmosphere of 
these degenerate times.’”® 

Seventh-day Adventists are funda- 
mentalists. We believe that the Bible 
should be the foundation of all true 
education. We have this counsel: “It is 
the word of God alone that gives to us 
an authentic account of the creation of 
our world. This word is to be the chief 
study in our schools.””® 

“The Bible should hold the first 
place in the education of children and 
youth, the book of nature is next in 
importance. God’s created works tes- 
tify to His love and power. He has 
called the world into being, with all 
that it contains.’”” 

We believe that all teaching and 
learning in our schools should be 
Christ-centered and the learner must 
be led to permit the force and influence 
of the spirit of Christ to operate in his 
life. The material and the spiritual 
must be balanced if the imperfect per- 
sonality of the student is to be rebuilt 
that it might reflect the image of the 
Creator. 


4E. G. White, EDUCATION, pp. 15, 16. 

5G. H. Bell, REVIEW AND HERALD 
March 7, 1882. 

SE, G. White, COUNSELS TO TEACHERS, 
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These Seventh-day Adventist church 
schools and colleges are not just 
another system of schools in which to 
teach the rudiments of learning and 
the arts and sciences. They are cities 
of refuge for the youth in which they 
might receive help in the formation of 
Christian character. If the youth are 
to be able to cope with the stresses of 
everyday living and especially with 
the emotional concerns and terrifying 
challenges of today, they must be led 
to build upon a solid foundation of 
Christian principles. 


Wuy SEVENTH-DAY ADVENTISTS 
ConpucT PrivaTEe ScHOOLS 


Dr. Guy F. Wolfkill, Professor of 
Secondary Education at Pacific Union 
College, Angwin, California, a Seventh- 
day Adventist College, in stating why 
Seventh-day Adventists conduct pri- 
vate schools, said: 

“As biological life maintains and 
transmits itself by nutrition and re- 
production, so social life transmits it- 
self by education. Each animal is born 
with an instinctive prearrangement of 
innate structural preference for the 
biological order to which it belongs. A 
kitten is born a potential cat. Its lan- 
guage, habits of walking, manner of 
eating—its total pattern of living 
comes in its hereditary mechanism. 
The same is true of all forms of animal 
life except man. Animals may be 
trained within the limits provided by 
nature’s behavior patterns, but they 
cannot be educated. 

“With children the case is entirely 
different, for they are not born with a 
specific, definite, or instinctive prear- 
rangement of native structural prefer- 
ence for any given complex social order, 
or any particular predisposition on the 
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part of original nature for a given 
society as such.”’ Children are not born 
Democrats, Republicans, Socialists, or 
Communists. They are not born 
Buddhists, Baptists, Catholics, or 
Seventh-day Adventists. Animals are 
born into their specific social group; 
children must be educated to be mem- 
bers of any specific social group. With 
human beings nature cannot be al- 
lowed simply to “take its course”. 
Desired educational results will come 
only through prolonged, exact, and 
rigorous conditioning, through care- 
fully arranged opportunities for 
experience. 

Education has been defined as “the 
means whereby a social group con- 
tinues itself, renews itself, and main- 
tains its ideals.”” Unless each genera- 
tion transmits its peculiar and specific 
beliefs, appreciations, attitudes, habits, 
et cetera, to its children, that social 
group or church will lose its identity in 
the coming generation. ... 

Seventh-day Adventists conduct 
their own schools—elementary, second- 
ary, and college—for the express pur- 
pose of transmitting to their children 
their own ideals, beliefs, attitudes, 
appreciations, habits, and customs. ... 

Christian education is the primary 
function of Seventh-day Adventist 
schools. Religious education is of su- 
preme importance. Man was made in 
the image and likeness of God; he was 
created because of the infinite love of 
God. Someday each person must re- 
turn to his Creator and be judged by 
Him, and receive either the reward of 
eternal life and happiness or the sen- 
tence of eternal death. Education must 
be directed primarily toward the de- 
velopment and sanctification of the 
spiritual life. It is fallacious to limit 
education to the development of the 
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body and the mind. Both of these must 
be subordinated to the development of 
the spiritual life. The most important 
thing in education is to prepare our 
children for membership in the king- 
dom of God. If education is not to 
neglect the spiritual aspect of man’s 
nature, the teachings of Christ must be 
made an integral part of the school 
curriculum. Christianity is a way of 
life to be lived; it is also a work of love 
patterned after the example of Jesus. 
Religion must be made the core cur- 
riculum around which all other 
branches of study rotate, and toward 
which all converge. It becomes the 
medium through which the physical, 
mental, spiritual, emotional, and aes- 
thetic powers can most effectively come 
to full, complete, and symmetrical 
maturation.” 

It is while in school that young 
people get their inspiration for service; 
therefore, it is to these colleges that the 
Church looks for the recruits it needs 
to fulfill the great commission to go 
into all the world and carry the ever- 
lasting gospel. It is to this objective 
that every Seventh-day Adventist has 
dedicated his life and for which re- 
cruits must be trained. A careful survey 
shows that 87.7 per cent of the youth 
who attend Seventh-day Adventist 
schools from the elementary grades 
through college are baptized into the 
Church. It is from this group that 
gospel workers and medical mission- 
aries are recruited for the work of the 
Church. 


CuurRcH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
MAINTAINED FOR NEGROES 


The Seventh-day Adventist Church 
is an international organization with 
adherents of many races and nationali- 
ties, and the same pattern for the 


education of the youth is followed in 
countries overseas wherever the church 
has planted the seed of the gospel. 
Where a church is raised up a school is 
usually established. In some instances 
the schoolhouse precedes the church 
building. 

In 1895 five hundred and sixty five 
acres of land five miles from the city 
of Huntsville, Alabama, were pur- 
chased, and a training school for Ne- 
groes was established. Since that time 
additional land has been secured, 
which brings the total acreage to ap- 
proximately one thousand. Here the 
Seventh-day Adventist Church main- 
tains Oakwood College, an accredited, 
degree-granting institution to train 
and develop leaders for the service of 
God and the church. 

Oakwood College was established in 
the Southland where the need for 
Christian education would serve a 
larger number of our colored youth, 
and where the need for education was 
greatest. 

There will always be a need for 
Oakwood College as long as it articu- 
lates with distinctiveness the philoso- 
phy of the reason for its existence, even 
though these changing times may 
broaden its sphere of activity and 
usefulness. 

At the college a Christian education 
on the college level is placed within 
the reach of the Adventist youth of 
color who for social, as well as cultural, 
reasons desire to attend a school for 
Negroes. These schools were first 
established as the fulfillment of a re- 
sponsibility the Church had for the 
post-emancipation Negro. Mission 
schools were opened up in many 
places in the South. As these mission 
schools developed and young people 
were converted to the Seventh-day 
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Adventist faith there was a need for an 
advanced school, hence the establish- 
ing of Oakwood College. 

The growing need for trained re- 
ligious leaders to labor both in America 
and in overseas fields demand that 
these church schools and Oakwood 
College be maintained. This is espe- 
cially true in an area where the mores 
for the present require separate educa- 
tional facilities. 

All these elementary and secondary 
church schools are supported by the 
local conference organization or the 
local church in the vicinity in which 
they are conducted. They are sup- 
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ported financially by the local organi- 
zations plus a tuition charge per pupil. 

Oakwood College is owned and oper- 
ated by the General Conference of 
Seventh-day Adventists, and the total 
net worth stands as of this date close 
to two million dollars. 

As has been already stated, these 
schools are a major factor in holding 
the young people as members of the 
church, and in preparing many of them 
for world church leadership. 

The slogan of the Church is “Every 
Seventh-day Adventist child in a 
Seventh-day Adventist school.” 
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CHAPTER IX 


CONGREGATIONALISTS AND NEGRO EDUCATION 


Wes.ey A. Horcukiss 


General Secretary, Division of Higher Education and the American Missionary 
Association, Board of Home Missions, The Congregational and Christian Churches 


I 


The activities of the Congrega- 
tionalists in so-called Negro education 
cannot be understood apart from the 
history which has shaped the present 
day institutions. Most of these ac- 
tivities are carried on through The 
American Missionary Association 
which has a tradition unique in Amer- 
ican history. In order to understand 
this Association it will be necessary 
to begin with a negative statement 
of what the Association was not. 

Unlike other ecclesiastical societies 
set up for educational purposes for 
Negroes, the American Missionary 
Association was neither ecclesiastical, 
nor primarily educational, nor was it 
set up for Negroes. 

The American Missionary Associa- 
tion was formed in 1846 by amalgamat- 
ing a group of evangelical associations 
which shared a powerful concern for 
“equal brotherhood in the family of 
Christ.” This concern was so radical 
that it expressed itself in a militant 
but lawful abolitionism. These were 
evangelical abolitionists who believed 
in the transforming power of the Gos- 
pel as an instrument against slavery. 
This distinguished them from the other 
important groups of abolitionists 
gathered around William Lloyd Gar- 
rison who were outspokenly antichurch 
and who believed in using violence if 
necessary. The AMA groups hoped to 


be able to work with the churches but 
they had deep suspicions regarding 
ecclesiastical bodies because most of 
them admitted slaveholders to mem- 
bership and were accepting gifts of 
money which were obtained from 
“unrequited labor.” For this reason 
the AMA was careful in its original 
organization to establish its freedom 
from ecclesiastical control while re- 
taining a friendly relationship with all 
church people of good conscience re- 
garding “equal brotherhood in the 
family of Christ.” Thus, the AMA was 
not an ecclesiastical society. 

Secondly, the AMA was not pri- 
marily an educational agency at its 
founding. It was, as the name im- 
plies, a missionary society, organized 
for the prime purpose of propagating 
the Gospel. As stated in the first 
issue of The American Missionary, 
October, 1846: 


Its field is unrestricted: it is the 
world. Beginning at our own highly 
favored and guilty country, it will, 
as it may be able, preach the Gospel 
to the poor, assist feeble churches, 
sustain missionary operation 
amongst the free colored population, 
and preach deliverance to the 
crushed and stricken slave. 


It was in the early days of the 
Association as a worldwide missionary 
society that it clarified to itself all 
the far-reaching and revolutionary im- 
plications of its slogan: “Equal brother- 
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hood in the family of Christ.” This 
became its doctrine of man and formed 
the rock upon which its educational 
structure was later erected. In retro- 
spect, it seems providential that the 
AMA should have come to its educa- 
tional task among Negro Americans 
by this route. The transcendent power 
of this philosophical base for educa- 
tion was able to withstand all the 
hostilities directed against it. The 
school was a means to an end. It be- 
came an expression of the “mission” 
laid upon the AMA, but it was never 
seen as an end in itself. As late as 1877, 
after the AMA had centered its major 
effort in the freedmen of the South, 
an editor of The American Missionary 
had this to say of education: 


Knowledge, merely acquired, has 
no saving grace: only as it is di- 
gested, assimilated, worked into 
daily life, forming habits, sustaining 
principle, creating sentiment, is it 
power for good. Till then it may be 
“a dangerous thing.” 


Therefore, the AMA was not or- 
ganized as an educational society and 
all its later efforts in education would 
be misunderstood if these underlying 
motives were not recognized. 

Thirdly, the AMA was not or- 
ganized on behalf of Negroes. “Equal 
brotherhood in the family of Christ” 
applied to all peoples regardless of 
race or geography. Their initial con- 
cerns were as much for Chinese, 
Indians, Siamese, Hawaiians, and Afri- 
cans as they were for Negro Americans. 
Although the immediacy of the sin of 
slavery in this country was a major 
concern at the founding of the AMA, 
it saw its task in global terms. Its 
concept of brotherhood knew no lim- 
itations. Furthermore, it differed with 
other foreign missionary societies by 
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making no distinctions between home 
and foreign missions. Its devotion to a 
radical doctrine of brotherhood pre- 
vented a paternalistic approach to 
“the heathen.” The church was the 
church whether at the frontier in 
Nebraska, or in Sierra Leone, and the 
same concept of freedom and self- 
determination was applied. 

This universalism in the philosophy 
of the AMA made it possible for them 
to shift their attention from place to 
place in the world as the need arose. 
It also made it possible to shift from 
foreign to home missions with no 
change of policy. Therefore, when 
slavery was abolished in the United 
States the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation saw the Southern freedmen as 
their great opportunity for service and 
shifted their major resources to this 
task with no change in their radical 
concept of equality and brotherhood. 
They were able to avoid paternalism 
and exclusiveness in their educational 
efforts among Negroes. None of their 
colleges was ever chartered for Neg- 
roes; they were always for all students 
regardless of race. 

This statement of what the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association is vot is 
the first necessary step in understand- 
ing the present educational activities 
of Congregationalists among Negroes. 
The AMA was not organized as an 
ecclesiastical agency for the education 
of Negroes. It was fervently evangel- 
ical, powerfully and thoroughly aboli- 
tionist, and radically equalitarian, and 
from this premise it found itself, in 
the fullness of time, engaged in educat- 
ing Negro Americans. 


II 


This description of the major pre- 
mise upon which the American Mis- 
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sionary Association was founded marks 
the first era in the history of this or- 
ganization. This era can be identified as 
the worldwide missionary period of 
the AMA from its founding in 1846 
to the time when its major resources 
were shifted to the South to establish 
schools for freedmen beginning at 
Fortress Monroe in 1861. This can be 
seen, in retrospect, as a period of prepa- 
ration for the educational task it as- 
sumed in 1861. We shall now give our 
attention to the educational activities 
of the AMA beginning in 1861. 

Augustus Field Beard, Secretary of 
the American Missionary Association 
at the turn of the century, speaks of 
the period in these words: 

Now, it was not only evident that 
God had been educating his people 
in the churches to a larger and better 
comprehension of their duty to the 
oppressed, so that when his clock of 
time struck the hour for their de- 
cision they were ready for the ques- 
tion, but it was also manifest how in 
the experience of its years the Asso- 
ciation had been unconsciously pre- 
pared to enter upon a service, the 
magnitude and opportunity of which 
would have staggered its faith, had 
not its previous history made it 
ready to confront the new problem 
full of promise and the new work 
full of grandeur.’ 

From Fortress Monroe the found- 
ing of schools for freedmen went on 
as rapidly as finances and personnel 
would permit. Several educational 
premises are in evidence in the work 
of the AMA in this period. In the 
first place the leaders of the AMA saw 
the educational task in comprehensive 
terms: 


The common schools, which at 
first sprang up in great numbers, 


* Augustus Field Beard, 4 Crusade of Brother- 
hood, The Pilgrim Press, Boston, 1909, p. 117. 


must give way to graded schools; 
these graded schools must take on 
normal departments with teachers 
of experience and devotion who 
shall prepare their pupils for such 
instruction as they in turn may im- 
part in smaller places. This theory 
at once made necessary higher insti- 
tutions with the collegiate inten- 
tion, which should receive excep- 
tional pupils prepared at the sec- 
ondary st who were approved 
and encouraged by their teachers 
to seek exceptional education. Mean- 
while parochial schools must be con- 
tinued in connection with the little 
churches of ignorant people, the 
teachers working in the churches as 
well as in the schools.? 


The thoroughgoing concept of equal- 
ity led the AMA from the beginning of 
its educational task to assume that the 
task would not be finished until 
Negroes had full access to all levels of 
education. This included elementary 
education for the masses, industrial 
and technical training for those so 
inclined, higher education for teachers, 
education for the professions, and 
liberal, general education at the high- 
est level for those capable and in- 
terested. The leaders of the AMA re- 
sisted pressures to think of education 
for Negroes in special terms. They 
refused the concentration on technical 
training urged by some well-meaning 
but timid educators. They would ac- 
cept no limitations to their concept of 
full equality without distinction. 

The second premise was a firm 
belief in the public school system. 
The long range objective of the AMA 
was to get the public to take responsi- 
bility for educating all its citizens. 
This position was taken from the be- 
ginning even though there was no 


2 Tbid., p. 147. 
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general acceptance of the principle, 
according to an article appearing in 
the April, 1875 issue of The American 
Missionary: 


It is not to be denied, however, 
that a strong hostility exists to the 
imposition of taxes for this object. 
There are many reasons for this— 
poverty of the South, the want of 
familiarity with the idea of popular 
education, and the fear of the polit- 
ical and social equality of the negro. 
To this is to be added the massive, 
negative opposition that resists 
change, and especially any change 
that would alter the status of the 
negro. 


It soon became evident to the AMA 
that its major task in mass education 
was to teach the teachers. Accord- 
ingly every school which went on to 
higher levels of education had a nor- 
mal school department. In many of 
these, state governments cooperated 
by making appropriations. The Freed- 
men’s Bureau was also a partner in 
this enterprise. According to a sta- 
tistical report in 1873, Fisk University 
sent out during the year 110 teach- 
ers; the other six chartered institu- 
tions furnished 450, normal and graded 
schools 150, aggregating 710 teachers, 
teaching 64,000 pupils. 

One characteristic of this period 
must be noted which distinguishes 
it from the present period. The 
philosophy of the first schools was so 
closely identified with its Christian 
motivation that they tended toward 
parochialism. The school was not dis- 
tinguished from the church, in fact, 
it tended to be a week-long Sunday 
School. Secretary Beard justifies this 
tendency as follows: 

If emphasis appears to have been 


placed on the schools it was because 
they were the foundation for 


churches from the first the 
school was an embryo church. Every- 
day services and Sunday Schools 
found their home in the school- 
house.’ 


In these years of activity on behalf 
of the freedmen the task was to enable 
the Negro to walk erect as a child of 
God among his equals. Both the 
church and the school were involved 
in this to such an extent that the dis- 
tinction of the two institutions was 
submerged in the overwhelming magni- 
tude of the task. As the AMA mobi- 
lized for the educational task it came 
to see the school and college as having 
their own mission to perform alongside 
the church. The school was seen as an 
instrument for the salvation of the 
people in its own right. This is ex- 
pressed in an article by W. L. Gage of 
Hartford, Connecticut, in The Amer- 
ican Missionary, February, 1877: 


Why should we who depend so 
much on the schoolhouse and the 
church need to be told that it is the 
school and the church which are to 
make the South orderly, and its 
rulers homogeneous? Why do we 
need to prove that influences which 
go back of Plymouth Rock will work 
in the same orderly and irresistible 
manner wherever they are tried? 


This article, and others, show a 
consciousness of the educational tra- 
dition of colonial New England under 
the Congregationalists which was to 
become more articulate as events un- 
folded. 

The evolution of the educational 
task during this period was expressed 
primarily in the transfer of elementary 
and secondary education to public 
authorities. The AMA demonstrated a 
virtue rare in human institutions: it 


3 [bid., p. 139. 
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was willing to lose its institutional life 
in this level of education in order that 
the Negro might have no obstacle to 
his integration into society. This was 
not accomplished without a great deal 
of pain. Deep sentimental attach- 
ments grew up around each of the 
schools and their transfer to frequently 
unwilling public authorities was al- 
ways opposed locally by the people 
for whom the school had been a portal 
to a new life. In spite of these pres- 
sures the AMA steadfastly refused to 
maintain a parochial system parallel 
to universal free education. 

This brings us to the present era in 
the educational activities of the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association and the 
Congregational Christian Churches. 


Ill 


In 1956, the home mission agency 
of the Congregational Christian 
Churches formed a new division in 
its organization which was to give its 
attention wholly to higher education. 
The American Missionary Associa- 
tion was made a part of this division 
without losing its corporate identity. 
This event symbolizes the beginning 
of the fulfillment of the educational 
dream of the American Missionary 
Association: full access of the Negro 
to all the facilities of public education. 
Beyond this is another aspect of edu- 
cation which this generation has yet 
to clarify. This is the interrelation- 
ship of church and college in a free 
society. 

The formation of the Division of 
Higher Education and the American 
Missionary Association symbolizes the 
confluence of two great streams of 
tradition. On the one hand is the 
concern of the AMA for the salvation 
of the Negro and for his full equality 


as a brother in the family of Christ. 
On the other hand is the idea of the 
college inherent in the theological 
precepts of the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony which became the pattern for 
the responsible society. These two 
streams are now merging and the 
rationale for Negro education becomes 
the same as the rationale for church- 
related higher education in this tradi- 
tion. 

It would be naive, of course, to pre- 
tend that the achieving of full equality 
for the Negro has been accomplished 
in our society. Much yet remains to 
be done. But the Supreme Court de- 
cision of 1954 means that the war has 
been won, only a few local (but per- 
haps bloody) battles remain. This is a 
totally different situation from that 
which followed the Emancipation 
Proclamation. We are in a different era 
from the time in which Augustus 
Field Beard wrote: 


If recent events in the South teach 
anything the Negro may not expect 
his civil rights and perhaps not the 
protection of equal laws for many 
a year. We may hope for gradual 
amelioration with gradual educa- 
tion.* 


We now believe our educational 
réle among Negroes to be the same as 
our réle in the general culture. This 
réle is in process of clarification among 
a family of colleges called the Congre- 
gational Christian College Council. 
The American Missionary Association 
colleges> are full participating mem- 


4 Ibid., p. 139. 

F 5 The American Missionary Associotion Col- 
eges: 

(a) Dillard University, New Orleans, Louisiana 
(1869). Created from Straight College, founded 
in 1869, and merged with New Orleans Uni 
versity, ” Methodist, in 1930, and named after 
James Hardy Dillard. 

(b) Fisk University, Nashvi/¢, Tennessee (1867) 
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bers of this council. The present presi- 
dent of the Council is the president 
of one of the AMA colleges. Let us ex- 
amine the major principles by which 
these colleges live. 

The first major principle is that 
the church and college are distinct 
and separate entities each with its 
own integrity, each with its own mis- 
sion to perform in society. But even 
though they are distinct entities they 
cannot exist in isolation because their 
very integrity demands that they be 
in creative interaction with each other. 

We are indebted to a Harvard 
scholar, George H. Williams,® for 
recalling to our minds the idea of the 
responsible society which guided the 
founders of the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony. These men reasoned from 
Biblical theological premises that a 
responsible society must have three 
parts, each with its own integrity, 
but all in continuous and creative 
interaction. These three aspects are 
church, college, and commonwealth 
or government. None is good enough 
to be in complete authority. All are 
responsible ultimately to God. 

More specifically, regarding the 
church-college relationship, the college 
needs the constant witness of the 
church that the great truth of the 
Creator is not necessarily found in the 





(c) Huston-Tillotson College, Austin, Texas 
(1877). Created from Tillotson College, founded 
in 1876, and merged with Samuel Huston Col- 
lege, Methodist, 1952. 

(d) LeMoyne College, Memphis, Tennessee 
(1871). 

(e) Talladega College, Talladega, Alabama 
(1867). 


(f) Tougaloo Southern Christian College, 
Tougaloo, Mississippi (1869). Created from 
Tougaloo University, founded in 1869, and 
merged with Southern Christian Institute, 
Disciples of Christ, 1954. 

5 George H. Williams, Theological Idea of the 
University, Commission On Higher Education 
of the National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the USA. 





process of rational inquiry into ob- 
jective data. There is a form of truth 
which possesses the scholar and gives 
ultimate meaning to his rational in- 
quiry. This is the revelation of God 
beyond the scientific method or the 
demonstration of “true” propositions. 

On the other hand the church needs 
the discipline of the college to save its 
revelation from the distortion and 
fragmentation of a purely subjective 
response of the believer. Anti-intel- 
lectual faith is as subject to sin and 
error as is anti-religious intellectualims. 
This is the age-old problem of the rela- 
tion of reason to revelation and the 
only way the delicate balance can be 
preserved is for church and college to 
work together as distinct instrumen- 
talities whose integrity is mutually re- 
spected. 

One of the universal natural tenden- 
cies of sinful man is to absolutize his 
favorite ideas, concepts and beliefs; 
those things which must always be 
kept tentative since, for the Christian, 
the only absolute is God. This tendency 
appears both in the church and in the 
college. The absolutizing tendency is 
more subtle in the church because the 
dogmas and creeds of the church are 
always about The Absolute. 

In the intellectual community the 
same absolutizing tendency is seen in 
the claims of the arrogant scholar and 
his unlimited confidence in the powers 
of rational inquiry. This man, too, 
must be convicted of sin by his con- 
frontation with the mystery of the 
final absolute which lies beyond his 
reason. 

Neither the church nor the college, 
therefore, can take its proper place 
in the responsible society without 
being given both separateness and 
inter-relatedness. 
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What we have said thus far could 
apply either to the “secular” college 
and university or to the church- 
related college. Either type of college 
could be thus related to the churches 
within this concept of the responsible 
society. Unfortunately, our society 
has become so secularized that up un- 
til recently it was not possible for this 
creative interaction to take place. 
Only recently has there been a trend to 
include consideration of religion in the 
“secular” curriculum. But even if the 
secular college under state auspices 
gave adequate attention to religion 
in its curriculum there would still 
be a clear rationale for the church- 
related college on the basis that the 
intimate conversation of church and 
college has certain dimensions and 
areas that can only take place within 
the family of faith. This is the truly 
creative level of interaction which can- 
not exist between the church in gen- 
eral and the tax supported university. 

Christian Freedom. The Christian 
college is founded upon a certain con- 
cept of intellectual freedom which 
arises from its commitment to Chris- 
tian faith. This Biblical concept of 
freedom arises from the belief that 
there is only one Absolute which is 
wholly beyond man and cannot be 
known by man’s own rational inquiry. 
This is God revealed in Jesus Christ. 
If we truly commit ourselves to this 
principle by an act of faith, then all 
dogmas, creeds, propositions, axioms 
must be held tentatively and open 
to scrutiny. This is the basis of true 
scholarship: the confidence of the 
humble scholar borne out of his com- 
mitment to God as the only absolute. 
An intellectual community which is 
subtly subverted toward a false ab- 
solute is on the way to destruction. 


Such false absolutes are intellectual 
idols and an idolatrous intellectual 
community is self-destructive. The 
Christian college, therefore, declares 
its faith that the salvation of the 
truly free intellectual community 
comes from a contrite recognition of 
the true Absolute and a tentative 
acceptance of all rational truth which 
humble scholars can discover. Further, 
the Christian college works with pas- 
sionate urgency in the midst of the 
intellectual crisis of our day. It sees 
the sickness of a self-sufficient and 
idolatrous culture infesting the insti- 
tutions of learning and threatening 
their true freedom. Salvation from 
this “‘sickness unto death” lies in the 
Christian concept of responsible free- 
dom. 

There is another dimension of this 
quality of intellectual freedom arising 
from Biblical faith which our timidity 
sometimes obscures. The kind of 
freedom which emerges from being 
possessed by the truth of God in 
Christ is so radical and so confident 
of its source that it actively seeks 
scholars of all persuasions of faith to 
join the free intellectual community. 
We believe that this Biblical freedom 
which we embrace demands this radi- 
cal an expression. The only limits the 
intellectual community has the right to 
impose is to expel those who would 
destroy the freedom of the community 
by their unwillingness to release their 
idols and fully participate in the com- 
munity. 

Further, we would invite non- 
Christians to the intellectual com- 
munity not just as foils and straw- 
men but in true appreciation of their 
contribution to the community. We 
would be reminded of the history of 
the Church when, repeatedly, reform 
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and renewal has come from those 
whom the visible Church considered 
outside its faith. This is the radical 
demand of the Gospel as the college 
community confronts the implication 
of intellectual freedom based upon the 
Biblical concept of the one God, 
sovereign and absolute and the rela- 
tive limitations of all man’s groping 
and partial truths; reflections of the 
Veritas of Christ. Therefore, a creedal 
test for professors or students would 
be an idolatrous violation of this basic 
principle. 

The intellectual community based 
upon this interpretation of freedom 
in Christ begins to exhibit the qualities 
of the redemptive community. The 
mark of true scholarship under this 
concept is upon the person who has 
been redeemed from his own tendency 
to absolutize half truths. The redemp- 
tive quality of the college community 
begins to emerge when its members 
commit themselves sufficiently to the 
source of Truth so that they can let 
go their intellectual idols. This is 
really the price of belonging; the 
tuition of the Christian intellectual 
community. 

Distinctiveness of the College. Not 
only must the college and the church be 
in creative interaction but the prin- 
ciple of the distinctiveness of the 
college must be emphasized in the 
face of a tendency to submerge it in 
the institutional aims and purposes of 
the church. 

The college is not the church and 
cannot be measured by the yard- 
stick of religious institutions. The 
college is not Christian in proportion 
to the number of students it sends into 
the ministry, nor in proportion to the 
“churchiness” of its trustees, nor to 
the quantity of religion in its cur- 


riculum. It is Christian in the quality 
of its faithfulness to the demands of 
the Gospel as these demands are 
made relevant to its life as an intel- 
lectual community. These demands are 
heeded in the virtues of the Christian 
college cited above: in the closeness 
of its creative interaction with the 
church; in the faithfulness of its de- 
votion to freedom; in the rigor with 
which it identifies and destroys its 
intellectual idols; in its regard for the 
wholeness and unity of truth; in the 
quality of its respect for the mystery 
of revealed Truth, and many other 
virtues. 

The Christian college must have a 
worshipping community on its cam- 
pus or accessible to its campus be- 
cause it is inconceivable that Chris- 
tian scholars could make a faithful 
inquiry into the creation without con- 
fronting the Creator in a worshipping 
community. But the church on the 
campus could not be considered to be 
the whole campus under the presup- 
positions here stated. The worshipping 
community is never compulsive nor 
can it include “ex officio” members. 
The intellectual community must pre- 
serve its identity and separateness even 
from the campus church, and let no 
pious sentimentalists accuse the col- 
lege of being un-Christian because a 
significant number of its members do 
not choose to worship with the campus 
church. The presence of these people 
outside the intimate community of 
faith is a necessary evidence of the 
rigorous demands of Christian intel- 
lectual freedom. 

This is the educational philosophy of 
the AMA expressed through its agent, 
the Board of Home Missions of 
the Congregational and Christian 
Churches. This is not a philosophy of 
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“Negro education.” The only policy 
we can state on the racial matter is 
the one enunciated from the beginning 
which remains unchanged, namely, 
equal brotherhood in the family of 
Christ. 

Every one of our colleges has its 
own personality as an_ institution. 
The American Missionary Association 
colleges have, in addition, a set of 
family traits which distinguishes them. 
These characteristics of personality 
will probably persist into a completely 
desegregated society, and rightly so. 


IV 


References have been made to cer- 
tain organizational complexities which 
need a brief description, particularly 
the intricate relationship of the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association colleges 
to the Congregational Christian de- 
nomination. Each college is inde- 
pendent and outside ecclesiastical con- 
trol. Some of the colleges state this in 
their charters. Each has a self-per- 
petuating board of trustees except 
Tougaloo Southern Christian College 


Direct Appropriations to Budgets 
Dillard University 
Fisk University 
Huston-Tillotson College 
LeMoyne College 
Talladega College 


Tougaloo Southern Christian College 


in Tougaloo, Mississippi whose Board 
is elected by the AMA. On some of 
the other Boards the AMA nominates 
or elects a certain number of members. 
The General Secretary of the AMA 
is a voting member of each Board. 

The American Missionary Associa- 
tion owns all or some of the property 
of three of the colleges. The others 
hold their own titles. Three of the 
colleges of the AMA are also related 
to their denominations and are sup- 
ported by both. These are Tougaloo 
Southern Christian College, related 
also to the Disciples of Christ, and 
Dillard University in New Orleans, 
Louisiana and Huston-Tillotson Col- 
lege in Austin, Texas which are also 
related to the Methodists. 

The American Missionary Associa- 
tion holds its own endowment which 
yields most of the budgeted money 
used among the colleges. In addition 
the AMA receives some annual ap- 
portionment money from the churches. 
The budget for the year 1958-1959 
and for the present budget year are 
as follows: 





Extra Appropriations for Particular Purposes 


Capital Fund and Equipment 
Repairs and Renewals 
Endowment Grants 
Scholarships 


Overhead Items 


1958-1959 1960-1961 
$ 52,500  $ 70,000 
13,000 13,000 
62,500 62,500 
54,000 54,000 
54,000 54,000 
70,000 70,000 
$ 50,000 80,000 
40,000 72,500 
25 000 40,000 
35,000 42,500 


Insurance, Annuities, Supervision, 


Travel Grants, etc. 
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A word of explanation is necessary 
regarding the relationship of the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association to the 
Board of Home Missions of the Con- 
gregational and Christian Churches. 
The Board of Home Missions serves as 
agent for the AMA by permission of 
the AMA’s corporate board. It finds 
its place in the Board of Home Mis- 
sions by being a part of the Division 
of Higher Education. 

In addition to making annual ap- 
propriations to the AMA colleges, 
the AMA (through its agent, the 
Board of Home Missions) also pro- 
vides other services. A unified pro- 
gram of building maintenance is con- 
ducted for the items of maintenance 
which are outside the routine mainte- 
nance operations of the college. It is 
felt that a single fund which can be 
used for major repairs and renovations 
in all the colleges and supervised from 
the central office can effect certain 
efficiencies and prevent major de- 
teriorations. In addition the colleges 
save a sizeable amount by a single 
insurance service through the AMA. 
The employees of the colleges are 
eligible also for the retirement plan 
of the Board of Home Missions. 


Outside the annual budget the 
American Missionary Association re- 
ceives and appropriates legacies and 
bequests according to the wishes of 
the donors. Some of this money has 
been used for capital appropriations 
for new buildings on the campuses. 

The colleges founded by the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association have 
brought their tradition of heroism and 
grandeur to the Congregational Chris- 
tian College Council and have, in a 
real sense, fulfilled the dream of their 
founders. Now they are able to per- 
form their essential rdle in present 
day society as full members of a 
merged tradition. The American Mis- 
sionary Association arose when heroic 
men and women were possessed by a 
great truth—the veritas of equal 
brotherhood in the family of Christ. 
These colleges are still possessed by 
this truth but they are in a position 
now where they and the whole family 
of colleges in their tradition can re- 
spond faithfully to other facets of 
truth which shall be salvation for our 
culture. 

















CHAPTER X 


WHY THE EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH ESTABLISHED AND 
MAINTAINS A COLLEGE FOR NEGROES? 


Wan. H. KampscHMIpDT 
President, Immanuel Lutheran College 


It must be stated at the outset that 
this article must be restricted to the 
colleges maintained by the Evangelical 
Lutheran Synodical Conference, which 
is only a segment of the Lutheran 
Church in America and the world. 
Although many millions of Lutherans 
the world over agree in the fundamen- 
tal doctrines and principles of the 
Scriptures and subscribe to the confes- 
sional writings of the Lutheran Church 
as contained in the Book of Concord, 
it is nevertheless true that the Lu- 
therans are greatly divided, not only 
geographically and linguistically, but 
to some extent theologically and in 
their church polity. In Lutheranism as 
in all Christian church bodies there 
have arisen tendencies to reevaluate 
the doctrines in the light of the age. 
This has resulted in dissentions, aber- 
rations, animosities, divisions, and 
many spiritual conflicts within the 
Church, so that it is impossible to 
speak of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, unless a specific synod or 
confederation is mentioned. 

Primarily, because of these confused 
conditions and because some Lutherans 
had in the opinion of other Lutherans 
“erred from the truth”, a representa- 
tive group of German Lutherans of the 
synods of Ohio, Missouri, Wisconsin, 
Illinois, and Minnesota met with the 
Norwegian Lutheran Synod for the 
purpose of testifying and counteract- 
ing the evils within the Church. At 
this time there were already in exist- 


ence in America three Lutheran federa- 
tions or synods. From November 14— 
16, 1871 a preliminary meeting was 
held in Fort Wayne and it was resolved 
to issue a pamphlet which would set 
forth the reasons why the above men- 
tioned synods, which were ready to 
form the Synodical Conference, could 
not join either of the existing federa- 
tions of Lutheran synods. These men 
of 1871 deplored the rifts in Luther- 
anism and the relegation of sound con- 
fessionalism to a secondary plane by 
many Lutherans. They hoped, prayed, 
and worked for a God-pleasing union 
of all Lutheran synods in this country 
and believed that the united voice of 
Lutheranism would be a bright light 
sending forth the beams of truth 
against all false teaching within the 
Church or without. On July 10, 1872 
the delegates again convened in Mil- 
waukee and with much joy perfected 
their organization “for the purpose of 
maintaining purity of doctrine in the 
unity of spirit’. “To seek souls for 
Christ and to keep souls in Christ, 
that is the task of individuals, pastors, 
congregations, synods within the 
Synodical Conference, and of Synodi- 
cal Conference itself”, thus spoke Dr. 
C. F. Walther in his sermon. 

In conformity with this purpose and 
objective this body not only talked 
about the work of the kingdom, they 
immediately went to work at it. In 
1873 they began work among the 
Chinese immigrants and also com- 
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mended the Deaf-Mute Institute to 
their congregations for prayer and 
financial support. Soon thereafter they 
became concerned about the millions 
of German immigrants that were ex- 
pected in the United States and 
organized an Immigrant Mission of its 
own. In the same spirit Synodical 
Conference assumed the responsibility 
of translating Luther’s German Cate- 
chism into English for the use of 
English speaking Americans and they 
also had translations made of religious 
books, tracts, and periodicals from 
German and other foreign languages. 

At the convention in 1875 the con- 
cern for Christian education was 
paramount in the minds of the dele- 
gates. A committee was formed which 
among other things recommended that 
provisions be made for an educational 
system under church sponsorship for 
“secondary and higher schools” and 
one seminary under Synodical Con- 
ference control. It was stated: “If we 
really wish to establish a true Lu- 
theran Church here, this cannot be 
furthered by anything more effectively 
than by the establishment of one 
theological seminary, in which all are 
taught in the one true faith. If various 
seminaries remain, then various tend- 
encies can easily arise as harbingers of 
ultimately aberrations’. 

Over the years, however, the four 
synods which now comprise the 
Synodical Conference have established 
their own preparatory schools, col- 
leges, and seminaries for the prepara- 
tion of future Lutheran pastors, mis- 
sionaries, parochial school teachers, 
deaconnesses, nurses, and other church 
workers. 

As early as 1877 the President of 
Synodical Conference, Pastor H. A. 
Preuss raised the question of “the 










desirability of directing work among 
the heathen and perhaps among the 
Negroes or Indians of our country”. 
This challenge met a ready response. 
A Board for Missions was appointed 
and directives were given to begin the 
work. A special paper publicizing 
missions was authorized and the first 
issue of the German Missionstaube 
(Missions Dove) made its appearance 
in January 1879. In this issue we read 
that, the Board for Missions men- 
tioned above, on October 16, 1877 duly 
installed and delegated Pastor J. F. 
Doescher of Yankton, Dakota into his 
office as missionary among the Ne- 
groes. This white Lutheran pastor was 
chosen for this important task _be- 
cause he was a “well qualified mis- 
sionary and also capable of using the 
English language advantageously.” 
The Mission Board instructed him to 
explore the ‘South’ for the estab- 
lishment of Lutheran churches in 
Negro settlements. Pastor Doescher 
began his activities with an English 
sermon in New Wells, Mo., at a 
Lutheran church. Negroes of the com- 
munity were invited and came. They 
expressed their joy and approval of his 
sermon and expressed the wish that 
they “might hear him often”. On his 
journey the missionary visited 
Memphis, Little Rock, New Orleans, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Western Flor- 
ida, Atlanta, Tennessee, and then re- 
turned to St. Louis. During his six 
months of exploration he found many 
deplorable conditions, spiritually, mor- 
ally, and economically among the Ne- 
groes, and he urged the Lutheran people 
of the Synodical Conference to do some- 
thing quickly about it. His _heart- 
rending appeals made a definite impact. 
At the close of the school year at Con- 
cordia Theological Seminary in St. 
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Louis, Frederick Berg, a young white 
graduate was commissioned by the 
Church to go to Little Rock, Arkansas 
and begin intensive work. With 12 souls 
he began our Negro Mission enterprise 
in August 1879, which since that day 
has brought many souls to the Cross of 
Christ. For the next twenty years this 
work was carried on primarily by white 
pastors and teachers and a few Negro 
pastors trained in the Northern white 
seminary. Unfortunately the white 
missionaries were often misunderstood 
by both races. They found difficulties 
on all sides, economic and social, but 
especially moral and spiritual. Most 
Negroes were illiterate and progress in 
church and school was pathetically 
slow. Many of the missionaries’ hum- 
ble efforts were thwarted, circum- 
vented or completely nullified and it 
took men of exceptional dedication to 
carry on a work that showed little 
appreciation or reasonable signs of suc- 
cess. A similar fate befell the Negro 
pastors who had dared to break away 
from their old religious ties and join 
the ranks of “those Lutherians”. A 
white missionary asked one of his 
Negro coworkers why both whites and 
Negroes treated him either with con- 
tempt or suspicion. He was told: 
“There are only three reasons why a 
white man will work among Negroes; 
namely 1. He is crazy, 2. he is immoral, 
or 3. he is getting rich quick.’’ Occa- 
sionally we read of personal attacks, 
threatenings, infringements of per- 
sonal rights, incriminations, false and 
libelous accusations, etc. It took stout 
hearts, extraordinary faith and sincere 
consecration and dedication to the 
cause to keep men on the job. After 
many years of work, prayer, and sacri- 
fice, and because of the rapid turnover 
of workers annually, people began to 


wonder if the very limited success was 
really worthwhile and if in the last 
analysis it was “good stewardship”. 
Others began to wonder if some ways 
and means might be found, in order to 
improve the situation and perhaps 
show greater appreciation and results 
in more gains for the kingdom. 

At the Synodical Conference conven- 
tion in 1902 the idea was broached of 
training more Negroes for the mission 
and the question was asked: “Why 
should the Synodical Conference es- 
tablish an institution for the training 
of Negro preachers and teachers?” 
This question had been propounded 
in previous conventions at various 
times. The Immanuel Conference of 
North Carolina, which was composed 
of white and Negro missionaries, had 
appointed a committee which was in- 
structed to work together with the 
Synodical Conference officials toward 
the possible establishment of such a 
school. According to the record they 
emphasized that “the history of the 
Lutheran Negro mission shows that 
it is essential for the blessed progress 
and success of this mission that its 
pastors and teachers be educated and 
trained from the people of the Negro 
race.” 

Following are some of the main rea- 
sons given for their definite proposal: 


1. The number of white Christians 
willing to serve as missionaries and 
teachers among Negroes is acutely 
meagre. 


2. A Negro pastor or teacher is more 
familiar with the racial characteristics 
ideals, objectives, and peculiarities of 
his race, and also in better position to 
rightfully discern their tendencies, 
attitudes, aptitudes, and deficiencies, 
and for that reason can apply the Word 
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of God more adequately and effec- 
tively to their moral and spiritual 
needs. 


3. A Negro has the advantage over 
the white “stranger” and can more 
readily gain the confidence and good 
will of his people and thus make his 
labors among them more satisfactory 
and fruitful. 


4 The race hatred in the South has 
manifested itself to such an extent 
that a white man’s success among the 
Negro population is greatly curtailed 
and jeopardized. 


5. White pastors and their families 
are looked down upon and despised 
because they are trying to help the 
Negro, and often suffer undue hard- 
ships. Because of this antagonism and 
hatred on the part of the whites they 
frequently have no friends or few social 
contacts. They are ostracized and 
must live a rather isolated life espe- 
cially where no white Lutheran church 
is established in the community. Such 
conditions are especially detrimental 
to the pastor’s children. 


6. Some white people have gone so 
far as to persuade the Negroes to turn 
against the white missionary and his 
family by perverting their minds with 
false propaganda and libelous accusa- 
tions. 


7. Some Negro preachers have be- 
come jealous or envious of the white 
missionary and have publicly asked 
their people questions like: “Must you 
go to a white man’s church? Isn’t a 
nigger preacher good enough for you?” 
Others have preached on the topic: 
“Colored preachers only for colored 
congregations and colored teachers for 
colored children only” to bring shame 


upon those Negroes who dared to 
listen and learn from a white mis- 
sionary and to undermine and destroy 
the confidence of the Negroes in their 
white brother. 


8. It was emphasized that the ma- 
jority of Negroes do not trust any 
white man, because of the experiences 
of slavery days. He has been taught by 
his elders to tread very cautiously 
when in the company of any white 
man, preacher or otherwise, and for 
his own good to “know nothing”, 
“see nothing”, and “hear nothing”. 
For this reason it will be extremely 
difficult for a white pastor to gain the 
full and sincere confidence of his 
parishioners, nor will they very likely 
accept his word at face value. Some 
were told that it was a sin to listen toa 
white man’s sermons. 


9. It would cost the Church less to 
use only Negro pastors and teachers, 
and this would not impair the work if 
the “right kind” of Negroes were 
properly prepared and trained. It was 
contended that Negroes can and do 
live cheaper than a white man pri- 
marily because the cost for housing, 
food, clothing, auxiliaries, etc. is less. 
Then too, the medical expenses of 
Negroes are relatively lower because 
they are not susceptible to many dis- 
eases, such as Malaria, Dengue, etc. to 
which the white man is susceptible. 
Since it would cost less for each Negro 
employed the same outlay of church 
funds would provide more workers, 
which should result in greater gains in 
souls won for Christ. This would be 
good stewardship. Furthermore it 
would enable the Negro churches to 
become self-supporting much quicker 
and be less dependent on the white 
church. This should instill in the Negro 
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pastors, teachers, and church members 
a justifiable pride in their accomplish- 
ments, develop a _ greater spirit 
of self reliance and tend to 
make them more ambitious, deter- 
mined, and dedicated to their church 
and the building of God’s kingdom. 
It was believed that Negro pastors 
could more successfully make an appeal 
totheir own race and inspire their people 
togive more liberally and readily for the 
cause. Also by their own example of 
self-sacrifice and dedication the Negro 
pastors would have a greater impact 
on their race, and perhaps the whole 
community, for their moral uplift, 
their spiritual growth, their economic 
improvement, their social conduct, 
and the salvation of souls here and 
abroad. 


10. It was asserted that the Lu- 
theran Synodical Conference must 
make haste to prepare more church 
workers in the shortest possible time 
because of the tragic moral and 
spiritual condition prevalent every- 
where. Prominent leaders of the Negro 
race were cited as deploring the sad 
state of affairs among their people. 
These leaders stated without hesita- 
tion that many Negro preachers were 
either ignorant or incapable of ade- 
quately discerning the truths of Holy 
Writ. Many were illiterates who were 
preying upon their own gullible people 
for their own gain or glorification, 
while not a few were moral hazards to 
their constituents. Booker T. Washing- 
ton is supposed to have said that fully 
two thirds or three fourths of the Negro 
preachers in certain deep-South rural 
communities of that day were neither 
spiritually nor morally fit to preach 
the Gospel to others or to be spiritual 
leaders. Other sources confirmed that 


many of the preachers and teachers of 
the Negro race are the leaders and 
guides of their people, but thousands 
of these are there only to live a lazy, 
frivolous, and often despicable life, 
making a sham of their profession and 
are a disgrace to their Lord and Savior 


and His church. 


11. Another pertinent reason was 
the language question. Practically all 
of the instruction in the white Lu- 
theran preparatory schools and semi- 
naries was in the German and other 
foreign languages and most of the 
theological material was written in 
these languages. English was sparsely 
used. This had been a great handicap 
to the few Negroes who had attended 
the institutions in the North. Also the 
linguistic requirements of Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew had proven quite prob- 
lematical to the Negroes. Hence it 
was argued that a Negro college and 
theological seminary in the South in 
which the English language would be 
the medium of instruction would be 
more advantageous. 


12. Another reason advanced was 
that the climate of the North, in 
which all of the Lutheran Synodical 
Conference schools were located, was 
too rigorous for most Negroes and 
would discourage many prospective 
students from attending there. Also 
the cost of transportation and the dis- 
tance would prove a financial burden 
to most Negroes. 


13. It was asserted that a school for 
Negroes in some Southern state could 
be operated and maintained at a lower 
overhead cost for buildings, fuel, 
board, utilities and upkeep. Negro 
congregations could give substantial 
help in providing victuals for the com- 
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missary and Negro students could 
more readily find employment and thus 
help pay for their school expenses and 
personal needs. 


14. It was deemed of the greatest 
importance that Negro students live 
and associate with people of their own 
race for psychological reasons. Ten- 
sions would be reduced, race conscious- 
ness would not develop so readily, 
differences of opinion could be settled 
more amicably, common problems 
would be lessened, lines of demarcation 
would be eliminated, and in general 
the life and atmosphere of such an 
institution would be more congenial 
and wholesome and everyone would 
be more normal and happier. 

The above reasons and others pro- 
voked much serious thought and 
lengthy discussion at the memorable 
Synodical Conference convention of 
1902. There were also those who were 
not willing to accept the arguments 
and reasons presented and asserted 
that the establishment of a separate 
institution for Negroes only was neither 
desirable nor essential. Some asserted 
that it was discriminatory, undemo- 
cratic and contrary to Christian prin- 
ciples and ethics. The majority opinion, 
however, ruled, and the Synodical 
Conference instructed the Mission 
Board to proceed with the establish- 
ment of the school. A temporary 
beginning was made on March 2, 1903 
in Concord, N. C. in the school house 
of the small Lutheran Negro congre- 
gation. It was named Immanuel Lu- 
theran College. It began with 5 Negro 
boys who expressed the desire to study 
for the Lutheran ministry. 

The beginning was very humble and 
very primitive; it almost beggars 
description. The course of study in- 





cluded the following: Religion (cate- 
chism, Bible, etc) reading, grammar, 
spelling, dictation, composition, arith- 
metic, geography, United States his- 
tory, German, penmanship, music 
(vocal and organ). This of course was a 
“preparatory course” eventually lead- 
ing to the required theological courses. 
By the end of March, 10 “‘boys”’ were 
enrolled, ages 14 to 27. In spite of 
serious handicaps the Lord blessed the 
effort. The next fall the enrollment 
reached 30 and the second semester 36 
were enrolled. Pastors Bakke and 
Schmidt were assisted by a teacher, 
Mr. Persson. All were white men 
and had a good knowledge of English, 
German, and the ancient languages. 
It became evident immediately that 
there was great need for girls to become 
day school teachers for the parish 
churches. Appeals were sent to the 15 
mission churches then in existence in 
North Carolina and Virginia. The re- 
sponse was gratifying but it brought 
on a problem. More room and better 
facilities were urgently needed. Ap- 
peals were sent out to the white con- 
gregations to supply the funds for 
purchasing a new campus and erect- 
ing a new college. The white congre- 
gations responded graciously and the 
Negro churches contributed liberally 
from their meagre substance. Through 
the efforts of interested parties a new 
site was found in the Eastern part of 
Greensboro, in close proximity to the 
A and T College. On June 13, 1904 a 
contract was signed with a Mr. A. L. 
Schlosser, architect and builder, for 
the erection of the Administration 
Building of Immanuel Lutheran Col- 
lege, which also served as the boy’s 
dormitory for many years. The corner- 
stone was laid September 15, 1905 to 
the joy of many people and to the 
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Glory of God. During the period of 
construction the boys were housed 
and fed and classes were held in nearby 
rented houses. Since that time other 
buildings have been added such as a 
girls’ dormitory, a high school-science 
building, a men’s dormitory-physical 
education building, a dining _hall- 
kitchen, and several residences for the 
faculty and president. 

With these facilities Immanuel Lu- 
theran College has been able to offer a 
four-year accredited high school course, 
a two year accredited junior college 
course, and a four-year course in 
theology for those who wish to serve 
the Lutheran Church, either as pastors 
or teachers or for those who wish to 
pursue their education in other fields 
of endeavor and transfer to other in- 
stitutions of higher learning. We regret 
to state that the hopes of yester years 
have not been fully realized. Immanuel 
has never been able to adequately 
supply the needs of the mission re- 
quirements at any given time, pri- 
marily because only a few Negroes 
have been willing to “give themselves 
wholly unto the Lord’’. On the other 
hand Immanuel has been instrumental, 
we sincerely believe, in giving many 
others a worthwhile secular education 
and a good Christian preparation for 
life and for eternity. 

At this writing the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Synodical Conference, which is 
now composed of the following synods: 
The Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod, 
the Wisconsin Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod, the Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod (Norwegian), and the Synod of 
Evangelical Lutheran Churches (Slo- 
vak), is still operating, maintaining, 
and supervising Immanuel Lutheran 
College and Alabama Lutheran Acad- 
emy and College in Selma, Alabama. 


Luther College in New Orleans, which 
was begun in 1903, was closed 1n 1923 
as superfluous. It is our candid opinion 
that the purpose and objective of both 
schools today is the same as it was 
when they were established, although 
in recent years their scope has been 
somewhat enlarged. For clarification 
let it be stated that the purpose of 
Immanuel Lutheran College is briefly: 


(1) To educate and prepare young 
people adequately for service in the 
Lutheran Church as pastors, mis- 
sionaries, and_ parochial school 
teachers; 


(2) to give to all members of the 
Lutheran Church irrespective of race 
the opportunity to obtain a higher 
education under Lutheran influence 
and guidance; 


(3) to offer to non-Lutherans irre- 
respective of race, color, or religious 
affiliation a good secular education 
together with systematic instruction in 
the Word of God; and 


(4) to teach and proclaim the Word 
of God in all its truth and purity for 
the salvation of souls and to be the 
exponent of sound Lutheran confes- 
sionalism among the people. 

On these bases Immanuel has tried 
valiantly to serve the needs of the 
Church and the people. Success has 
been limited but not negligible. One 
white student has come into the theo- 
logical seminary recently, and has 
completed two years of work and is 
presently doing his required year of 
“field work” in a Negro congregation 
and parish in New Orleans. He is 
married to a white girl, has one child, 
and seems to be doing well. On the 
other hand some of our recent junior 
college graduates have declared their 
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intention of going to one of our white 
seminaries. We believe this to be the 
trend of the future based on 35 
years of experience here at I.L.C. 
From August 2-5 the Ev. Lutheran 
Synodical Conference convened in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. After much 
discussion the majority of the dele- 
gates passed a resolution to perma- 
nently close Immanuel Lutheran 
College at the end of the school 
year 1960-1961, and to dispose of all 
property, buildings and equipment. 






In the future all Negro teachers 
and pastors will receive their educa- 
tion and training either at the Ala. 
bama Lutheran Academy and College, 
Selma, Alabama, or if they choose 
they may attend one of the many 
white Lutheran Colleges and sem- 
inaries maintained by the various 
church bodies comprising the Ev. 
Lutheran Synodical Conference. May 
all things “work together for good 
to them that love God”’. 
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CHAPTER XI 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH: THE RATIONALE AND 
POLICIES UNDERLYING THE MAINTENANCE OF 
HIGHER INSTITUTIONS FOR NEGROES 


Wituiam Dunne, S.J. 


Associate Secretary, Department of Colleges and Universities, 
National Catholic Education Association 


The Catholic Church’s historic 
policy of fostering education on all 
levels has had a double motivation. 
One motive has been frankly mis- 
sionary, and Catholics like to think 
that this interest dates back to the 
apostles’ attempt to carry out Christ’s 
mandate, ‘““Go ye, and teach all na- 
tions.” The second has been human- 
itarian, in the sense that ignorance, 
like poverty and illness, is an evil, 
which Christian charity prompts us to 
ameliorate whenever and wherever we 
can. So, although the Church is con- 
cerned to establish schools in order that 
religion may be formally taught there, 
and in order that moral and spiritual 
values may be appropriately incul- 
cated through the whole of a cur- 
riculum, she has also been concerned 
about schools simply in order to better 
human life and raise men to a new 
dignity. In the practical order, these 
motives are usually intertwined and 
exercise a reciprocal influence. At 
different times and in different places 
they are differently emphasized. Al- 
ways they are present, however, and 
the case of the education of the Negro 
in the United States is no exception. 

The Catholic Church would like 
to bring its religious message to the 
Negro. It is proud to number him 
among its members and it is eager to 
increase its Negro membership. It 


is intensely desirous of having such 
Negro membership very well edu- 
cated along religious lines, and it 
looks to the diffusion of Negro leader- 
ship within the Church as a whole. 
The Church is likewise interested in 
improving the lot of the Negro. It 
recognizes that he has been denied 
and is still being denied elementary 
human rights. It has denounced these 
denials—of which segregation is one— 
as morally wrong and sinful, a “cal- 
culated system of oppression and con- 
tempt.” It sees a sharp upgrading of 
the level of Negro education and the 
wide spread of higher education among 
Negroes as absolutely necessary to 
elevate the status and competencies 
of the race and to furnish it with its 
own leadership group. Catholics, then, 
favor the improvement of all Negro 
education, public and private, Church- 
related and nonchurch-related. For 
the same reasons that Catholics make 
incredible sacrifices of money and of 
personnel in order to maintain their 
system of church schools, on all levels 
of education, they would like to ex- 
tend what they feel are the benefits of 
these schools to those who are now or 
who may yet become their colored 
coreligionists. 

When it has been possible to wel- 
come Negro youth into unsegregated 
Catholic schools, Catholics have done 
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this. When it has been necessary, 
either because of our own limitations 
of charity and understanding, or be- 
cause of legal and social pressures 
seemingly impossible to resist, to 
tolerate the segregation in segregated 
Catholic schools for the sake of having 
the schools at all, this policy has been 
followed. It should be clearly under- 
stood in this chapter, entitled: “The 
Roman Catholic Church: The 
Rationale and Policies Underlying the 
Maintenance of Higher Institutions 
for Negroes,” thatsound philosophy and 
Catholic theology would hold that the 
establishment of any kind of separate 
school for Negroes merely to impose 
upon the Negro the humiliation and 
injustice of segregation would be im- 
moral. If it be asked whether all 
Catholics at all times and in all places 
of the United States have held this or 
even now hold it, the answer, sadly 
enough, must be negative. The posi- 
tion of the Catholic hierarchy has been 
clear enough, and there has never 
been any faltering in Catholic doc- 
trine. In this as in many other aspects 
of social morality, there is simply need 
for Catholics to know their own prin- 
ciples and to live up to them. Our 
failure to do justice to our colored 
fellow-citizens has been a national one. 
Probably the members of no religious 
denomination are without individual 
guilt. The recognition of such guilt 
is the first step in the righting of a 
national wrong. 

We must remember, however, in 
assessing guilt, as well as in awarding 
praise, to take into account as care- 
fully as we can, the historic origins 
of certain institutions and arrange- 
ments which now seem strange to us. 
That we would not recommend the 
establishment of new all-Negro col- 





leges and universities in 1960 does not 
argue at all that we cannot recognize 
the glorious history of the Negro 
institutions established within the last 
century, the contribution they have 
made to our nation, and the contribu- 
tion which their peculiar record and 
experience may still enable them to 
make. 

Before proceeding immediately then 
to an account of the establishment of 
Xavier University in New Orleans, 
it may be well to make a brief sur- 
vey of Negro education under Catholic 
auspices in the United States from 
our country’s origins. 

It is well known that the Negro’s 
opportunity for education in American 
colonies differed widely from colony 
to colony, and that the social tensions 
created by the institution of slavery 
had evoked great fear of even literacy 
for members of the colored race. 
Existing at the same time as these 
early barriers to Negro education were 
disabilities of one kind or other suf- 
fered by Catholics, whose presence in 
some of the colonies was proscribed 
entirely. The combination of these 
two kinds of discrimination, together 
with the fact that Catholics have 
always been few in the South, prob- 
ably accounts for the relative fewness 
of Negroes in the American Catholic 
Church, and the consequent paucity of 
Catholic schools for the colored. 

There were two colonies, however, 
in which Catholics were numerous, 
and in these, Maryland and Louisiana, 
we have early and continuing records 
of Catholic interest in Negro education. 
In fact it has been said that Catholics 
and Quakers were among the first to 
realize their obligation to teach the 
Negroes. Most likely the Ursuline 
nuns, the first religious community of 
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women to arrive in this country (in 
1728), established what was the first 
school for Negroes and Indians.* By 
1845 the Religious of the Sacred Heart 
established a school for Negro and 
Indian children. In 1867 a school was 
opened at St. Michaels, Louisiana, 
which is claimed as the first school 
organized for Negro girls. 

In 1785, Father John Carroll, later 
to become the first Bishop of Balti- 
more, reported that there were about 
3,000 Catholic Negroes in Maryland. 
In 1793, about 500 Negro refugees 
from Santo Domingo landed in Balti- 
more and were cared for by the Sul- 
pician Fathers. In 1829, there was 
founded in Baltimore, the first religious 
order for colored women in the United 
States and the whole world, the 
Oblate Sisters of Providence. When 
these sisters opened a school for 
colored children in Baltimore, there 
was no public school for Negroes in 
Baltimore or in the whole of the 
United States. 

The Second Plenary Council of 
Baltimore, the official gathering of 
American bishops which met in 1866, 
was concerned with the care of the 
Negroes. Chapter IV, Title X, of its 
decrees included this statement: “By 
the bowels of the Mercy of God, we 
beg and implore priests, as far as they 
can, to consecrate their thoughts, their 
time, and themselves wholly and en- 
tirely, if possible to the service of the 
colored people.” In 1884, the Third 
Plenary Council of Baltimore declared 
in Title VIII, the need of organized 
effort for the education ot Catholic 





*For this and other historical data in this 
Chapter, I am indebted to Sister M. Josephina, 
President of Xavier University, and to an essay 
on “Catholic Education and the Negro,” by 
Mother M. Agatha, published in 1942 by the 
Catholic University of America Press. 


Indians and Negroes. The Council ap- 
pointed a permanent commission for 
this purpose, “The Commission tor 
Catholic Missions among the Colored 
People and the Indians,” and an an- 
nual collection was ordered to be taken 
up for Colored and Indian missions 
in all the churches of the country. 
When this collection was distributed 
among the many missions and schools 
of the South, it did not amount to 
very much. Hence in 1906 at the an- 
nual meeting of the Archbishops, 
“it was resolved and decided to ap- 
point a Director General for the 
Colored Missions of the United States, 
whose duty it would be to create and 
foster a missionary spirit among Catho- 
lics and others in favor of the Colored 
people.” 

A brief reference here should be 
made to Cardinal Vaughan of England 
who visited this country while he was 
still a priest and on that occasion 
became interested in the welfare of 
the American Negro. Shortly after 
his American visit, Father Vaughan 
went to Rome and in a private audi- 
ence with Pope Pius IX, received 
orders to send four of the priests 
from the Society which he had recent- 
ly founded in England, to work among 
the Negroes in America. In 1876, 
Cardinal Gibbons and Bishop Vaughan 
together opened a seminary in Balti- 
more for American candidates for the 
priesthood in St. Joseph’s Society of 
the Sacred Heart for Colored Mis- 
sions. These priests, who later attained 
independent American status, are now 
known as the Josephite Fathers. 

It is not the purpose of this Chapter 
to enumerate all the religious com- 
munities both of men and women in 
the Catholic Church who have dedi- 
cated themselves to the welfare of the 
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Negro people. Rather it is to show 
that the missionary work of religious 
and priests among the Negroes from 
the earliest days put great emphasis 
upon general education along with 
religious or spiritual teaching. In other 
words, while it is unquestionably true 
that the early origins of the work of the 
Catholic Church among the American 
Negroes was missionary, that mis- 
sionary work included the promotion 
of education whenever possible. Many 
obstacles had to be overcome and at 
times these seemed insurmountable. 
At one time it would be the opposi- 
tion to the “Romanists” and at other 
times it would be existing laws which 
forbade teaching the Negro. In this 
the policy of the Catholic Church it- 
self, regardless of particular circum- 
stances, is quite clear. The Sovereign 
Pontiffs of the Catholic Church have 
consistently reminded American 
Catholics of their obligations in this 
respect. This may be summed up in 
the words of the late Pope Pius XII 
in an Encyclical addressed to the 
bishops of the United States shortly 
after becoming Pope in 1939. “We 
confess that we feel a special and 
paternal affection, which is certainly 
inspired by Heaven, for the colored 
people dwelling among you; for in 
the field of religion and education, 
we know they need special care and 
comfort, and are very deserving of it. 
We, therefore, invoke an abundance 
of heavenly blessings and we pray 
fruitful success for those whose gen- 
erous zeal is devoted to their welfare.” 
(Encyclical “Sertum Laetitiae’’) 

It was almost inevitable that from 
the very beginning of missionary work 
in the early 18th century when “read- 
ing and writing were included in the 
teaching of religion” and the Ursuline 





sisters established the first school for 
Negroes and Indians, that elementary 
and secondary schools would like- 
wise be widely established and that 
with this groundwork there would 
eventually arise under Catholic aus- 
pices a Negro college and university. 

When one realizes the fact that 
until early in the 20th century, the 
United States was a “mission coun- 
try” in which the Catholic Church was 
frequently struggling for its very 
existence, one can more fully appre- 
ciate the overwhelming obstacles which 
the early missionaries faced in their 
work among the Negroes. Either ob- 
stacle of race or religion would have 
been enough to discourage weaker 
hearts, as is so well brought out by 
the time-worn story of the Catholic 
priest who met a little colored boy in 
the street and asked him if he were a 
Catholic. The reply of the boy was, 
“My goodness no! It is hard enough 
being colored.” 

In addition to these obstacles, there 
was always the financial difficulty. 
This was almost a necessary conse- 
quent of the basic problems. When 
any organization faces both racial 
and religious bigotry, and when it 
depends necessarily upon voluntary 
financial support to obtain its ob- 
jectives, there is always financial 
trouble. However, the Catholic 
Church, whether through its mis- 
sionaries in the very strict sense of the 
word, or missionaries in the sense of 
any of its members engaged in apostolic 
work, has always seemed to find, that 
if fundamental human rights are re- 
spected, defended and advocated, the 
financial needs to carry out high pur- 
poses or objectives, will somehow or 
other be solved. This is not to de- 
emphasize the financial problem, but 
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rather to set it in a framework of more 
important problems which must be 
overcome. There will always be enough 
good people among the very wealthy, 
and always a great mass of good poor 
people, who will make sacrifices, to 
see that fine causes are supported. 

Catholic higher education for the 
Negro found such support in Mother 
Katherine Drexel. Katherine was a 
daughter of Mr. Francis Anthony 
Drexel, a wealthy banker of Phila- 
delphia, and was interested in the 
missionary work of the Catholic 
Church amung the Negroes and In- 
dians, even in her teens. When thirty 
years of age (1889) she joined the 
Sisters of Mercy in Pittsburgh and 
there went through a period of train- 
ing, determined to devote her life 
and her fortune to the service of In- 
dians and Negroes. Two years later 
Mother Mary Katherine Drexel pro- 
nounced her vows of religion and at 
the same time formed a new religious 
congregation under the guidance and 
direction of Archbishop Ryan of Phila- 
delphia. This new congregation was to 
be known as the Sisters of the Blessed 
Sacrament for Indians and Colored 
People. Using the interest of the 
fortune left her in trust by her father, 
Mother Mary Katherine supported her 
own foundations, and in her lifetime 
established 48 elementary schools, 12 
high schools and the first and only 
Catholic university for Negroes in the 
United States, Xavier University of 
Louisiana in New Orleans. 

It was in 1915 that the Most Rever- 
end Joseph E. Blenk, S.M., Arch- 
bishop of New Orleans, eager to es- 
tablish a strong apostolate for the 
colored people of his Archdiocese, 
asked Mother Mary Katherine for a 
foundation in New Orleans. Her char- 


acteristic courage and vision led her 
to purchase the site and the build- 
ings vacated by Southern University— 
known as “Old Southern’”—and in 
September of the same year, the in- 
stitution became Xavier Secondary 
School for Colored Students, male and 
female. In addition to the regular 
secondary school curriculum, there 
were added commercial courses, home 
economics and domestic art for the 
girls, and masonry, carpentry, drawing 
and mechanical art for the boys. 
Two years later in 1917, there was 
added a teachers’ training school 
with a two year curriculum which 
expanded in 1925 into a teachers’ 
college. In the same year, a liberal 
arts college was inaugurated, so that 
this may be regarded as the founding 
date of Xavier University of Louisiana. 
In 1927 there was opened the College 
of Pharmacy which is now one of the 
four such colleges for Negroes in the 
United States. In September 1933, 
the Graduate School was opened, in 
response to many requests from persons 
in the New Orleans area who wished 
an opportunity to pursue graduate 
studies. At the present time graduate 
courses leading to the Master of Arts 
degree are offered in the departments 
of education, English and history. 
Although an addition had been 
made to the original structure when 
the college was opened, it soon became 
evident that a new site and greatly 
enlarged accommodations would have 
to be found to house the collegiate 
work being offered by Xavier Uni- 
versity. A suitable piece of property 
was purchased and construction be- 
gan in 1931. On October 12, 1932, 
the corner-stone was laid for the first 
of three units forming the college 
proper. Some 250 students enrolled 
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in the new Xavier University which 
was built to accommodate 500 stu- 
dents. As the years passed by and en- 
rollment continued to increase, it 
became necessary to purchase much 
additional property, to erect a library, 
gymnasium, dormitories, lecture halls, 
science laboratories, as well as to in- 
crease accommodations for the sisters. 
With but few exceptions during the 
later years, the entire financial burden 
was borne by the Sisters of the Blessed 
Sacrament. In 1937, aided by a grant 
from the General Education Board 
and the generosity of friends, the 
library was built. In the fall of 1946, 
a chemistry laboratory and cafeteria 
were added. 

Mother Mary Katherine died in 
March 1955. According to her father’s 
will, the principal of the Drexel for- 
tune was to revert to the charities 
originally mentioned therein if his 
daughters died without issue. During 
their lifetime the income was theirs 
to dispose of at will. Therefore, at the 
death of Mother Mary Katherine, the 
last surviving daughter, the principal 
was divided among the legatees men- 
tioned in Mr. Drexel’s will. Neither 
the Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament 
nor Xavier University shared in this 
division as Mr. Drexel had not known 
of his daughter’s intention of becom- 
ing a nun. 

Much might be said about Mother 
Mary Katherine Drexel but it will be 
more to our point to cite a few lines 
from an article written by Reverend 
John La Farge, S.J., in the periodical 
America, March 19, 1955. 


Mother Katherine herself was al- 
ways ready to take the bloom off 
any romantic legends. Hers was a 
simple honest, humility, for she saw 
no particular reason for making 





much fuss about being the steward 
of an estate that did not belong to 
her, not even its income, but only to 
God and His people. Few have dealt 
with Mother Katherine without her 
reminding them forcefully on one 
point or another that these were not 
Mother Katherine’s schools, mis- 
sions, etc., but were the achieve- 
ment and glory of her own unique 
sisterhood. From the original four- 
teen women who, with her as their 
head, took their first vows of religion 
at the novitiate of the Sisters of 
Mercy in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
on February 12, 1891, their number 
has grown to 511 (now more than 
540) professed sisters charged with 
49 institutions (now 52) in 24 
archdioceses and dioceses in 20 
different states of the Union and 
Washington, D. C. This includes 
their most imposing achievement, 
Xavier University in New Orleans, 
the first (and only) Catholic uni- 
versity for Negroes in the United 
States. 


Today, Xavier University, with its 
College of Liberal Arts and Sciences 
(which includes business administra- 
tion, education, music, arts, etc.), 
the College of Pharmacy and the 
Graduate School, has an enrollment 
of more than 1,000 students. The 
present facilities are inadequate to 
meet the greatly increasing demands 
from the growing college-age group. 
The temporary structures have passed 
their ten years’ service. Four new 
buildings are urgently needed and 
plans are under way with the hope of 
building as quickly as possible a 
pharmacy-science Hall, a student cen- 
ter, a women’s residence and a fine 
arts building. The Development Office 
is planning and working hard on a 
capital funds drive for $5,000,000. 

It is obvious, of course, to anyone 
involved in higher education, that 
Xavier University, like all “small” 
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private colleges and universities, is 
facing a rather perilous future, but 
as in the past, the Sisters of the Blessed 
Sacrament are facing the future with 
great faith and courage. Needless to 
say, Xavier has its own peculiar 
financial problems in addition to 
present-day costs and salaries. There 
is an obvious and necessary limit 
upon the tuition which can be asked 
for the education offered. The school 
does not have wealthy alumni and 
alumnae from whom to expect large 
contributions. Nor does it have an 
area of appeal to corporations and 
private industry such as other insti- 
tutions might and do have. It is church- 
related and for colored students, which 
certainly does not make solicitation of 
funds any easier. Furthermore, and 
this is important to remember, al- 
though Xavier is a Catholic university, 
it is not supported by the Catholic 
Church in the sense that many church- 
related colleges and universities are 
supported by a central or national 
ofice. This is not peculiar to Xavier 
alone, since all Catholic colleges and 
universities with the exception of about 
thirteen diocesan colleges and uni- 
versities, and the Catholic University 
of America, must be supported by the 
religious communities which operate 
them. This is simply the ordinary 
financial structure for Catholic higher 
education in a system in which the 
bulk of Church funds are required for 
elementary and secondary schools. 
It is amazing to anyone familiar with 
present-day costs and the current 
average tuition in private colleges and 
universities nationally, how Xavier 
continues to serve its growing student 
body on a yearly tuition of $425-$450. 

If we estimate now the future of 
Xavier University it would be most 


unfortunate if such an estimate were 
divorced from the record of an es- 
sentially glorious past. Its past has 
been built upon the faith of Mother 
Katherine Drexel, the Sisters of the 
Blessed Sacrament, and the Arch- 
bishop of New Orleans, in the naturally 
religious character of the Negro, his 
high leadership potential, and his right 
to be educated for professional posi- 
tions in the community. It would seem 
the future of Xavier is to build upon 
this same faith and these same 
strengths. 

The Sisters of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment make their own position clear 
when they say, “There is a definite 
need for the existence of Xavier Uni- 
versity of Louisiana, whose primary 
aim is to educate the members of the 
Negro race, and ultimately to include 
all races, so that each may live aright 
as a good citizen of our country, earn 
a livelihood and come to the knowledge 
of God.” This is a significant state- 
ment. What it says to us, in plain 
English, is that even after our other 
Catholic universities in the region 
achieve the highly desirable goal of 
complete desegregation, and after 
every public institution of higher edu- 
cation achieves not only legal and 
token but actual, across-the-board 
desegregation with complete equality 
on all levels for Negro students, there 
will still be room and need for an insti- 
tution like Xavier. There will be 
need for it not to accommodate stu- 
dents who cannot be admitted else- 
where either because of their poverty 
or their low academic achievement, 
and not because we fear that there 
will always be some students who 
cannot endure the challenge of minor- 
ity status. 

There will be room for it because the 
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genius of the Negro race deserves to 
be realized in every aspect of our 
culture and on every level of education. 
I, for one, look forward to the day, 
when Xavier and Howard and 105 
other Negro colleges will offer us some- 
thing distinctive in higher education, 
when a majority of the students and 
administrators and professors will per- 
haps continue to be colored, but when 





white students will be attracted by the 
spiritual and intellectual strengths of 
these institutions and will petition 
to be admitted there. 

There will be room and need for 
Xavier University, and others like it, 
as a symbol to all of us how oppres- 
sion and injustice can give way to 
justice and how justice can be crowned 
by brotherhood and Christian love. 
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CHAPTER XII 


THE CHRISTIAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH: THE 
RATIONALE AND POLICIES UPON WHICH SUPPORT 
OF ITS COLLEGES IS PREDICATED 


C. D. CoLEMAN 


General Secretary, General Board of Christian Education, 
The Christian Methodist Episcopal Church 


BacKGROUND 


Religion and education belong to- 
gether, each being essentially a com- 
plement to the other. Religion needs 
education to interpret itself to the 
present generation, and to transmit 
its values to each succeeding genera- 
tion. Education needs religion to give 
it depth of purpose and purity of ap- 
plication. Such is the undergirding 
philosophy of the Christian Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

From its very inception, this young- 
est daughter of Methodism has placed 
education among its highest aspira- 
tions. Organized during the dark 
“Reconstruction Period” in the deep 
South, the Christian Methodist Epis- 
copal Church has always sought to 
promote a vigorous program of edu- 
cation. At first the central thought 
was to produce an enlightened clergy; 
but it was soon realized the educa- 
tional needs among the ex-slaves which 
made up the entire constituency was 
so great that the general scope of edu- 
cation was extended to include all. 
Even though themselves, to a large 
extent illiterate, the Founding Fathers 
held in common a burning passion for 
the enlightenment of the race. So great 
was their zeal for education that the 
College of Bishops, in their address to 
the first General Conference meeting in 


Louisville, Kentucky, in 1874 expressed 
their concern in these words: 


“The subject of education and 
ministerial training claims your best 
attention and deepest consideration. 
It is eminently the question of the 
session. It enters deeply and im- 
mediately into all the operation and 
relations of the Church. Nothing can 
be substituted for it.” 


Faithful to this philosophy, our 
first leaders began building schools 
almost as fast as they built churches. 
Even though their resources were 
small and they depended upon the 
Mother Church—the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church South, they fully rea- 
lized that to be well founded, they 
would have to be able to contribute 
to their own growth by producing 
leadership that could perpetuate their 
existence. Therefore, within the frame- 
work and structure of the organiza- 
tional pattern, education became an 
inseparable part. As a result of the 
Founding Fathers’ wisdom and _ pas- 
sion, there is an abiding loyalty to the 
support of education as a concomitant 
to the total support of the denomina- 
tion. 

This loyalty has expressed itself in 
the founding of twenty-three (23) edu- 
cational institutions of which there 
remain five senior colleges. 
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Lane College, Jackson, Tennessee 

Paine College, Augusta, Georgia 

Texas College, Tyler, Texas 

Mississippi Industrial College, Holly 
Springs, Mississippi 

Miles College, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama 


One Theological Seminary—Phillips 
School of Theology—which is one of 
the participating schools in the Inter- 
denomination Theological Center 
(I.T.C.), in Atlanta, Georgia; One 
secondary school—Holsey-Cobb In- 
stitute—Cordele, Georgia. 

The loyalty to education which 
imbibes the Christian Methodist Epis- 
copal constituency has not been and 
is not now a blind thoughtless follow- 
ing of the leaders; but it is the result 
of basic convictions which are taught 
as a part of the tradition and heritage 
of the denomination. 

The C. M. E. Colleges were founded 
on the principle that the Christian 
faith has an obligation to the intel- 
lectual life of mankind; that human 
freedom and dignity, the sacredness of 
human personality are Christian ideals 
which must be kept alive in society by 
a Christian-structured educational pro- 
gram; that all truth is of God, and 
only men who believe in God will per- 
sistently battle for freedom to find 
the whole truth; that the Bible is the 
central book of knowledge, and should 
be included in any educational pro- 
gram with the same emphasis as the 
sciences and humanities; and that the 
Christian faith has a stake in the cul- 
ture of human development. 

Our Colleges can never be satisfied 
with the mere training of technicians; 
for “Man does not live by bread 
alone,” and should not be trained in an 
assemblyline fashion with a ‘Meat 


and Bread” philosophy. Academic 
freedom together with academic re- 
sponsibility has been and must con- 
tinue to be the guide line for the 
C. M. E. Colleges. 


AIMms 


The guiding principles of these 
C. M. E. Colleges are predicated 
upon these aims: 


1. To help growing persons to 
understand the Christian tradi- 
tion, and to apply it wisely in 
the building of their lives. 

2. To help them to do more than 
recover the past, but seek con- 
structive changes toward a better 
future. 


3. To encourage persons to remake 
their own experiences in the light 
of Christian teaching in order 
to reconstruct their social rela- 
tionship according to the Chris- 
tian doctrine. 


4. To seek to win a victory for 
Christian living, and introduce 
growing persons into the Chris- 
tian community. 


5. To create a sense of divine call- 
ing that will compel them to con- 
tinue to spread the tradition and 
heritage of Christianity regard- 
less to their chosen vocation. 


These Colleges must never forget 
that their primary aim is to aid their 
students in developing a Christian 
philosophy of life and a program of 
action which will enable them to make 
a contribution to society while main- 
taining a maximum of self respect. 


Support 


The Colleges of the C. M. E. 
Church are Connectional Institutions 
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receiving their support and mainte- 
nance from two sources within the 
C. M. E. Church: 1) From general 
connectional funds appropriated by 
the General Board of Christian Educa- 
tion which allocates to all Colleges 
equal amounts; and 2) from the con- 
ferences in the states where they are 
located (called Sponsoring Confer- 
ences,) and other conferences in ad- 
jacent States (called Patronizing Con- 
ferences.) The deed to the property 
of each college is held by the local 
Trustee Board of that college. In ex- 
change for support the General Church 
through its General Board of Chris- 
tian Education, has the authority to 
generally superintend the affairs of 
all of the colleges: (1) To see that 
they are properly chartered; (2) To 
safeguard all property interests as 
mortgages, deeds and liabilities; (3) 
To protect the institutions from debt 
complications; (4) To see that audits 
are made showing assets and liabilities; 
5) To see that the colleges operate 
within their budgets which must be 
approved by the General Board of 
Christian Education. 

The Board has the authority also to 
coordinate, federate, or merge the 
colleges among themselves or other 
desirable groups. It decides all mat- 
ters affecting the status and educa- 
tional standing of the colleges. It 
recommends institutions for connec- 
tional support, classifies them, decides 
upon uniform entrance requirements 
and uniform courses of study as to 
credits required for meritorious de- 
grees. 

Continuous support is stimulated 
and encouraged by the contributions 
which these colleges have made to the 
leadership of the denomination. All of 
the bishops which the church has 
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elected since 1914 were products of our 
colleges, as are all of the general of- 
ficers who now serve the Church as 
executive secretaries, as well as an 
over-whelming majority of the pastors 
now serving. 

The colleges provide a point around 
which the membership of the Church 
rallies, and serve as recruiters for new 
members. Wherever a school has been 
abjectly abandoned, membership has 
decreased. 


Re-THINKING THE EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM 


It has been remarked that every- 
thing is a creature of its time. In an 
effort to keep the educational program 
of the denomination timely, the Church 
heeds the admonition of the poet 
James Russell Lowell, who well ob- 
served that ‘“New occasions teach new 
duties, time makes ancient good un- 
couth; they must upward still and 
onward who would keep abreast with 
truth.” These Colleges which have 
contributed so much in the past must 
be conscious of this era when up- 
grading standards is the watchword of 
our time. With the demand for quality 
education and the increased cost of it, 
opportunities must be sought to pool 
assets in order to maintain a healthy 
state of existence. Preparation for life 
and leadership in a desegragating and 
a desegragated society is the réle which 
these colleges must assume for the 
present. Originally established to meet 
the pressing needs of a racial group, 
these institutions served in the past 
as a part of the primary source of 
leadership in America, and especially 
those in our own communion. Their 
peculiar genius was the ability to give 
quality education to that era at a 
minimum cost. This was possible, to 
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a large extent because of the large 
number of faculty members who had 
a sense of mission, and who gained 
satisfaction from the contribution 
which they made to the race rather 
than the material compensation which 
is characteristic of our time. But as 
we move into a “One America for all” 
concept, the task will no longer be 
one of training leaders for a Negro 
society, but rather one of training 
Christian leaders for America and the 
world. 

The responsibility of training men 
and women of consecration and insight 
who can lead us to a new dispensation 
will require infinitely more resources 
than were needed to make the contri- 
bution of the past. Dedicated faculty 
persons who will be contented with 
making a contribution to the race 
rather than the security of monetary 
remuneration are fewer in number 
than in the “golden days’ of the 
Negro church-related colleges. Our 
colleges are now in competition with 
all other educational institutions for 
securing faculty members with de- 
grees necessary for quality education 
which is essential for existence in these 
times. The changing concept in edu- 
cation has created a whole new con- 
cept of what is necessary to support a 





first class church-related college. 
Coupled with this new concept of the 
financial necessities is the realization 
that the Church can ill afford to 
totally abandon its educational pro- 
gram. Our colleges have done great 
work, but there is still greater work to 
be done. With the pendulum of Amer- 
ican educational emphasis swinging in 
the direction of total concentration 
on scientific facts, there must be an 
equally vigorous effort in the pursuit 
of moral and spiritual truths. God 
forbid that the time should come when 
the Church has no intellectual voice 
crying in the wilderness on behalf of 
human worth and moral values. In 
view of the current demand for in- 
creased numbers of trained teachers, 
the Church, through its colleges, has 
a duty in training Christian teachers 
to meet this demand. 

In the whole area of education, the 
Church has a responsibility, an obli- 
gation, and a duty to perform. With 
this in mind, continued support will 
take into account the need for quality 
education which will be demanded in 
a desegragated society. To this end 
the Christian Methodist Episcopal 
Church is re-shaping its rationale and 
policies upon which the support of 
its colleges will be predicated. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


THE RATIONALE UNDERLYING THE SUPPORT OF COLLEGES 
MAINTAINED BY THE AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


SHERMAN L. GREENE, JR. 


Secretary-Treasurer, Division of Educational Institutions, African Methodist 
Episcopal Church 


The African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, organized at Baltimore, Mary- 
land in 1816, is more than a mere pro- 
test against racial segregation and 
discrimination. It is a determined 
effort on the part of Negroes to gain 
respect for the worth and dignity of 
their personality by their own efforts. 
Denied basic rights and privileges of 
citizenship, equal access to educational 
and economic opportunities, suffrage 
and other means of overcoming the 
lowly status in society to which they 
were relegated, they sought to secure 
for themselves the full benefits of 
Christian fellowship and experience 
all of the rights, privileges and bene- 
fits of American citizenship. 

The Church has persistently refused 
to accept any compromise of these 
principles and it has relied upon a 
leadership of its own choosing for the 
attainment of its aims and objectives. 
Not only has it relied upon a leader- 
ship chosen from its own ranks, it 
has relied mainly upon its own re- 
sources for the support of its institu- 
tions, however limited they may have 
been. 

The leaders of this newly-organized 
church were not unmindful of the fact 
that a people so morally weakened in 
the house of bondage, so illiterate, so 
degraded, so impoverished, and so 
lacking in manly stamina were unpre- 
pared to assume their rightful places 
as coordinate factors in the growth, 


prosperity, and emoluments in this 
Republic, unless trained by similar 
means and methods as other race 
varieties composing the body politic. 
To attain these ends every minister 
was encouraged to establish schools in 
the churches to which they were ap- 
pointed as pastors. In 1834 the Phila- 
delphia Conference adopted a resolu- 
tion presented by the committee on 
temperance as follows: “It shall be the 
duty of every minister who has charge 
of a circuit or station, to use every 
effort to establish schools wherever 
convenient and to insist upon parents 
of children sending them to school.” 
On October 30, 1845, a convention 
composed of eighty-six delegates from 
Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York 
Annual Conferences met in Bethel 
Church, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania to 
devise plans to educate the ministry, 
in order that they might become 
equipped to assume the grave respon- 
sibilities and duties assigned to them. 
Among Negro organizations the 
A. M. E. Church has pioneered in the 
field of education and it has con- 
sistently assumed the responsibilities of 
leadership in this area. Union Seminary 
and Farm, established near Columbus, 
Ohio, December 1, 1847 following the 
purchase of a tract of land by the 
Ohio Annual Conference for $1,720.00 
was the first school founded by Ne- 
groes in America. The school was 
merged with Wilberforce University 
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after the purchase of the school by the 
church in 1863. 

According to Dr. Samuel T. Mitch- 
ell, M.A., alumnus and third president 
of Wilberforce, ““When the property of 
Wilberforce was offered for sale, Bishop 
Daniel A. Payne at once saw the 
adaptabilities of the school to the 
needs of the church and those of the 
race. At the meeting of those having it 
for sale, Bishop Payne, with no money 
or time to consult his church or breth- 
ren, with uplifted hands cried out, 


ganized schools throughout the South 
to educate the clergy and train the 
newly emancipated Negro slaves to 
assume the duties and responsibilities 
of citizenship and to enable them to 
make contributions to church and 
society to the full measure of their 
capacities. 


CuRRENT STATUS OF SCHOOLS 


The names, locations and enroll- 
ment of the schools of the A. M. E. 
Church are as follows: 











Year 
Name Established Location Enrollment 

Senior Colleges: 

Wilberforce University 1856 Wilberforce, Ohio 271 
Allen University 1870 Columbia, 895 

South Carolina 

Morris Brown College 1881 Atlanta, Georgia 875 
Paul Quinn College 1872 Waco, Texas 331 


Edward Waters College 1866 
Junior Colleges: 


Jacksonville, Florida 623 


Daniel Payne College 1889 Birmingham, Alabama 286 
Shorter College 1886 North Little Rock, 176 college 
Arkansas 40 high school 
Campbell College 1890 Jackson, Mississippi 75 college 
40 high school 
Kittrell College 1886 Kittrell, 106 college 
North Carolina 17 high school 
Theological Seminaries: 
Payne Theological 1894 Wilberforce, Ohio 10 
Seminary 
Turner Theological 1894 Atlanta, Georgia 6* 
Seminary 
Dickerson Theological Columbia, 
Seminary South Carolina 








*Unclassified enrollment at Turner not included 


‘Gentlemen, in the name of God, I Of the colleges listed, Morris Brown 


purchase this property for the African 
Methodst Episcopal Church to be 
consecrated forever to the sacred 
cause of Christian education.” 
Inspired by the leadership of Bishop 
Payne, this “noble apostle of educa- 
tion,” other leaders of the church or- 





and Daniel Payne are fully accredited 
and have membership in the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. Allen and Edward Waters are 
on the list of colleges accredited by the 
SAC. Wilberforce has membership in 
the Ohio Association of Colleges and 
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Paul Quinn has membership in the 
Texas Association of Colleges. Each of 
the colleges is approved by the ac- 
crediting agencies of the states in 
which they are located for the purpose 
of teacher certification. Payne Theo- 
logical Seminary has associate mem- 
bership in the American Association of 
Theological Schools and Turner is 
affiliated with the Interdenomination 
Theological Center in Atlanta, Georgia 
which has membership in the AATS. 
The schools have a total enrollment 
of 3,751 students and employ 254 
faculty members. They have a total 
endowment of more than $1,000,000.00 
and a property evaluation of more 


than $7,500,000.00. 


FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


In 1928 at the General Conference 
in Chicago, Illinois, Dr. Authur S. 
Jackson, Secretary of Education, re- 
ported that the sum of $18,400.00 was 
being distributed by the department 
to the schools annually and nearly 
three million dollars had been appro- 
priated by the department since its 
organization. This sum did not include 
the amount raised by the episcopal 


districts or areas in which the schools 
were located and sent directly to them. 
There were twenty-four schools re- 
porting with a total enrollment of 
5,700 students, 210 teachers and a 
property evaluation of more than one 
million dollars. 

Table I reveals the appropriations 
to the several schools and colleges for 
the school-year 1958-59 and total 
amount received by them for the three- 
year period 1956-57 to 1958-59, 
inclusive. 

According to the report of the Gen- 
eral Board to the General Conference 
in Los Angeles, California, May 1960, 
a total of $3,743,148.92 was appro- 
priated for the support of education 
by the Church for the quadrennial 
period 1956-60, or nearly one-third of 
the total budget of the Church. The 
sum of $3,800,000.00 was appropriated 
by the Conference for 1960-64. This 
sum may be supplemented by special 
fund raising campaigns of the church 
and alumni of the schools. 


PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 


The 1956 General Conference au- 
thorized the appointment of a nine- 


TABLE I 


Appropriations ror A.M.E. Cotieces ror 1958-59 AND THE THREE-YEAR PERIOD 
1956-57 THROUGH 1958-59 











1958-1959 1956-57—1958-59 

General 

Budget Reserve Total Total 
Wilberforce University 124,250.00 17,000.00 141,250.00 398 877.66 
Allen University 116,000.00 30,000.00 146,000.00 386,259.21 
Morris Brown College 112,500.00 10,000.00 122,500.00 352,980.48 
Paul Quinn College 107,800.00 16,900.00 124,700.00 338, 766.48 
Edward Waters College 89,750.00 9,500.00 99,250.00 270,678.08 
Daniel Payne College 84,000.00 14,500.00 98, 500.00 254,251.78 
Shorterx College 61,547.00 6,288.44 67,775.44 205 , 448.56 
Campbell College 44,300.00 9,850.00 54,150.00 154,782.32 
Kittrell College 51,250.00 7,500.00 58,750.00 157,593.06 
Payne Theological Seminary 54,000.00 12,000.00 66,000.00 159,057.73 
Turner Seminary i Ot) eee 4,000.00 14,188.53 

4000.00 ......... 4,000.00 14,188.53 


Dickerson Seminary 
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member Executive Commission on 
Educational Institutions, including 
some of the most outstanding educa- 
tors in the denomination, to study and 
make recommendations for the ex- 
pansion and development of these 
institutions. In the collective judgment 
of the Commission, such a program 
could be facilitated by merging some 
of the weaker schools with others hav- 
ing greater potential. It made such a 
proposal to the General Board of 
Education and the General Confer- 
ence at Los Angeles in May, 1960. 
Neither the Board nor the General 
Conference would consider such a pro- 
posal and the Church chose rather to 
make every effort to expand and de- 
velop each of the existing schools. 

The grave responsibilities of leader- 
ship during this crucial period of transi- 
tion from a segregated to an integrated 
society in the life of our country, and 
its implications, politically, socially, 
and economically are clearly recognized 
and acknowledged. But the Church 
has no intention of shrinking from its 
obligations, rather, it is fully deter- 
mined to assume them. 

The educational policies and objec- 
tives of the Church are virtually un- 
changed, and the Church is fully 
dedicated to their attainment: 


1. To train and educate the ministry 
for leadership réles in the struggle 
of its people, and those of the op- 
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pressed peoples of the world for 
freedom and the realization of 
their hopes and aspirations. 


. To maintain and preserve Chris- 
tian and democratic values, and 
encourage the highest degree of 
culture. 


. To provide access to equal educa- 
tional opportunities without re- 
gard to race, creed, color, or 
economic status. 


. To contribute to the growth and 
development of the Church and 
society to the fullest measure of 
our capacity. 


The Church is committed to this 
program, but the limitations of our 
financial resources are given considera- 
tion. John Wesley, the founder of 
Methodism, said that “the world is 
my parish.” To the extent that our 
efforts manifest national and world 
concern, we are confident that friends 
and supporters will join us in the sup- 
port of our cause. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


THE AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL ZION CHURCH: 
THE RATIONALE AND POLICIES UPON WHICH MAINTENANCE 
OF ITS COLLEGES IS BASED 


James W. EICHELBERGER 
Secretary of Christian Education, A. M. E. Zion Church 


The African Methodist Episcopal 
Zion Church was founded in 1796 by a 
small group of African descent who 
withdrew from John Street Meth- 
odist Church in New York City. 
Twenty years after the issuance of the 
Declaration of Independence, these 
sturdy courageous founding fathers 
made a bold stroke for freedom of as- 
sembly, worship and opportunities 
without discrimination or proscription 
in church. In 1801 the Zion Church 
was incorporated as the African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. Later, Zion 
was added to the corporate name. 
James Varick, a founder, was elected 
the first Superintendent (Bishop) in 
1822. 

With dauntless prophetic vision it 
has struggled on expanding the de- 
nomination in practically all of the 
States with a large Negro population, 
and in the District of Columbia. It 
also has conferences in Liberia, East 
Ghana, West Ghana, Nigeria, South 
America, and Virgin Islands. It is one 
of the largest Negro Methodist bodies 
and has produced thru the years some 
amazing leaders on the American and 
African scenes. It has a constituency of 
approximately 700,000 divided into 
twelve episcopal districts, two of 
which are in Africa. A native African 
from Monrovia, Liberia, was recently 
elected a bishop. 

For 164 years, the denomination has 
furnished a galaxy of distinguished 


national leaders in church, 
abolition, and education. 

There was continuous and progres- 
sive concern for education from the 
beginning. Most of the early churches 
provided room(s) for classes. Several 
abortive efforts to establish an institu- 
tion of higher education were made. 
In 1879, Zion Wesley Institute at 
Concord, North Carolina was incor- 
porated. Classes began in 1880 in the 
parsonage of the Rev. (afterwards 
Bishop) C. R. Harris who with Bishop 
J. W. Hood were among the founders. 
Later the name was changed to Zion 
Wesley College. 

Bishop J. W. Hood appointed Dr. 
Joseph Charles Price a delegate to the 
Ecumenical Methodist Conference at 
London, England, in 1881. He per- 
suaded Dr. Price to tour Europe in 
interest of the institution following the 
Ecumenical Conference. Nearly 
$10,000.00 was raised. The white 
people of Salisbury offered and paid 
$1,000.00 on purchase of land for the 
relocation of the institution at Salis- 
bury. Dr. Price became its first 
president and the first session at 
Salisbury opened in October 1882. 
The name of the institution was 
changed to Livingstone College in 
1885. 

Like many other institutions the 
“primary motivation, in the begin- 
ning, was the missionary urge to help 
provide educational opportuniti s for 


state, 
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the large mass of illiterate, newly 
emancipated slaves.’! There was also 
a high call and sense of mission to 
train leadership for the church and for 
every other honorable occupation and 
avocation. Likewise, they envisioned a 
means of training youth to become 
heads of Christian families. 

Although education had not been 
defined in terms of “the continuous 
reconstruction of experience,” or of 
“the introduction of control into ex- 
perience in terms of Jesus Christ,”’ or of 
“functional, purposive and creative 
disciplines,” these founding fathers 
verily saw “the triumph” of religion 
and Christian education over igno- 
rance, prejudice, discrimination and 
other injustice, “from afar” and “by 
faith” they sought to “bring it nigh.” 
They felt that “the good life cannot be 
maintained apart from the production 
of excellent schools and colleges. . . .’”” 

It was a great experiment to demon- 
strate that educated Negroes were 
competent as successful administra- 
tors, teachers, and other leaders of 
color. 

Finally, the other imperative reason 
for establishing academies, secondary 
schools, and colleges is that in the 
beginning, there were no such tax- 
supported institutions for Negroes. 
Some rural schools were only of three 
months duration, two months after 
harvest; and one month in the summer, 
after “lay-by” time. 

In 1900, there were ninety-two high 
schools for Negroes reported to the 
United States Office of Education.’ 
Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones who made the 
unprecedented “Survey of Negro 


1 See: Editorial Note in this Yearbook. 

2 Elton Trueblood, The Idea of a College, 1959, 
p. 124. 

3’ United States Bureau of Education, Report 
of Commissioner of Education. 











Schools and Colleges” in 1916, found 
only sixty-four in the District of 
Columbia and sixteen Southern States 
that reported to the Office of Educa- 
tion. The number rose to twelve 
hundred in 1933. Negro high school 
pupils rose from 4,000 to 167,000 
within a generation.‘ 

Dr. Jones’ report published in 1919 
listed only one Negro high school in 
North Carolina at Winston-Salem; 
and two in South Carolina—Charles- 
ton (Avery), and one at Columbia. 

The development of this field was, 
until recent years, left almost wholly 
to religious and private _philan- 
thropy.6 The Negro high schools 
are in general of recent development, 
and many are inaccessible to the 
constituency they are intended to 
serve. Most of them began offering a 
four-year program since 1915; prac- 


tically all having an accreditment 
since 1920. 


Furthermore, if there were sufficient 
tax-supported schools and colleges for 
every eligible Negro student, the 
church-related, or Christian college, 
as Dr. Trueblood prefers to call them, 
would still be an imperative need. The 
Christian college specializes in the 
religious perspectives in all the aca- 
demic disciplines. It creates moral and 
spiritual climate for Christian com- 
munity. Tax-supported institutions are 
prohibited by law from teaching re- 
ligion or the Bible. We recognize what 
public schools have done in “Char- 
acter Education”’ especially since the 
publication of the Tenth Year Book 
by the Department of Superintendence 
in 1932, “Character Education’. It is 


4Secondary Education for Negroes, Bulletin 
1932, No. 17, Monograph No. 7, U. S. Dept. of 
Interior, Office of Education. Ambrose Caliver, 


p. 1. 
5 [bid, p. 2. 
6 Ibid, p. 36. 
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inevitable that many Christian teach- 
ers in tax-supported institutions trans- 
mit Christian values, consciously or 
un-consciously, by their conduct and 
guidance in marginal time or in extra- 
curricular activities. It may also be 
true that some tax-supported institu- 
tions under sensitized Christian ad- 
ministrators provide richer religious 
motivation, guidance and vespers than 
some so called Christian colleges. 

Reportedly, some institutions have 
expelled students under pressures for 
their persistent demands for civil and 
human rights in public places in spite 
of some ex post facto or dubious, or 
untested ordinance or enactment. 

If we are to achieve a new world of 
equal justice and opportunity for all 
irrespective of race, color, class or 
creed, we must still maintain and for- 
tify independent Christian and private 
colleges to train and motivate capable 
leaders. 

Until recent years, Negro leaders 
were practically the sole representa- 
tives and spokesmen of and on behalf 
of their race in powerful interchurch 
organizations and projects. Discrimi- 
nation or refusal of hotel accommoda- 
tion, segregation in _ international 
Christian education conventions, re- 
fusal to take positive action against 
oppression and other injustices because 
of race, have been among the baffling 
problems of record in interchurch and 
interracial movements. Thirty-four 
years ago, five Negro denominations 
and only one interracial denomination 
boycotted an international Christian 
convention in protest of plans for segre- 
gation of Negro delegates in spite of 
numerous protests and publicity. Mis- 
sioners withdrew from preaching and/ 
or teaching missions because of refusal 
of headquarters hotels to reserve rooms 


or serve meals for Negro members of 
the team. It demanded a skillful, 
courageous, trained leadership to steer 
us thru these adventures. 

Joseph Charles Price, the first presi- 
dent and founder of Livingstone Col- 
lege until his early death in 1893, made 
the vicarious sacrifice to motivate and 
ordain his students to the abundant 
life. His high sense of compulsion was 
revealed in these statements of his 
basic and consuming philosophy: “I 
have said nothing of Christian Educa- 
tion; but it is reasonable to conclude 
that white or black men under the 
influence of Christian intelligence, are 
prepared to solve all the problems 
peculiar to our earthly state, for Chris- 
tianity levels all the distinctions of 


men....I care not how dark the 
night, I believe in the coming of the 
morning.” 


Dr. Price interested several Ameri- 
can philanthropists who gave gen- 
erously for erection of buildings which 
were named for them. These were: the 
Hon. C. P. Huntington, administra- 
tion building and first chapel and din- 
ing room; Mr. William E. Dodge, 
boys’ dormitory; Mr. Stephen Bal- 
lard, industrial building and equip- 
ment; Senator Leland Stanford, girls’ 
dormitory. 

Opening the College with four teach- 
ers and three students, the first theo- 
logical class produced two magnetic 
preachers and pastors. One became the 
first Livingstone graduate to be elected 
bishop, J. S. Caldwell. One of the first 
college graduates, the Rev. George L. 
Blackwell, graduated also from the 
Boston University School of Theology. 
Among his classmates was the Rev. 
Edwin H. Hughes, who was elected a 
bishop in the Methodist Church Gen- 
eral Conference in May 1908, as was 
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Dr. Blackwell in the Zion Methodist 
General Conference. Bishop Blackwell 
became renowned as a_ scholar, 
preacher, editor, author, general offi- 
cer, and expansionist. 

Dr. W. H. Goler was a member of 
the faculty in charge of industries as 
well as academic courses. In his ad- 
ministration of twenty-four years, he 
further developed the College adding 
several buildings for which he taught 
students to make and lay the bricks. 

A facetious story by Dr. Goler re- 
vealed the joy in sacrifice in those 
early years: “Dr. Price asked me to 
come and teach with him. ‘I don’t 
know whether I can pay you anything 
for the first year....’ I never had a 
man to keep his word with me better 
than he.”’ 

It is said that Dr. E. Moore com- 
pleted a course in medicine in order to 
make enough money to continue to 
serve the College at the low infrequent 
salary. 

Dr. David C. Suggs was the third 
president for eight years and conserved 
the interests, and increased the en- 
rollment. 

Dr. William J. Trent served as presi- 
dent from 1925-1957. 

Among the improvements of his 
administration, are the expansion of 
the library, the remodeling of Dodge 
Hall, erection of the William John- 
son Trent Gymnasium, the Moore 
Apartment House for married and 
single teachers, Harris Hall for men 
students, and the paving of the 
streets on the campus. The physical 
plant is now valued at _ over 


$1,500,000 and the college endow- 
ment is approximately $314,000.’ 


Dr. Trent (1898) is the first Living- 
stone graduate to become president. 


7 Dr. M. F. Shute, Diamond Jubilee Bulletin, 
Livingstone, 1957. 


By his efforts, supported by the 
trustees, unprecedented grants from 
philanthropic agencies were received 
during his administration. 

The dividends from Livingstone Col- 
lege, our only four-year college, abun- 
dantly justify the sacrifices and efforts 
of founders, supporters and benefac- 
tors. In the past seventy-eight years 
there have been 1,876 college grad- 
uates, 1162 seminary graduates, 1,047 
high school, and 58 teacher training, 
Practically all of them are gainfully 
employed in many and diverse fields. 

Hundreds of our graduates are suc- 
cessful ministers in the A.M.E.Zion 
and other denominations. The denomi- 
nation has elected and consecrated 
sixty-seven bishops from 1822-1960. 
Of the thirty-nine bishops elected 
1904-60, fourteen of them were grad- 
guates of Livingstone College. 

Bishop George C. Clement, editor, 
author, general officer, and bishop, 
was the first Negro to be Chairman of 
the Race Relations Commission of the 
Federal Council of Churches. 

Bishop William J. Walls, illustrious 
graduate of Livingstone College and 
of Hood Seminary, did graduate work 
in Columbia University and received 
an advanced degree from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. He is senior bishop 
and secretary of the Board of Bishops. 
He is author of the biography of Joseph 
Charles Price. He was a member of 
the Central Committee of the World 
Council of Churches; member, execu- 
tive committee of the World Council 
of Methodism; member, General As- 
sembly and General Board of the 
National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the U. S. A.; and the ecu- 
menical spokesman for Zion Meth- 
odism. He is chairman of the Board of 
Christian Education, Home and 
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Church, and participated in the Chris- 
tian Education conventions on the 
denominational, national, interna- 
tional, and world levels. He also serves 
on the Board of Directors and as vice 
president of National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People. 

Eighteen general officers thru the 
years have been graduates of Living- 
stone College. Six of the eleven present 
general officers are graduates of 
Livingstone. 

The motivation for Christian family 
life was dramatized when the late Mrs. 
Emma Clarissa Clement was selected 
as the American Mother of the Year 
1946. This award was on the basis of 
the education and extraordinary serv- 
ices of her seven children. She and her 
husband Rev. (afterwards Bishop) 
George C. Clement married on the 
day of their graduation from Living- 
stone. All the children born to this 
wedlock are Livingstone graduates, 
most of them with graduate degrees 
from leading universities and/or 
seminaries. 

On the occasion of the formal award 
to Mrs. Clement in the Waldorf- 
Astoria, Mrs. Chauncey Waddell, 
daughter of the late Chief Justice 
Charles E. Hughes said: “If there had 
been no Livingstone College, there 
might not be an Emma C. Clement 
here today for this award. If there had 
been no A.M.E.Zion Church, there 
might not have been a Livingstone 
College.” 

The Clement family includes: Dr. 
Rufus E. Clement, president of At- 
lanta University; Mrs. Abbie C. 
Clement, formerly vice president of 
National Council of the Churches of 
Christ, formerly executive secretary of 
the Woman’s Home and Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society and now its president. 


Each of the other five is gainfully em- 
ployed in professional or business 
careers. 

Many such ideal Christian homes 
add to the stability and progress in 
many churches and communities. 

Among the distinguished Living- 
stone alumni are also: the late Dr. 
S. C. Fuller, professor of neurology, 
Boston University School of Medicine 
and superintendent of a hospital in 
Massachusetts; Dr. W. J. Trent, Jr., 
executive director, United Negro Col- 
lege Fund; Dr. James Emman Kwegyir 
Aggrey of what is now Ghana, grad- 
uate work in Columbia University, 
member of the Phelps-Stokes interna- 
tional Commission of Education in 
Africa, and subsequently President of 
Achimota College founded in pur- 
suance of Commission’s study; At- 
torney Joseph D. Bibb, Illinois State 
Director of Public Safety who origi- 
nated the boycott slogan, “Do not 
spend your money where you cannot 
work’”’ which opened thousands of job 
opportunities; Mrs. Ruth W. Whaley, 
successful Attorney, secretary to the 
Board of Estimate, New York City; 
Dr. John C. Dancy, executive secre- 
tary of the Urban League, Detroit, 
Mich.; Dr. Ernest A. Robinson and 
the late Dr. W. H. Higgins, noted 
physicians and generous contributors; 
R. W. Sherrill, financial secretary of 
the denomination. W. F. Fonvielle, of 
sacred memory, composed the College 
song, ‘“My Livingstone.” 

Dr. David H. Bradley is author of 
the first documented history of the 
denomination; Dr. A. L. Cromwell, 
celebrated dentist, generous contribu- 
tor and liaison with generous founda- 
tions; Dr. C. L. Wilcox, pastor and 
builder, and annual contributor to 
endowment fund; struggle for first- 
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class citizenship and human dignity: 
Dr. A. Marshall, Kansas City; Dr. 
I. H. Miller, Jr., associate professor of 
biochemistry, Meharry Medical Col- 
lege; the Rev. E. N. French formerly 
minister in Montgomery and militant 
leader in ““The Montgomery Story.’ 

Prof. J. H. Brockett, Jr., an alum- 
nus, served as acting president July 1, 
1957—June 30, 1958; Prof. Harlee H. 
Little, executive secretary of the Gen- 
eral Alumni and also director of public 
relations is doing a phenomenal job of 
contacting and reactivating alumni. 

An eminent alumnus, Dr. S. E. 
Duncan, who earned his A. M. and 
Ph. D. Degrees at Cornell University 
is the fifth president of Livingstone. 
He assumed office July 1, 1958. 
His dynamic leadership has wrought 
wonderful progress. A “Self Study 
Project”” was completed and report 
made October 1, 1958 in a 107 page 
bound mimeographed volume. This 
study included philosophy, adminis- 
tration and organization, program, 
facilities, finance and budget, measure- 
ment and evaluation, and Hood Theo- 
logical Seminary. In this volume, the 
educational objectives were restated. 

Early in September 1959, President 
Duncan convoked a Trustee-Faculty 
Workshop at Camp Dorothy Walls on 
Black Mountain, near Asheville, North 
Carolina. On September 25, a critical 
“Report of Progress’’ was issued in 
bound mimeographed form. 

After full accreditation was restored, 
the auditorium chapel burned at a loss 
of about $200,000.00. In response to a 
campaign for rebuilding, $187,628.96 
was received. Of this amount: 
$103,672.48 was reported as a special 
fund from A.M.E.Zion Churches; 





8 Martin Luther King. The Montgomery 
Story. pp. 55-56, 63, 135. 


$43,499.01 from Salisbury whites to- 
ward a three year goal of $100,000.00; 
and $30,839.22 from alumni. In addi- 
tion, two foundations gave $50,000.00 
each toward the construction of a 
dormitory; another foundation has 
since given $1,000.00. In the mean- 
time, the General Conference of the 
A.M.E.Zion Church appropriated more 
than ever before for the college, ap- 
proximately $238,000.00 annually. 

The A.M.E.Zion Church uses assess- 
ment on churches, Founder’s Day ap- 
peal, competition by episcopal dis- 
tricts, special night in every annual 
conference to stress the needs and 
achievements of Livingstone and other 
institutions as a means of raising cur- 
rent expense and capital funds for 
educational institutions. Audio-visual 
aids—motion pictures, slides, film 
strips, tape recorders, and still pictures 
—are used to inform and motivate. 

All of this is augmented by the Pub- 
lic Relations office with tours by the 
concert choir, press releases, and 
pictures galore. 

There were enrolled in 1959-60, 542 
students, 222 male, and 320 female. 
Of this number 281 are Zion Meth- 
odists; 31 other Methodists; 167 Bap- 
tists; 6 Christian; 12 Holiness; 21 
Presbyterian; 15 other denominations; 
3 other faiths; and 6, no Church affilia- 
tion. 

The faculty consisted of 38, exclusive 
of those on leave for study. Church 
affiliations: 18 Zion Methodists; 3 
other Methodists; 10 Baptists; 1 
Presbyterian; 2 Protestant Episcopal; 
1 United Church of Christ; 2 other 
denominations; 1 no Church affiliation. 
The faculty is interracial, interde- 
nominational, and international. 

Hood Theological Seminary had 20 
students 1959-60. Nineteen male, and 
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one female; 19 Zion Methodists and 1 
Baptist. 

Hood had five on the faculty, one of 
whom is affiliated with the United 
Church of Christ, and the others are 
Zion Methodists. 

Livingstone College faculty and 
trustees are in the midst of a Ten-Year 
Study Plan. There are eleven com- 
mittees studying every facet, concern, 
and demand of the College 1960-70. 
A report of progress was released 
June 6. The conclusion of the report is, 
“Education which omits religion is 
incomplete.” 

The A.M.E.Zion Church has had a 
number of secondary schools and 
junior colleges in its history, only two 
of which are operative: Clinton Junior 
College at Rock Hill, S. C. with 111 
students, 22 of whom are indigenous 
ministers; Lomax-Hannon Junior Col- 
lege at Greenville, Ala., with 54 stu- 
dents. These institutions have provided 
opportunities for many who otherwise 
might not have had formal training. 
Some of our leading ministers started 
in these institutions. 

The A.M.E.Zion Church is deter- 
mined to provide ever increasing funds 
for the current expense budget of Liv- 
ingstone College and Hood Seminary. 
Likewise, thru cultivation of its con- 
stituents, training in stewardship, and 
renewed dedication, it plans to multi- 
ply its contributions to the capital 
and endowment funds. The general 
alumni officers and entire college ad- 
ministration are bending every effort 
to have alumni invest in the college 
and seminary—current expense, capi- 
tal, and endowment funds—commen- 
surate with its needs and their ability 
to contribute. 


The response of the denomination is 
steadily improving, limited however, 
by the economic status and prospects 
of the majority of its constituents. 

The enthusiastic support from the 
community of Salisbury—white and 
black—is very encouraging. Plans and 
funds are gradually materializing for a 
million-dollar building program during 
this quadrennium. 

In the meantime the demands for 
endowment in addition to the other 
nineteen standards of the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Schools 
are staggering. 

Thus the funds necessary become a 
continuing problem, especially during 
the time of unparalleled transition, 
tension and confusion. However, the 
trustees, faculty and General Con- 
ference have appointed boards and 
commissions to explore ways and 
means to secure necessary funds. 

It is decided to continue as long as 
feasible and necessary the junior col- 
leges that can be accredited and are 
needed in their respective communities. 

For the first time, the Board of 
Christian Education in collaboration 
with the Board of Bishops has power to 
close an ineffective institution and 
transfer its appropriation to some other 
worthy educational institution. 

We are convinced beyond a reason- 
able doubt with this classic statement 
in a paper for the Capahosic Con- 
ference by President Hollis F. Price 
and Dean Charles H. Thompson: 
“The major question before America 
today and tomorrow is not whether 
the Negro college is or will be needed, 
but rather how it can be strengthened 
to perform an indispensable task.” 











CHAPTER XV 


POLICIES AND RATIONALE UNDERLYING THE SUPPORT OF 
COLLEGES MAINTAINED BY THE BAPTIST DENOMINATION 


Joun M. ELtison 


Chancellor, Virginia Union University 


Twenty-four Baptist institutions lo- 
cated in the Southern states make some 
contribution to the education of the 
denominational constituency. These 
institutions, however, are interdenom- 
inational in student body and faculty. 
They fall into two main categories— 
standard and substandard. The stand- 
ard or stronger colleges are those re- 
lated to the American Baptist Con- 
vention and receive some support 
from that source. 

The colleges related to the American 
Baptist Convention are those that 
have received recognition by the 
Southern Association of Secondary 
Schools and Colleges, three of which— 
Morehouse, Spelman, and Virginia 
Union University—have been admitted 
to full membership in the Association. 
The other four are on probation be- 
cause of failure to meet one or more 
requirements. 

The colleges are located as follows: 
Benedict College, Columbia, S. C.; 
Bishop College, Marshall, Texas; Flor- 
ida Normal and Industrial College, 
St. Augustine, Fla.; Morehouse Col- 
lege, Atlanta, Ga.; Shaw University, 
Raleigh, N. C.; Spelman College, 
Atlanta, Ga.; and Virginia Union 
University, Richmond, Va. American 
Baptists through their Home Mis- 
sion Society provided most of the 
operating expenses of these colleges 
over a period of more than sixty 
years. Later, when the schools had 
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some endowment which was held for 
them by the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society, special grants and 
loans were made in addition to the 
income from endowment. In the mean- 
time some of the institutions were 
gradually moving toward the stature 
of educational institutions rather than 
remaining purely missionary projects. 


Po.LiciEs AND RATIONALE OF 
AMERICAN BapPTISTS 


As early as 1910 the Board of Edu- 
cation of the American Baptist Con- 
vention had been organized. Its pur- 
pose and function were to strengthen 
the Baptist schools—colleges and sem- 
inaries. For some years this Board 
had the responsibility to perform 
some of the missionary services for 
the Home Mission Society. In fact, 
the two departments were not entirely 
separate. 

Reorganization and changes within 
the denomination were continually 
taking place, primarily to secure har- 
mony, strength, and effective coopera- 
tion. A significant change was to 
transfer the Negro institutions from 
the American Baptist Home Mission 
Society to the Board of Education. 
The administrative leaders reasoned 
that in view of reorganization and 
other developments, the Board of 
Education was the proper department 
to supervise the Convention-related 
educational institutions, including 
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those that had been missionary pro- 
jects. 

Two problems became apparent. 
One was that the Board of Education 
had a supervisory function, but no 
funds with which to support the 
recently transferred institutions. The 
colleges still had needs to be met 
though they were no longer mis- 
sionary projects. Early in the develop- 
ment of new organizational proced- 
ures and policies a “Unified Budget” 
was worked out and adopted as a 
means of financially supporting the 
various objectives of the Convention. 
It is described as follows: 


The Unified Budget (the budget 
that undergirds the total world 
mission program of American Bap- 
tists) ... the Unified Budget in- 
cludes undesignated giving to all ob- 
jectives, and designated giving to 
specific objectives of a particular 
board or agency. 


Originally the Negro schools were in- 
cluded among those objectives. But 
now a change in relationship had 
taken place. 

In a comprehensive statement, Dr. 
Luther Wesley Smith, a strong Amer- 
ican Baptist leader traced the develop- 
ment of policies incident to the trans- 
ferral of responsibility of the Negro 
colleges from the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society to the Board 
of Education which culminated in 
1935. The records examined are sig- 
nificant historical data indicating the 
attitudes, purposes, and contributions 
of American Baptists to Negro educa- 
tion. In 1935 the ABHMS turned 
over to the Board of Education 
$29,000.00 which had accumulated in 
the Unified Budget for Negro educa- 
tion. Also an endowment of $200,000.00 
made possible by the General Educa- 


tion Board, for each of the colleges— 
Morehouse, Shaw, Spelman, and Vir- 
ginia Union—was turned over. The 
ABHMS added to each college’s gift 
from the General Education Board 
an additional $100,000.00, so that 
each of the colleges might have an 
endowment of $300,000.00. 

These transferrals and supplements 
were made under several specific 
agreements which stated that the 
funds be held in trust by the ABHMS; 
and that the ABHMS retain title to 
certain properties and carry fire in- 
surance on the properties to which 
title is retained. The agreements also 
stipulated that the transfer of funds 
as related to Shaw, Spelman, and 
Virginia Union, was given with the 
understanding that income from these 
funds be considered in lieu of further 
financial responsibility of the ABHMS 
or the Convention to annual operating 
budgets. Thus, American Baptists 
were gradually relinquishing responsi- 
bility to the Negro colleges. And yet, 
there was some sense of obligation. 

Realizing the growing needs of the 
colleges with increasing enrollments 
and requirements for standardization, 
several expediencies were attempted. 
The colleges were discouraged in ap- 
pealing to churches and individuals 
in the North. A plan of designating a 
certain college to a given state con- 
vention in the North to receive aid 
was recommended, but it was not 
successful. The various states had 
their own colleges. The previous mis- 
sionary appeal was no longer effective. 
The problem of the Negro college was 
more aggravating as new leaders and 
new administrators came on the scene 
to whom historical backgrounds meant 
little. 

Questions were constantly arising. 
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“Are not Negroes in position to 
finance their own schools?”’ “Why not 
draw on the territory in which they 
are located and serve for support of 
these schools?” The Negro schools be- 
came persistently controversial around 
the questions of relationship. ‘What 
is the responsibility of American 
Baptists to schools for Negroes in 
the South?” 

In the early forties there were nego- 
tiations with Southern Baptists to 
determine methods of cooperation. 
Many conferences between leaders of 
the two bodies were futile. American 
Baptists could not decide to give 
away so much and Southern Baptists 
refused to assume obligations without 
some form of control or direction as 
a basis of support. 

A second major problem in Amer- 
ican Baptists relationships to their 
Negro church-related colleges arose 
when the Convention adopted in 1947 
the “Institutional Budget.” The prin- 
ciple of the budget is to designate 
money from American Baptist 
churches for institutions within the 
territory of the Convention. The 
Negro colleges, being outside of the 
territory, caused questions which re- 
quired satisfactory answers and clari- 
fication of relationships; many leaders 
did not regard historical relationship 
alone as sufficient basis for support. 
These questions became more dis- 
turbing to some leaders as plans for 
the Christian Higher Education Chal- 
lenge—CHEC Campaign—were made 
in 1957. The professional] leaders feared 
that many givers would decline giving 
freely if the Negro colleges were in- 
cluded and large allocations made to 
them. 

Dr. Luther Wesley Smith, moved by 
a full Christian commitment and a 


sense of obligation, urged full sup. 
port for the Negro colleges and un- 
compromised inclusion of them in the 
CHEC Campaign. His position is sum- 
marized in the following paragraph 
from his statement: 


I am convinced that the concerned 
of our people will be deeply stirred 
and their responses, financially, will 
be far more generous than they 
would be if there is no real under- 
standing of the need of these col- 
leges, or if their needs and the sup- 
port of them is minimized.! 


The 1959 revised definition of the 
“Institutional Budget’’ states: 


The Institutional Budget is that 
part of the total benevolent giving 
of the local Baptist church desig- 
nated for the support of Baptist 
Church-related schools, homes, hos- 
pitals, which have been approved for 
such support.’ 


The Statement further lists some 
of the “‘extra-territorial institutions” 
that are included in the budget. 


Seven schools for Negroes, one for 
American Indians, and two homes 
for children affiliated with the Board 
of Education and Publication and 
the American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Societies, but located outside 
the territory of the American Bap- 
tist Convention.’ 


THe CurisTIAN HIGHER EpucaTION 
CHALLENGE 


In 1957 the Board of Education 
and Publication, keenly aware of 


1“What is the Institutional Budget of the 
American Baptist Convention?” Published by 
American Baptist Home Mission Society; 
Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, and the Board of Education and Pub- 
lication; Council of Missionary Cooperation of 
the American Baptist Convention, 152 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y., June 15, 1959. 

2 Tid. 


3 Ibid. 
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mounting educational needs which 
neither the Unified Budget nor the 
Institutional Budget could adequately 
meet, launched a campaign for $7,500,- 
000.00 to be conducted in the Amer- 
ican Baptist Convention churches and 
individuals in 1959. The four-part 
proposal includes: $3,000,000.00 for 
schools and colleges; $2,000,000.00 for 
theological education; $2,000,000.00 
for student work, and $500,000.00 for 
the National Scholarship Program. 
It was announced that twenty-two 
institutions including six of the Negro 
colleges would share in the program. 


founding and support of colleges 
and universities on the part of 
Protestant churches. The American 
Baptist Convention is not exempt 
from this Christian impulse. ... 
Despite the cost paid in the past 
and now, the American Baptist 
Convention supports the colleges of 
the South because the South and the 
churches need the kind of leader- 
ship these schools are producing. 


The Board of Education offers an- 
nually stipends to teachers in several 
schools, who continue graduate work 
in regular or summer sessions. Faculty 
members in each of the institutions 


TABLE I 


Amounts ReceIvep BY Necro CoLLeGeEs FROM Baptist Sources 1958-1959 











School American Baptist Southern Baptist Negro Baptist 
Benedict $1,000.00 $ 9,506.72 $ 70,714.00 
Bishop 8,829.00 18,200.00 31,616.74 
Fla. Normal 5,230.00 16,202.75 79,975.76 
Morehouse 400 .00 3,000.00 4,000.00 
Shaw 2,975.00 7,275.00 124,083.00 
Spelman no reply no reply no reply 
Va. Union 5,400.00 6,300.00 37,227.31 








The Negro schools are to receive 
$450,000.00 divided as follows: 


Benedict............. $ 60,000.00 
EN Sc od Sey trie 100,000.00 
Florida Normal...... 100,000.00 
Morehouse.......... 50,000.00 

eee 90,000.00 
ERS 5 5. xs eaves 50,000.004 


Expressing the conviction of the 
Board of Education, Dr. Elmer G. 
Million, director of Schools and Col- 
leges, affirms the continued relation- 
ship and its purposes as follows: 

The production of leadership for 


Church and Society has always been 
one of the driving forces behind the 





* [bid. 


have already benefited by these grants. 

Data in Table I show that there is 
a growing realization on the part of 
the various Baptist groups to main- 
tain and support their colleges. That 
support, however, is not adequate for 
strong institutions of higher learning. 
Other sources of support must supple- 
ment the denominational contribu- 
tions. Chief among these is the United 
Negro College Fund, whose annual 
goal has reached $2,000,000.00. Six 
of the seven American Baptist-related 
colleges are charter members of the 
UNCF. Two of the colleges, More- 
house and Spelman, prefer to be called 
“Independent Private Colleges” with 
a Church-related background. Dr. 
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Benjamin Mays, President of More- 
house College states: 


I hardly know what to say as a 
reason Morehouse College has con- 
tinued to exist as a Baptist or 
Church-related College. The main 
reason is we are Baptist in origin 
and we have never had any desire to 
deny our heritage. Although we are 
now a private institution, we are 
happy to remain Baptist in the tra- 
dition of the founders. 


Florida Normal and Industrial Col- 
lege gradually moves toward accredi- 
tation and full membership in the 
Southern Association of Secondary 
Schools and Colleges, which is a re- 
quirement for UNCF affiliation. 

According to the UNCF the com- 
bined endowment of the six affiliated 
colleges amounts to $10,395,244.96. As 
in the case of the other private or 
church-related colleges, the Danforth 
Foundation, aside from faculty scholar- 
ships, has offered annually $10,000.00 
to several of the institutions on a 
matching basis by which the college 
is aided in making capital or other 
improvements. Due to inadequate sup- 
port only three of the colleges have 
been able to qualify for full accredi- 
tation that admits them to full mem- 
bership in the Southern Association 
of Secondary Schools and Colleges. 
This condition causes the Board of 
Education of the American Baptist 
Convention concern. 


SOUTHERN Baptist SupPoRT 


Southern Baptists have developed 
over the years a growing sense of rela- 
tionship and responsibility. The South- 
ern Baptist record notes “4 New 
Approach to Negro Work” which began 
in 1935 with the appointment of Dr. 
Noble Y. Beall as Superintendent of 


Negro Work with headquarters in 
Atlanta, Ga. He was to study Negro 
Church life and educational needs, 
Conferences with Negro church and 
educational leaders were enlightening 
to Dr. Beall. He discovered that what 
the Home Mission Board of the 
Southern Baptist Convention was 
doing did not fully meet the needs of 
Negro Baptists. Negroes were frank to 
say that they did not need Southern 
Baptists to do evangelistic work for 
them. What they needed most of all 
was well educated and trained preach- 
ers; and they asked for help in their 
education and training. 

In response, arrangements were 
made with Negro colleges by the 
Home Mission Board to pay the salary 
of a teacher to head the ministerial de- 
partment in each college. These teach- 
ers were to give their entire time dur- 
ing the school session to teaching 
ministerial students the Bible and 
other studies which would prepare 
them for the ministry, and in the 
summer to hold institutes for pastors 
who could not attend school. South- 
ern Baptists continued their interest 
according to their own pattern with- 
out reference to American Baptists, 
and not in opposition to them. The 
relations between Southern and Amer- 
ican Baptists have continued cordial. 

The Southern Baptist Convention 
in conjunction with the National 
Baptist Convention, Inc., operates 
the American Baptist Theological Sem- 
inary at Nashville, Tenn. The pro- 
gram is planned primarily to train 
ministers and religious education work- 
ers. The Home Mission Board has 
worked closely with this institution 
since it opened in 1924 and has pro- 


5 J. B. Lawrence, History of the Home Mission 
Board, Nashville: Broadman Press, 1958, p. 146. 
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vided scholarships. At the request of 
the Home Mission Board, the Southern 
Baptist Convention, made a gift of 
$60,000.00 in 1946 for the construc- 
tion of a classroom building on the 
campus. Much of the financial sup- 
port from Southern Baptists is made 
to religious centers of education which 
are indirectly related to the colleges. 
Directors’ salaries are paid by the 
Home Mission Board and scholarships 
are provided for college and seminary 
students in the Church-related col- 
leges. The 1959 Annual of the Southern 
Baptist Convention reports $122,- 
239.00 spent for “Negro Work” in 
1958-1959. Only a part of that sum 
is spent for definite educational or 
college purposes. 


THE Woman’s Missionary UNION 


The Woman’s Missionary Union, an 
auxiliary of the Southern Baptist 
Convention, was organized in 1873. A 
growing appreciation for Negro insti- 
tutions of higher education gradually 
became the basis for a sense of re- 
sponsibility. This sense of responsi- 
bility was expressed through confer- 
ences and financial contributions for 
scholarships, salaries of teachers, and 
building projects. 

Each state in the Southern Baptist 
Convention has its WMU. They con- 
duct similar programs of scholarship 
grants, salaries of teachers, and spon- 
sor educational centers. The salaries 
they pay are comparable to what other 
teachers receive. In 1953 the Virginia 
WMU erected on the campus of Vir- 
ginia Union University a small dormi- 
tory for young women interested in 
full-time Christian service. The build- 
ing cost approximately $100,000.00. It 


5 Encyclopedia of Southern Baptists. Nashville: 


Broadman Press, 1958, Vol. II. p. 943. 


houses the Department of Religious 
Education and also serves as a dormi- 
tory with special facilities and activ- 
ities. The salary of the director and 
assistant director are paid by the 
Virginia WMU. Special scholarships 
are also provided for girls whose aca- 
demic records are satisfactory. There 
are plans for expanding the building 
at a cost of $24,000.00. In 1959 the 
Virginia WMU contributed approxi- 
mately $10,000.00 to the University. 
Their budget for Virginia Union Uni- 
versity is reported by the WMU 
Executive Secretary to be as follows: 


Scholarships for young women..... $ 1,200.00 
Salary of House Mother........... 1,000.00 
Salaries of Professor and Assistant.. © 9,620.00 
Assistance in operation of Center... 300.00 
Discretionary Fund, White Hall.... 500.00 

FORME we cccencecerecetss $11,620.00 


SUBSTANDARD Baptist COLLEGES AND 
Tue NaTIonAL Baptist CONVENTION 


The remaining seventeen Baptist 
institutions serving Negro youth are 
classified as substandard. Ten of these 
are listed in the Encyclopedia of South- 
ern Baptists. The record reports: 
“There are also schools founded and 
still largely supported by the Negro 
Baptist State Conventions.” They 
are Arkansas Baptist College, Little 
Rock and Morris Memorial College, 
McDermott, Ark.; Selma University, 
Alabama; Western Baptist College, 
Kansas City, Kan.; Baptist Industrial 
College and Seminary, Hernando, 
Miss.; Oklahoma School of Religion, 
Langston, Okla.; Morris College, Sum- 
ter, S. C., Friendship Jr. College, 
Rock Hill, S. C.; Butler College, Tyler, 
Texas; and Virginia Seminary and 
College, Lynchburg, Va.’ 

An accurate statement of the pur- 


7 Ibid, p. 813. 
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poses and the sources of support of 
these institutions cannot be given since 
there was no response to requests for 
information. They are indirectly re- 
lated to the National Baptist Con- 
vention through the state conventions 
which support them. They receive no 
aid from the National Baptist Con- 
vention. The missionary-teacher pro- 
gram of the Home Mission Board of 
the Southern Baptist Convention ope- 
rates in several of these institutions 
as a gesture of good will and encourage- 
ment. 

Some of the institutions appear to 
exist primarily to emphasize the Bap- 
tist tradition and to afford the state 
conventions or associations a worthy 
project. In practically all the states 
where these colleges are located are 
state supported institutions or superior 
private colleges. Arkansas Baptist 
College was founded in 1884 and ope- 
rated as a “Ministers’ Institute.” Its 
neighbor college is Philander-Smith, 
Methodist. Others are maintained ap- 
parently by a competitive motive. 
Virginia Seminary and College at 
Lynchburg, Virginia competes with 
Virginia Union University and em- 
phasizes as its basic philosophy ‘“‘self- 
help”, by which it means the demon- 
stration of independence, and expects 
no aid from white people. It attempts 
to illustrate the Negro’s ability to con- 
duct his educational institution and 
offer the type of education the Negro 
needs for personal development and 
self-confidence. Similarly Morris Col- 
lege in Sumter, competes with Bene- 
dict College in Columbia, S. C. 

Aside from student fees, these 
schools are supported mainly by their 
particular state conventions and min- 
isterial alumni scattered in various 
parts of the country. Although these 


colleges are substandard, Southern 
Baptists do not eliminate them from 
their aid. Selma University in Selma, 
Alabama, reports the following receipts 
for the year 1958-1959: Negro asso- 
ciations and churches, $50,815.92 and 
from the Home Mission Board of the 
Southern Baptist Convention and the 
Alabama Baptist Convention, $15,- 
400.00. 

Even though the National Baptist 
Convention bears only indirect rela- 
tionship to these colleges, it expresses 
concern. The Convention lists an 
‘Educational Commission” which ap- 
pears inactive. In 1956 President 
J. H. Jackson called together a group 
of college presidents at Morehouse 
College and proposed the creation of 
a National Baptist Foundation to have 
a fund of $10,000,000.00. ‘“The Foun- 
dation would set up the standards for 
education and help the schools to 
secure accreditation and_ national 
standing. Its further purpose would be 
to create additional schools, but their 
weight would be behind the existing 
schools.”’8 

In his 1956 annual address on or- 
ganization, President Jackson declared: 
“The National Baptist Convention is 
a million dollar corporation ..., 
Therefore, I recommend that we select 
a committee of laymen, who are 
successful business men, to study, to 
analyze, and evaluate the business 
methods of our Convention.”® As in 
the case of the proposal to create a 
“National Education Foundation”’ the 
recommendation did not receive en- 
thusiastic acceptance for implementa- 
tion. 

A promising movement is the merger 


of Bishop and Butler Colleges with a 


8 Ibid, p. 943. 
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new location in Dallas, Texas. Amer- 
ican Baptists, Texas Baptists, white 
and Negro, are cooperating in this 
commendable venture of strengthen- 
ing a church-related College. The 
major support, however, is being con- 
tributed by white business and edu- 
cational leaders of Dallas, who wel- 
come this type of institution to their 
community. 

Because of no response from the sub- 
standard colleges, only meager data 
give any basis for evaluation. Scant 
miscellaneous material indicates that 
none of them has any endowment. 
They are projects of state conventions, 
but are also helped by gifts from 
alumni, friends, and Southern Bap- 
tist groups, both state and southwide. 

In view of the generai picture of 
Negro institutions related to the Bap- 
tist denomination, the conclusion is, 
inevitably, that the colleges are not on 
a sound financial basis and do not have 
a promising future. Their offerings 
must be inadequate to meet the de- 
mands of modern education in a scien- 
tific age. 


Wuat Hope For THE NEGRO Baptist 
CoLLEGE? 


If the Baptist institutions are to 
be maintained, the problem must be 
approached with optimism and confi- 
dence. Their inadequacies need not 
reduce them to utter hopelessness. 
They can be strengthened. There 
must be, however, serious recognition 
of potentialities and challenges. The 
era of desegregation will raise new 
problems as it will remove barriers 
and will force our colleges to compete 
with other colleges of the country for 
students, faculty, and funds. It will 
also force upgrading to the point of 
accreditation; realizing that the day 


of unaccredited colleges is rapidly 
vanishing. 

To lift the level of our institutions 
and undergird them with adequate 
resources must entail the following 
steps: 

1. Church leaders—lay and min- 
isterial—must reappraise available re- 
sources—human and material—and 
strive earnestly to achieve effective 
correspondence between projected pro- 
grams and resources. This should lead 
to reexamination of outworn concep- 
tions of narrow-gauged support limited 
to associations and state conventions. 
It must be honestly recognized that 
there are far too many weak colleges. 
It would be better if some of them 
were weeded out entirely. In any 
case, the situation demands mergers 
for which the pattern is set by the 
Bishop-Butler merger now in process 
in Dallas, Texas. Such a movement 
requires vision, courage, faith, and 
statesmanship. “The cure must be 
radical.” 


2. Organization and planning must 
take place at the national level, for 
as the wave of migration continues 
the problem ceases to be local. Every 
section of the country must be con- 
cerned about the quality and prepara- 
tion of all people. To coordinate such 
efforts, the National Baptist Con- 
vention and its affiliated state con- 
ventions would do well to consider 
the establishment of a Board of Edu- 
cation staffed by qualified and ex- 
perienced educators and financiers to 
direct the efforts. 


3. The planning must be _long- 
ranged and comprehensive. It should 
include programming, curriculum, fa- 
cilities, faculties, students, and financ- 
ing. Serious consideration should be 
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given to the possibility of regional 
institutions instead of state institu- 
tions. The planning should be or- 
ganized on a national level to re- 
capture and implement President Jack- 
son’s $10,000,000.00 proposal. 


4. Vision and effort should include 
the preparation of our colleges for an 
integrated order. There is little future 
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for educational institutions limited to 
serve only one ethnic or racial group, 


5. In any effort or planning to re- 
build and redirect the church-related 
College, leaders must be determined to 
maintain their distinctive witness to 
the Christian faith. This means the 
enthronement of Christian principles in 
all of the program of reorientation. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


SOME CRITICAL PROBLEMS FACED BY THE NEGRO 
CHURCH-RELATED COLLEGE 


STEPHEN J. WRIGHT 
President, Fisk University 


The purpose of this chapter is to 
suggest and to define the critical prob- 
lems which confront the Negro church- 
related college—problems which affect 
deeply the quality of the education 
which this institution offers to Negro 
youth. 

As used in this chapter, the term 
“church-related college’’ refers to that 
group of institutions of higher learn- 
ing having a definite connection with a 
denomination, or an agency of a de- 
nomination. This connection, however, 
may vary from total control, including 
ownership of the property, strong 
denominational influence on the edu- 
cational program and responsibility 
for financial support, to a more tenuous 
connection, involving token denomi- 
national membership on the governing 
board, little if any influence on the 
educational program and limited, in- 
consistent financial support. Included 
in this group of institutions are 45 
senior colleges and 15 junior colleges. 
These 61 institutions are related to 12 
different denominations—13 if the two 
branches of the Presbyterian Church 
are considered as separate denomina- 
tions!. See Table I. 


DEscRIPTION AND LOCATION 


The 61 Negro church-related col- 
leges enroll approximately 24,000 stu- 
dents, or an average of approximately 
400. The senior college enrollments 


‘This group excludes the following institu- 


tions which are generally listed as independent: 


TABLE I 


DisTrR1BUTION OF CHURCH-RELATED COLLEGES 
BY DENOMINATIONS, AND ACCREDITATION 








Denomination 


Number 
wr | Regionally 


Number of 
Colleges 
Accredited 








1. American Missionary 
Association 

2. African Methodist 
Episcopal 

3. African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion 

4. Baptist 

§ Chemaae Methodist 

6. 

’ 

8 

9 


_ 
— > 
_ 


. Disciples of Christ 
. Evangelical Lutheran 
. Methodist 
. Protestant Episcopal 
10. Presbyterian (USA) 
11. Presbyterian (US) 
12. Roman Catholic 
13. Seventh Day Adventist 


Total | 65: | 39 


1 The total number of diferent institutions is actually 61. 
The difference is accounted for by the fact that 4 institu- 
tions are related to 2 denominations: Dillard University to 
the American Missionary Association (Congregational) and 
the Methodist; Huston-Tillotson College to the American 
Missionary Association and the Methodist; Paine College 
to the Christian Methodist Episcopal and the Methodist; 
and Tougaloo Southern Christian College to the American 
Missionary Association and the Disciples of Christ. 
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average about 500, but range from less 
than 150 to approximately 1100, and 
10 have enrollments of less than 300. 
On the other hand, the junior college 
enrollments average approximately 110 
and range from less than 50 to 225. 
The typical church-related Negro col- 
lege is a small institution, but with its 
aggregate of some 24,000 students, it 
Atlanta University, Fisk University, Howard 
University, Lincoln University, Piney Woods 
and Prentice Normal and Industrial Institute. 
It also excludes the professional schools of 


Meharry Medical College and the Interde- 
nominational Seminary in Atlanta. 
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enrolls more than 25 per cent of the 
Negro students attending institutions 
of higher learning operated primarily 
for Negroes—the institutions which 
the over whelming majority of Negro 
students still attend. On the basis, 
therefore, of the number of students it 
touches, the Negro church-related col- 
lege is a significant institution in the 
higher education of Negro youth. 
Table I indicates that 39 of the 61 
colleges are regionally accredited, but 
11 of the 39 are either on probation or 
are failing to meet one or more of the 
standards of the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
Thus, only 28, or less than half, of the 
church-related colleges are accredited 
without condition and to the extent 
that accreditation indicates quality of 
educational program, serious question 
is raised with reference to the quality 
of the educational program of more 
than half these church-related colleges. 
With minor exceptions, the 45 sen- 
ior colleges are basically liberal arts 
colleges with programs of teacher 
education. In the few instances where 
the programs extend beyond the liberal 
arts and teacher education, the addi- 
tion is usually a school of theology or 
religion.2 The major exception is 
Xavier University with a graduate 
program leading to the master’s degree 
and a School of Pharmacy. In other 
words, the basic core of courses taught 
in these institutions does not vary 
greatly from institution to institution. 
Moreover, the junior colleges tend to 
emphasize the two-year liberal arts 
program, although several offer ter- 
minal-vocational programs.® 


2 For example, Johnson C. Smith, Shaw and 
Virginia Union Universities have small schools 
of theology or religion. 

’Mary Allen Junior College, Mary Holmes 


As indicated above, only 28 of the 
61 colleges are unconditionally ac- 
credited on a regional basis. The chief, 
if not the exclusive, reason for this 
situation is the fact that the funds 
available are not sufficient to support 
modern colleges whose first responsi- 
bility it is to offer their students an 
education which prepares them to 
meet, competitively, the requirements 
for life in a highly developed nation. 
The average educational and general 
expenditure per student in the ac- 
credited colleges for the academic year 
1958-1959 was only $749, and ranged 
from $495 to $1,527.4 Comparable data 
from the institutions which are not 
accredited were not available to the 
writer, but if they were, it is reasonable 
to assume that per student expendi- 
tures for the 61 colleges would be 
significantly lower. Small institutions, 
with per student expenditures signifi- 
cantly below $1,000, cannot be ex- 
pected to compete successfully for a 
highly qualified faculty, to provide an 
adequate amount of first-class equip- 
ment related to instructional services, 
and to develop and maintain a first- 
class library. And without these, an 
educational program of high quality 
is not possible. 

With the exception of Wilberforce 
University, located at Wilberforce, 
Ohio, the Negro church-related col- 
leges are concentrated in 11 Southern 
states and neither the number of col- 
leges located in a state nor the location 
of the colleges within a state appears 
to bear any significant relationship 
either to the Negro population of the 
state or to the number of Negro col- 
Junior College, Morristown Normal and Indus- 
trial College and Voorhees Junior College. 

4Source of Data: American Universities and 


Colleges (Eighth Edition). Washington, D. C. 
American Council on Education, 1960. 
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leges in the state. (It is possible, 
however, that in earlier years, a sig- 
nificant relationship with respect to 
population, etc., did exist with regard 
to the location of these colleges.) On 
the basis of the 1950 Census, for ex- 
ample, the State of Georgia had the 
largest Negro population among the 11 
states. Georgia, with a population of 
1,062,726, has five Negro church- 
related and three tax-supported col- 
leges, or a total of eight colleges 
operated primarily for Negroes.’ On 
the other hand, the State of Ten- 
nessee, with a Negro population of 
530,603, or approximately 50 per cent 
of that of Georgia, has five church- 
related Negro colleges and two other 
institutions or a total of seven operated 
primarily for Negroes. Without mak- 
ing an effort to equate the institutions 
of the two states, Tennessee, with ap- 
proximately one-half the Negro popu- 
lation of Georgia, has only one college 
less than the State of Georgia. More- 
over, North Carolina, with a Negro 
population substantially equal to that 
of Georgia (actually, the Negro popu- 
lation of Georgia exceeds that of 
North Carolina by 15,683), has eight 
church-related colleges and six tax- 
supported colleges, or a total of 14, 
or six more than Georgia, or four more 
institutions of higher learning if Geor- 
gia is given credit for both Atlanta 
University and the Interdenomination 
Theological Seminary. See Table II. 
Furthermore, in at least ten instances, 
two or more are located in the same 
city.® 

5’ Atlanta University, for the purposes of this 
study, is excluded from this study, owing to the 
fact that it is not a college in the strict sense of 
the term. Atlanta University’s program is 
limited to graduate and professional offerings. 
®For example, Clark, Morehouse, Morris 


Brown and Spelman in Atlanta; Miles and 
Daniel Payne in Birmingham; Allen and Bene- 


TABLE II 


DistriBuTION OF Necro CoLLEces IN STATES 
witH CHURCH-RELATED Necro COLLEGES 














Number 
of Church-| Number 
State Related | of Other | Total 
Colleges | Colleges! 
1. Alabama 8 3 11 
2. Arkansas 3 1 + 
3. Florida 3 8 11 
4. Georgia 5 3 8 
5. Louisiana 3 2 5 
6. Mississippi 6 4 10 
7. Nort 8 6 14 
Carolina 
8. Ohio 1 1 2 
9. South 8 1 9 
Carolina 
10. Tennessee 5 2 7 
11. Texas 8 3 11 
12. Virginia 3 2 5 
Total 6l 36 97 

















1 Figure includes public and independent institutions. 


Closely related to the matter of 
location is that of duplication in cities 
of the number of such institutions, 
per se. 

In summary, then, the following 
significant factors characterize the 
Negro church-related college: 


1. It is, typically, a small institution, 
ranging in size, from the stand- 
point of enrollment, from approxi- 
mately 150 to 1100, but with an 
average enrollment of approxi- 
mately 400. 


2. It is, typically, an academically 
weak institution, despite the fact 
that the best of them are good, 
judged by national standards. 

3. It is, typically, a liberal arts insti- 
tution with teacher education 
and with little variation in the 
basic core of courses offered. 


dict in Columbia; Bennett and Immanuel 
Lutheran in Greensboro; Mississippi Industrial 
and Rust at Holly Springs, Mississippi; Butler 
and Texas College at Tyler, Texas; et cetera. 
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4. It is, typically, without suffi- 
cient funds to support a modern 
college, per student expenditures 
for educational purposes in those 
which are accredited averaging 
$749 but ranging from $495 to 
$1,529. 


5. It is located without any ap- 
parent, significant relationship to 
such factors as population and 
other institutions. 


When objectively and critically ana- 
lyzed, the foregoing factors which 
characterize the Negro church-related 
college suggest, in themselves, some of 
the major problems confronting this 
institution—problems which must be 
successfully attacked if this institution 
is to survive, and if it is to offer the 
youth it serves educational programs 
of the nature and quality demanded of 
the modern college. 


THE CriTICAL PROBLEMS 


The problems considered below are 
not, in the main, unique to the Negro 
church-related college. On the con- 
trary, they are essentially the same 
problems which confront other small, 
inadequately supported colleges. 


The Problem of Size 


The problem of size is perhaps more 
accurately defined as the problem of 
smal!ness—not the self-imposed small- 
ness which stems from a conscious 
and deliberate decision to remain small, 
but rather the SMALLNESS dictated 
by such factors as isolation, lack 
of prestige, undistinguished faculties, 
proximity to outstanding institutions, 
and inadequate facilities. Unless an 
institution is prepared to operate with 
an extremely low student-teacher ratio, 
it cannot have the diversity of train- 
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ing in its faculty which makes for 
strength. Knowledge has become too 
specialized for a teacher to cover, 
with any real degree of competence, 
several areas of specialization. The 
Negro church-related college does not 
have sufficient funds to employ large 
faculties for small enrollments. More- 
over, the very small colleges—espe- 
cially colleges with enrollments of less 
than 300—are forced to spend too 
large a proportion of their current op- 
erating income on administration. De- 
spite the fact that some administrative 
officers in small colleges teach part- 
time, much of their time is necessarily 
dissipated on a very small number of 
students—time which could be effec- 
tively used serving the needs of many 
more students. 

The problem of size, or more ac- 
curately the problem of smallness, in 
the great majority of the Negro 
church-related colleges suggests me- 
diocrity and inefficiency, and it is 
deep-rooted. Moreover, it can be 
successfully attacked only through the 
causative factors in each individual 
case. 


The Problem of Quality 


The first obligation of a church- 
related college is to be a good college. 
The regional accrediting associations 
have sought to set standards for insti- 
tutions of higher learning and these 
standards have, in the main, helped to 
distinguish poor colleges from good 
ones. The fact that less than half of 
the Negro church-related colleges are 
unconditionally accredited suggests 
that the majority of these colleges have 
not been able to meet the first obliga- 
tion of a church-related college. With 
few exceptions, these colleges are 
located in the region served by the 
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Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools.’ For the past five 
years, this Association has been en- 
gaged in the process of re-evaluating 
thoroughly the Negro colleges of the 
region. Thus, the designation of ac- 
credited or unaccredited is based upon 
relatively recent information which has 
been carefully assembled and compe- 
tently evaluated. The standard which 
the unaccredited church-related col- 
leges have had most difficulty in meet- 
ing is that standard relating to an 
adequately trained faculty, and with- 
out a sufficient number of adequately 
trained teachers, quality is impossible. 

The problem of achieving and main- 
taining quality is also deep-rooted. It 
involves, among other things, the 
quality of the governing board, the 
quality of the administration, the 
potential for financial support, and 
the potential for good students. 


The Problem of Financial Support 


At the heart of the many inex- 
tricably related problems confronting 
the Negro church-related college is 
the problem of adequate financial 
support. In many instances, the cur- 
rent operating support needs to be 
doubled—not to mention the stagger- 
ing amounts needed to rehabilitate 
the plants. 

The problem of adequate financial 
support is, perhaps, the most deep- 
rooted of all of the problems which 
confront the church-related college. 
In the judgment of this writer, the 
problem cannot be successfully at- 
tacked until the sponsoring denomina- 
tions and the governing boards become 
fully aware of the cost involved in the 
operation of a sound, modern college, 


7The exceptions are the colleges located in 
Arkansas and Ohio. 


and face honestly the question as to 
whether funds to meet the cost are or 
can be made available and what the 
real alternatives are. 

Closely related to this problem is 
the number of colleges operated by a 
given denomination. The African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, for ex- 
ample, operates 9 institutions, only two 
of which are unconditionally accred- 
ited. Awareness of the cost involved in 
the operation of a sound, modern col- 
lege would suggest a number of alter- 
natives to the current effort to operate 
so large a number. 


The Problem of Duplication 


The problem of duplication involves 
the saturation of a given area with col- 
leges of similar type. The area may be a 
citv or a state. North Carolina, for 
example, has 14 colleges operated pri- 
marily for Negroes. With good colleges 
being developed in all sections of the 
nation and with the desegregation of 
the tax-supported institutions, it ap- 
pears unreasonable to assume that the 
smaller and weaker colleges in this 
state can be expected to achieve real 
quality. 

The problem of duplication also in- 
volves the offering by the colleges of 
highly similar curricula. As indicated 
above, the basic core of courses varies 
little from institution to institution. 
This fact raises the serious question 
as to the need for so large a number of 
small institutions offering essentially 
the same program. Another example 
lies in the operation of schools of 
theology. Despite the development of 
the Interdenomination Theological 
Seminary at Atlanta, at least six of 
these church-related colleges continue 
to operate unaccredited schools of 
theology and do so when accredited 
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schools of theology in the region have, 
in many cases, opened their doors to 
Negro students. 


THE Basic ProBLEM OF PuRPOSE 


When problems serious enough to be 
related to the survival of a social in- 
stitution become obvious, the need for 
a thorough re-examination of the fun- 
damental purposes underlying its es- 
tablishment and continuation becomes 
equally obvious. 

The Negro church-related college 
was founded for several reasons, among 
them being: 


1. To provide for Negro youth an 
opportunity to secure higher edu- 
cation when such opportunity was 
either non-existent in a given area 
or was token in nature and 
quality; 


2. To provide for Negro youth an 
opportunity for higher education 
on a separate basis because they 
were denied admission to the 
already established denomina- 
tional colleges in the Southern 
region ; 


3. To provide the youth of the de- 
nomination concerned with a 
special Christian higher education 
for the ultimate purpose of 
strengthening the denomination 
by educating its own leaders, with 
special reference to its ministers. 


Prior to the development of the tax- 
supported institutions for Negroes 
and prior to the decision of the Su- 
preme Court which opened the doors 
of many other tax-supported institu- 
tions, the objective of operating a 
church-related Negro college in order 
that Negro youth might have access 








to higher education was eminently 
sound. This objective, in and of itself, 
is no longer a sufficient one. In fact, 
the realistic examination of the objec- 
tive of attempting to provide higher 
education because a state has defaulted 
in its responsibility may very well 
reduce the number of institutions the 
denominations feet called upon to 
operate. Likewise, the objective which 
is implemented by the operation of 
Negro colleges exclusively for Negro 
youth by denominations which also 
operate colleges exclusively for white 
youth should also be re-examined 
critically in the context of a new era. 
Mergers across racial lines with fewer 
and better colleges may very con- 
ceivably be the result of such efforts. 
On the other hand, the operation of 
a church-related college for the purpose 
of providing the youth of the denom- 
ination concerned with a Christian 
higher education as opposed to a purely 
secular one, and the operation of a col- 
lege for the purpose of strengthening 
the denomination by educating its 
own leaders, with special reference to 
its ministers, are purposes or objec- 
tives which, in the judgment of this 
writer, are unchallengeable. But such 
objectives should be clearly reflected 
in the policies and programs of such a 
college, and it goes without saying 
that such objectives can be satisfac- 
torily achieved only in good colleges. 
Fundamental, then, to the EX- 
AMINATION of the critical pro- 
blems confronting the Negro church- 
related college is the urgent need to 
re-examine, critically and objectively, 
their purposes and their reasons for 
existence, for itis entirely possible 
that a number of these colleges have 
outlived their original purposes. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


MINIMUM INCOME NECESSARY TO MAINTAIN A SMALL 
PRIVATE COLLEGE EFFECTIVELY 
Lutuer H. Foster, President, Tuskegee Institute 
AND 
Cuartes E. Proturo, Resident Auditor, Tuskegee Institute 


There are 45 four-year church- 
related liberal arts colleges which have 
predominantly Negro enrollments.’ 
Only one of these is located outside 
the South—in Ohio. Ten protestant 
church denominations and the Roman 
Catholic Church provide varying levels 
of financial support for these colleges. 
The number of institutions each spon- 
sors ranges from one to twelve. 

Many of these colleges find it ex- 
ceedingly difficult, and often impossi- 
ble, to meet minimum standards 
established by their regional accredit- 
ing associations. Rarely is enough 
money provided in their budgets to 
support academic programs which 
meet more than minimum accredita- 
tion standards. 

These colleges confront a financial 
crisis which threatens to remove some 
of them from educational service. 
Very substantial additional income is 
needed if these colleges are to fulfill 
their unusual opportunities for crea- 
tive leadership in higher education. 

The financial needs of American col- 
leges as a group are great. These are 
magnified for most Negro church- 
related colleges. Relatively extensive 


1 This group includes all private Negro senior 
colleges listed by the United States Office of 
Education in the fall of 1958 as having a church 
telationship. The following institutions are not 
included: Fisk University, Hampton Institute, 
Howard University, The Interdenominational 
Theological Center, Lincoln University (Penn- 
sylvania), Meharry Medical College, and Tuske- 
gee Institute. 
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curricula for small enrollments, low 
faculty-student ratios, locations in 
several instances in depopulated areas, 
alumni with limited giving potential, 
sometimes unsuccessful competition 
for students with Negro public insti- 
tutions and other desegregated col- 
leges, student bodies largely unable to 
pay more than minimum fees, and in- 
adequate sources of general operating 
gifts—all these factors combine to add 
a disturbing dimension to financial 
problems in the Negro church-related 
colleges. 

To identify the financial plight of 
these colleges today is not to minimize 
their highly effective service to Negro 
youth through past decades. Nor does 
this current assessment overlook the 
sometimes herculean efforts to provide 
sound educational experiences for these 
students. 

As the times have required, these 
institutions successfully provided ele- 
mentary, secondary, and now higher 
education for Negro youth. Much of 
the burden of educating Negro youth 
formerly fell on the church-related 
colleges. 

Among the administrative officers of 
these colleges have been some of the 
great educational leaders of the times. 
Many dedicated, well-trained, and 
highly effective teachers have served 
on their faculties. There has prevailed 
on their campuses a spirit of scholar- 
ship and high aspiration which pro- 
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duced a small but steady stream of 
leaders in a variety of fields. Under- 
girding these services have been the 
missionary zeal of the church—and 
considerable sums of money, too— 
which have kept these institutions alive 
in a vital service to large numbers of 
young people. 

Many developments affecting Ne- 
gro church-related colleges in recent 
years are disturbing. Some competent 
observers suggest that these unsettling 
influences may have shaken the spirit 
of Christian mission and compromised 
the integrity of the educational pro- 
grams on some of the campuses. 

How serious is this situation which 
now confronts this group of colleges? 
Do the facts justify the present-day 
concern? 

This paper is addressed to the im- 
mediate and long-term future of financ- 
ing education in the Negro church- 
related colleges. Particularly, it is 
concerned with projecting a realistic 
cost standard for operating a small 
liberal arts college. Major attention is 
devoted to the cost of resident instruc- 
tion; and there is a brief discussion of 
costs for administration, library serv- 
ice, and physical plant operation. The 
differential between proposed needs 
and presently available income is 
noted. 


PROFILE OF THE NEGRO 
CuHuURCH-RELATED COLLEGES 


The Negro church-related colleges 
enroll a diminishing proportion of the 
college population. From 1950 to 1958, 
their enrollments increased from 21,148 
to 22,421, an advance of 6.0 per cent. 
During the same period, enrollments 
in all Negro colleges increased 10.8 
per cent, and enrollments in all higher 
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institutions in the United States ad- 
vanced 22.5 per cent. 

These colleges are very small. Their 
enrollments ranged from 150 to 1,073 
in 1958. The average enrollment was 
498, compared with 989 for all private 
colleges in the country. Five of the 12 
colleges sponsored by one denomina- 
tion had enrollments of less than 300 
each, with an average of only 223 
students. 

These colleges are very often unac- 
credited. Of the 45 colleges studied, 
only 18 (40 per cent) were approved by 
their accrediting associations in 1958. 
The situation at the 10 institutions 
which enrolled fewer than 300 stu- 
dents was particularly disturbing—not 
a single one was fully accredited. Nine 
of the 12 institutions sponsored by one 
denomination were unaccredited. In 
contrast, five other denominations 
sponsored a total of 9 colleges, all of 
which were accredited. 

A large percentage of the students 
in these 45 colleges are in unaccredited 
programs. Of the 22,421 enrollees in 
1958, only 10,800 (48 per cent) studied 
in colleges which met minimum stand- 
ards of their regional accrediting asso- 
ciations. None of the 2,310 students in 
the 10 colleges with less than 300 
students received accredited instruc- 
tion. 

These colleges usually pay lower 
salaries than other colleges. In 1959-60 
the average nine-month salary paid a 
professor in the Negro church-related 
colleges was $5,500, compared with 
$5,700 in white Southern church- 
related colleges, $7,270 in Negro public 
colleges, and $7,740 in all liberal arts 
colleges in the United States. 

These colleges often have inadequate 
total operating budgets. A minimum 
annual educational expenditure of $300 
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per student is required by the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. Only 26 (58 per cent) of the 
45 colleges met this expectation in 
1958. 

These colleges often have inadequate 
physical plants. The median value of 
physical plant for the group of Negro 
church-related colleges was $2,680 per 
student in 1958. This was 80 per cent 
of the national norm for all white 
colleges and universities. 


Can THE NeGrRo CuurRCH-RELATED 
CoLLEGE MEET ACCEPTABLE 
STANDARDS? 


There are several Negro church- 
related colleges which have held ac- 
creditation for many years. It is not 
certain, however, how many of the 
others can now arrange their finances 
to provide accredited programs. 

Every one of these colleges could be 
helped by even small additions to its 
income. But such action is only pallia- 
tive. An entirely new look must be 
focused at each __ institution—by 
faculty, administration, alumni, and 
trustees—to determine what is needed 
to fulfill the educational commitment, 
and then to decide whether the will 
and the finances are available to do 
the job. 

The literature on higher education 
finance substantiates the view that 
both the quantity and the effectiveness 
of income for educational purposes are 
frequently inadequate for institutions 
with enrollments below about 800 
students. This is due, in substantial 
measure, to the insufficient total in- 
come and the inevitably inefficient use 
of educational income in very small 
colleges. 

The late Beardsley Ruml and Don- 


ald H. Morrison? observed that the 
potential financial strength of the 
liberal arts colleges existed only where 
fees of at least $800 could be charged 
for an enrollment of 800 students. 

Only five of the 45 Negro institutions 
studied had enrollments of 800 stu- 
dents or more! Not a single institution 
charged student fees which even ap- 
proached $800 a year! The highest 
was $520 and the median was $345. 

There is reason to believe, however, 
that some special factors in the situa- 
tion may justify the continued exist- 
ence of many Negro church-related 
colleges. There is a pressing national 
concern that talent be fully developed, 
whatever its race or geographical loca- 
tion. Moreover, there is an often 
demonstrated academic freedom pre- 
vailing on most Negro church-related 
college campuses which is a bulwark in 
support of human rights in these un- 
settled times on the Southern scene. 

Larger forces in the society may play 
a part. Higher education enrollments 
will double in a decade, and all ac- 
credited colleges will be needed. Negro 
family incomes will advance as their 
talents are more fully purchased. 
Loans to students, Federal aid for new 
buildings, and other constructive in- 
fluences in the financing of higher 
education may well benefit many of 
these colleges. 

Moreover, as Rum! and Morrison® 
go on to say, colleges enrolling fewer 
than 800 students can offer high 
quality programs if they have unusual 
outside financial resources. 

There is good reason to project con- 
fidently the financial needs for the 





2 Beardsley Rumi and Donald H. Morrison. 
Memo to a College Trustee. New York: McGraw- 
yy Company, Inc., 1959. p. 42. 

3 [bid. 
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Negro church-related colleges, for 
many of these institutions have a 
highly valid claim for support in 
terms of their current and potential 
service. 


ErrecrivE Use or Facutty TIME 


Many experiments now seek to in- 
crease the effective use of teacher 
time. The increasingly critical shortage 
of qualified teachers has accelerated 
these efforts. Many long-established 
academic practices are being chal- 
lenged. New classroom techniques to 
serve modernized course objectives, 
wider variations in class size to facili- 
tate maximum teacher effectiveness, 
more imaginative application of me- 
chanical teaching aids, increased 
creativity in library programming to 
encourage student initiative in scholar- 
ship, and more extensive use of clerical 
personnel for non-teaching services— 
all these suggest ways to make the 
college teaching dollar do maximum 
duty. 

Ruml and Morrison‘ urge the liberal 
arts college to develop its teaching 
program through using a faculty- 
student ratio of 1 to 20. Their thesis 
has merit. A few very large classes are 
scheduled, and the teacher time thus 
saved is used to provide many small 
seminar type classes. 

Can the Negro church-related college 
explore fruitfully this approach to the 
use of faculty time with consequent 
reduction in the demands on teacher 
time? 

The present faculty-student ratio in 
the Negro church-related colleges aver- 
ages 1 to 13.4. The range is from a low 
of 7.0 to a high of 20.0. In the white 
Southeastern church-related colleges 


4 [bid., p. 10-11. 
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the average faculty-student ratio is | 
to 14.0, with a range from 7.6 to 17.9. 
The Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools sets an outside 
limit of 1 to 20 for the faculty-student 
ratio. 

For purposes of this projection, a 
ratio of 1 to 18 is established. This is 
about one-third higher than the pres- 
ent average. It allows a margin of 
about 10 per cent under both the limi- 
tation set by the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools and 
the optimum suggested by Ruml and 
Morrison. This margin—about 2% 
teachers for the college with 500 stu- 
dents—allows for the engagement of 
teachers with special talents in such 
areas as music and physical education. 
These persons complement the faculty 
who teach the basic courses totaling 
120 semester hours for the four-year 
curriculum. Additional leeway for the 
employment of special teachers can be 
provided if some courses are organized 
to allow more academic credit hours 
than the number of class hours per 
week. This is possible if the curriculum 
places more than average responsi- 
bility on the student for independent 
study in certain carefully developed 
courses. 

Time for counseling students and as- 
sisting with co-curricular activities is 
afforded by limiting the teacher’s hours 
in class and the number of students 
served. This budget anticipates 12 
hours of class contact per week. This is 
well within the 16-hour maximum 
established by the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
The teacher will service an average of 
98 individual students in these 12 
hours. 

Table I shows that a carefully 
balanced curriculum could afford sig- 
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TABLE I 
Proposep DistTRIBUTION oF Cass S1zEs FoR A LIBERAL Arts CoLLeGce Enro.iine 500 Stupents 
Number Average Number 
of Class of 
Courses* Size Sections 
Freshman Enrollment (150): 
Tater IOGtrWe GOCUIONN 0.5 os ooo 0s 5 is cde eae cees 1 150 1 
Lecture-discussion sections..................005 2 75 4 
CS I eT ee 2 15 20 
Sophomore Enrollment (130): 
PAPGeMOCTUTS SOCTIOR, 0.4 0-5 ccc e ev ccecscecease 1 130 1 
Lecture-discussion sections................2++- Zz 65 4 
RI oo. 5 Sian, &cclascn 6:5 0 Mitigate 2 13 20 
Junior Enrollment (120): 
EMGRG OIE SECTION, «5 5c cccs cc cccccccecnens 1 120 1 
Lecture-discussion sections................000. 2 60 4 
Seminar sections............... Cae Ee ey 2 12 20 
Senior Enrollment (100): 
ee EEC CTC PTT CTT LE TE LTT 1 100 1 
Lecture-discussion sectionS................006- 2 50 4 
TIEN og a yc. a give. aceiigs sane to-ecocormeeln 2 10 20 
Totals for all classes: 
ee rr 125 4 
Lecture-discussion sections................000- 62 16 
BES NS ERE: 12 80 
Average assignment to each teacher: 
Large lecture section or 
lecture-discussion section................006 75 0.8 
ROE EE EO oe 12 K Py 
Total number of class hours per week 12 
98 


Number of students taught..................6- 








* This distribution assumes a normal load of 15 contact hou: 


rs in five different courses for each student throughout his 


college career. In the freshman year these might be: English, mathematics, social science, chemistry, and a foreign language 


nificant opportunity for many small 
classes even with a faculty-student 
ratio of 1 to 18. 


Proposep Facutty SALARY SCALE 


The largest cost in the instructional 
budget is for faculty salaries. The level 
of faculty salaries will largely deter- 
mine the size of the total budget, so 
that the establishment of the salary 
scale is crucial. 

The faculty salary should afford a 
living standard appropriate to the pro- 
fessional responsibilities and associated 
experiences expected of the teacher. 
The salary should fall within compen- 
sation ranges in other fields which 
require comparable training and re- 
sponsibilities. Competition posed by 
the salary scale of comparable colleges 


should be recognized. There are un- 
doubtedly many satisfactions which 
come to college teachers, but these 
non-monetary benefits are not sub- 
stantial substitutes for an adequate 
salary. 

It is widely acknowledged that 
faculty salaries are generally inade- 
quate and should be doubled within 
ten years.° 

Table II shows the calculation of 
mean faculty salaries. The amounts 
paid in 1959-60 in four groups of col- 
leges are averaged. These are institu- 
tions to whose salary level the Negro 
church-related colleges might reason- 
ably aspire: (1) all liberal arts colleges, 


5 Financing Higher Education 1960-70, passim. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1959, 304 p. 
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TABLE II 


CALCULATION OF ProposeD MEAN Facutty SALARIES FOR A Nine-MontH TERM BASED on 
Sacaries Paro By SELECTED INsTITUTIONS IN 1959-60 



































Asso. Asst. 
Prof. Prof. Prof. Instr. 
Mean Salaries Reported for 1959-60 
All U. S. liberal arts colleges, private............... $7,470 $6,140 $5,420 $4,670 
All Southeastern liberal arts colleges, private........ 6,490 5,430 4,740 4,180 
Peagro pubibe MtONORS. ... keke tcc c ces ee ces 7,270 5,910 5,140 4,530 
Negro private institutions..................000e00% 6,790 5,450 4,440 4,050 
coping, ip coeane d COTO CET TTL $7,005 $5,732 $4,935 $4,357 
Add: 10% increment for first step in ten-year 
program to double faculty salaries as widely 
proposed by students of higher education 
RNR Sais cesxpeaactomsreoeteel cc tektites 700 573 493 436 
$7,705 $6,305 $5,428 $4,793 
Proposed Mean Salaries for 1960-61 
Adjusted slightly to facilitate establishment of mini- 
mums and maximums within ranks and relation- 
SEMI OIE ODTINBE S55 ores sssserc ss iecmeseu save saver $7,800 $6,300 $5,400 $4,700 
Comparison of Proposed Salaries for 1960-61 with 
Salaries Paid by Selected Church Related Colleges in 
1959-60 
RIDING SEIN NNO 55 5s ie tus sl danagin Nees $5,500 $4,600 $3,800 $3,300 
Salary as per cent of proposed median............ (70%) (73%) (70 %) (70%) 
White Southeastern institutions................... $5,700 $4,900 ,300 $3,700 
Salary as per cent of proposed median............ (73%) (78%) (80%) (79%) 








Business Officers, May 5, 1960; 


SOURCES: U. S. Office of Education, Special Report to American Association of Colle; 
. Office of Education. 


and Analyses of Biennial Statistical Reports of Selected Colleges by the U 


ten-year program to double faculty 
salaries. 


(2) all Southeastern liberal arts col- 
leges, (3) Negro public institutions, 





and (4) all Negro private colleges. To 
this figure an increment of 10 per cent 
is added as a first step in a suggested 


Faculty salaries in the typical Ne- 
gro church-related colleges are now 
about 70 per cent of the proposed 


TABLE III 


Proposep Facutty SALARY SCALE FOR A LIBERAL ARTS CoLLEGE COMPARED 
WITH ACCREDITATION MINIMUMS ON A NinE-Montu Basis 











SACSS* Proposed 1960-61 
Rank Minimum 
1959-60 Minimum Median Maximum 
NN os eieadack oe $4,500 $6,500 $7,800 $10,000 
Associate Professor... .. 3,900 5,300 6,300 7,800 
Assistant Professor..... 3,300 4,900 5,400 6,600 
Instructor iitaioai hades 2,700 3,400 4,700 5,700 








° ienthens Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
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median. This reflects real inadequacy. 
Salaries in the white Southeastern 
church-related colleges are about eight 
percentage points higher than in the 
Negro colleges. 

The proposed ranges in salaries for 
the academic ranks are shown in 
Table III. These typify the expanse of 
the ranges which prevailed in the 
salaries for small liberal arts colleges in 
the whole of the United States in 
1959-60. 

The minimum salaries established 
by the Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools are con- 
siderably below the minimums calcu- 
lated in this study. This variation 
enables the college administrator to 
use maximum discretion in individual 
salary determinations. 


THE Proposep BupGET 


The major portion of the typical 
college budget is spent for “educational 
and general” services. These include all 
formal programs of instruction and 
guidance and the indirect costs of ad- 
ministration and physical plant opera- 
tion. Excluded are the costs of 
operating dormitories, dining halls, 
bookstore, and other auxiliary enter- 
prises, as well as expenditures for 
tuition scholarships. 

Private colleges ranging in size 
from 500 to 1,000 students report® 
about 54 per cent of their educational 
and general expenditures for instruc- 
tion. A few institutions may spend as 
much as 58 per cent. It seems desirable 
to move beyond the average experience 
of the past although it may not be 
possible to achieve the high point 


6 The authors have drawn on a number of 
studies to arrive at a basis for setting allowances 
for the major items of expense in the educa- 
tional budget. 


experienced by a few institutions. A 
figure midway between the average 
and the high seems appropriate, and 
56 per cent is accordingly established 
for instructional expense. 

The other items of expense are listed 
below substantially as these would ap- 
pear for the typical college of 500 to 
1,000 students: 

Pi EPP ET oe Fy 56.0% 

MM 5 a; Vas crssdvace Cooaad « eres 5.0 

Administration and General Expense: 


Administrative Offices..... 10.0% 
Student Personnel 


SOOO wrere so 0. 0.4'xiq6 a4 6.0 
Public Relations......... 2.6 
General Expenses........ “iT... 2a 
Plant Operation and Maintenance..... 15.7 
Total 100.0% 


Table IV shows the calculation of 
the cost of resident instruction, using 
a faculty-student ratio of 1 to 18. Five 
full professorships permit the employ- 
ment of mature personnel for each 
major instructional area. Ten associate 
professors are listed because such 
senior faculty members should be able 
to teach quite competently outside 
their major fields when the occasion 
demands. This “doubling up’’ is neces- 
sary in a small faculty, even when 
extreme care is exercised to avoid 
course proliferation. 

The allowance of one-third of cash 
salaries for sabbatical leaves, retire- 
ment premiums, and related welfare 
benefits is a substantial sum. This 
seems essential, however, if the college 
is to assure reasonable financial se- 
curity for its faculty and afford needed 
opportunity for professional growth 
through a superior sabbatical leave 
program. 

Other instructional costs include 
teaching supplies and equipment re- 
placements. This figure of 15 per cent 
of total faculty compensation should be 
ample to include such special items as 
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TABLE IV 


CALCULATION OF THE Cost or REsIDENT INSTRUCTION FOR A LIBERAL Arts COLLEGE ENROLLING 
500 SrupENTS 
































Average 
Salary Number Total 
Faculty: 
NIE e655, Con chha sw amr erne nie diss on saan uuemAReRA eho $7,800 5 $ 39,000 
I NGS 5555 5.5 sakes ant Saves «one Oe 6,300 10 63,000 
PROG TUNIS 626. ina. 5K age Cees aes a ease tee 5,400 5 27,000 
ERURPREPI csccrcgs se snc ten iichs sina icee RRR ere manic ae aoa 4,700 8 37,600 
Total direct salary payments to faculty.................. 28 $166,600 
Allowance for sabbaticals, retirement premiums and other welfare benefits at one-third 
ARR NURI Sores ceanturne ics gern toe orc esie is ai aoe oa hain ae eee ars rete $5,533 
Total faculty salaties ahd elated Gents. 2... 5... ese cess csc ese heeenw meses $222, 133 
Other Instructional Costs: 
Teaching supplies and equipment replacements at 15% of faculty salaries and related 
NORD ae oh oni tae trae ase asia oe ee ee ee aloe omen re A 33,320 
Clerical Services—equivalent to approximately 14 of a clerk for each member of the 
teaching faculty: 7 @ average annual salary of $3,300.................2eee eee 23,100 
Total cost of resident instruction—56% of education and general expense.............. $278 , 553 
NMR ao rt ae TREE w Ar rors, SPP SER aE Re Pogeeas A odes opt apy Me Ae aod $ 557 











mechanical teaching aids and a person 
to help adapt these aids skillfully to 
the curriculum needs of the college. 
The employment of several clerical 
workers will relieve faculty members 
of many non-teaching tasks. This 
should increase substantially the ef- 
fectiveness of faculty in teaching, 
counseling, and special student 
services. 
The entire educational budget pro- 
posals are summarized in Table V. 
The proposed cost of resident in- 
struction is $557 per student. The Ne- 
gro church-related colleges are cur- 
rently spending much less than this: 
$326, or 59 per cent of the proposal for 
the accredited colleges, and $261, or 
47 per cent for the unaccredited col- 
leges. The Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools ex- 
pects a minimum per _ student 
expenditure of $300 annually. 
Library expenditures are set at $50 
per student. The Negro church-related 


colleges are now spending $32 and $24 
per student in the accredited and un- 
accredited institutions, respectively. 
The Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools sets a minimum 
of $30 per student. Analysis of the 
library expenditures of ten well- estab- 
lished colleges enrolling approximately 
1,000 students indicated an average 
per student expenditure of $66 in 
1958-59. The library has a central 
role in the educational program, which 
offers many opportunities for creative 
service to students and faculty; and it 
should have the financial support to 
do this. 

The category of administration and 
general expense is estimated to require 
$232 per student. The accredited Ne- 
gro church related colleges now spend 
$163, or 70 per cent of the amount 
proposed, but the unaccredited institu- 
tions spend only $170 per student, or 55 
per cent. These expenditures include 
central administrative offices as well 
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TABLE V 


SuMMARY OF ProposepD 1960-61 ExpENDITURES 


ror A LiperaL Arts CoLttece Enro.iiine 500 


STUDENTS AND A COMPARISON OF ProposeD EXPENDITURES WITH ACTUAL ExPENDITURES BY NEGRO 
CuurcH-RELATED COLLEGES tN 1957-58 








Proposed 
Expenditures 


Proposed Compared with Actual 





Negro Church-Related 
Colleges 1957-58 



































Proposed Accredited Unaccredited 
Expendi- 
Purpose of Expenditure | Amount | Per Cent} ture per 
Student Per Per 
1960-1961 | Expendi- | Cent | Expendi- | Cent 
ture per of | ture per of 
Student | Pro- | Student | Pro- 
(Actual) | posed} (Actual) | posed 
Resident Instruction... .. $278,553 | 56.0% $557 $326 |58.5%| $261 [46.8% 
|_|.” apa ae ae 2 24,871 5.0 50 32 |64.0 24 + /|48.0 
Administration and 
General Expense: 
Administrative Offices 
(10.0%) $49,742 
Student Personnel 
Services 
( 6.0%) 29,845 
Public Relations 
(2.6%) 12,933 
General Expenses 
( 4.7%) 23,378} 115,898 | 23.3 232 163. {70.2 128 55.2 
Plant Operation and 
Maintenance..........| 78,094 | 15.7 156 133 {85.2 95 |61.0 
Total Education and | 
General Expense. ..... $497,416 | 100.0% $995 $654 |65.77% $508 = {51 .0% 








as specialized student personnel serv- 
ices, public relations, and academic 
administration. 

The operation of the physical plant 
is estimated to cost $156 per student. 
Currently, the accredited Negro 
church-related colleges approach this 
standard, spending $133 per student, 
which is 85 per cent of the proposed 
figure. The unaccredited colleges spend 
$95 per student, or 61 per cent of the 
standard. 

The total annual educational cost 
per student is estimated at $995 for 
1960-61. In 1955-56, the average edu- 
cational expenditure in all private 


liberal arts colleges in the country 
was $686 per student. That figure 
should have been increasing about 10 
per cent a year in order to keep pace 
with the general economy and the 
special needs of colleges to increase 
faculty salaries. Adding such 10 per 
cent increments to the per student ex- 
penditure for the past five years would 
produce an expenditure of $1,029 in 
1960-61. This exceeds slightly the $995 
figure calculated for the Negro church- 
related colleges. 

For the accredited Negro church- 
related colleges the average expendi- 
ture for 1957-58 was $654, or 65 per 
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cent of the standard proposed for 
1960-61. For the unaccredited colleges 
the figure was $508, or only 51 per 
cent. 


Is THE Money AVAILABLE? 


The proposed budget will require 
$995 educational income per student, 
and this should be raised about 10 per 
cent a year over the next decade in 
order to double faculty salaries and 
make other needed program improve- 
ments during this period. 

The accredited Negro church-related 
colleges now have an average educa- 
tional income of $724 per student—73 
per cent of the amount needed. The 
unaccredited institutions have only 54 
per cent. 

Table VI shows a generally favorable 
comparison of educational income for 
the accredited Negro institutions with 
the white church-related colleges in 
the Southeastern states and with all 
private colleges in the country. While 
tuition income is low in the Negro col- 
leges, this is offset by general gifts and 


church support. Income through the 
United Negro College Fund is very 
important to the budgets of the Negro 
colleges. 

The need for substantial additional 
income for these colleges is clear—$271 
and $458 per student, respectively, in 
the accredited and unaccredited insti- 
tutions. Identifying the sources and 
building the case to present in behalf 
of the Negro church-related colleges 
are formidable tasks which lie ahead. 


SUMMARY 


Many Negro church-related colleges 
face a crisis growing out of the sub- 
stantial inadequacy of their expendi- 
tures for educational purposes. 

These colleges are small and their 
enrollments are not growing signifi- 
cantly; programs are often unac- 
credited; budgets are frequently below 
an acceptable minimum; salaries are 
exceedingly low; and physical plants 
do not reflect adequate capital 
expenditures. 

Financial inadequacies identified in 


TABLE VI 


ComPaRISON oF INcoME RECEIVED BY SELECTED PrivaTe LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGES FOR THE YEARS 
1957-58 anp ror ALL Unirep States Private Co.ieces 1n 1955-56 








All U. 8. 
Private White Colleges 
Colleges ( Southeastern) 
Source 1955-56 1957-58 


Negro Church-Related Colleges 1957-58 





Accredited Unaccredited 





Per Cent | Amount | Per Cent | Amount | Per Cent | Amount | Per Cent 





INI 55's 61.4 $401.32 57.6 
Endowment 

Income........ 12.2 75.06 10.8 
Gifts and Grants 21.0 

"Ge! Atelier aes 138.15 19.8 

United Negro 

OS Se er Peer eee 

cite ett idinn cee 75.05 10.7 

Other Sources..... 6.4 7.67 | 


$326.12 45.3 $250.37 46.9 
96.53 13.3 33315 6.1 
159.96 22.0 142.42 26.5 

mr me! oy 9.8 67.78 12.6 
66.22 9.1 39.30 7.3 

4.10 0.5 3.52 0.6 























$724.06 | 100.0 $536.54 | 100.0 
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this study suggest a bleak future for 
many of these colleges, but there are 
vital national concerns in education 
and human welfare which may well 
lead to adequate support of these 
institutions. 

Administrative modifications of 
many academic programs could raise 
the present faculty-student ratio. It is 
now | to 13.4; a ratio of 1 to 18 is pro- 
posed. 

Faculty salaries in these colleges 
should be raised substantially from 
their present level, which is only about 
70 per cent of the goal desired for the 
immediate future; and salaries should 
continue to advance about 10 per cent 
a year thereafter in order to double 
faculty compensation within ten years. 

Total educational expenditures 
should be advanced to $995 per stu- 
dent, a figure which is now only 65 
per cent achieved by the accredited 
and 51 per cent by the unaccredited 
Negro church-related colleges. Every 
segment of the educational budget 
should be increased. 


1. Expenditures for instruction 
should be raised from the present 


average of $326 in accredited 
colleges and $261 in unaccredited 
institutions to $557 per student. 


2. Library expenditures should be 
approximately doubled to reach 
$50 per student. 


3. Funds for administration and 
general services should be in- 
creased to $232 per student, a 
significant advance from the pres- 
ent level which is 70 per cent and 
55 per cent, respectively, of the 
goal for the accredited and unac- 
credited colleges studied. 


4. The budget for physical plant 
operation should be raised to $156 
per student, moving from present 
levels which are 85 per cent and 
61 per cent of the goal for these 
accredited and unaccredited insti- 
tutions, respectively. 


The need for substantial additional! 
educational income for these institu- 
tions is clear. The sources of these 
funds and the case to support the 
proposals for additional operating rev- 
enue are yet to be worked out. 








CHAPTER XVIII 


THE RELATIVE ADEQUACY OF SOURCES OF INCOME OF 
NEGRO CHURCH-RELATED COLLEGES 


W. J. Trent, Jr. 
Executive Director, United Negro College Fund 


While I am sure there never has 
been a time in the history of higher 
education when all colleges did not 
need more money or when presidents 
weren’t going up and down crying 
“crisis” —nevertheless, the present out- 
pouring from educational circles about 
the plight of colleges has almost be- 
come a din. College costs are swirling 
upward on the wings of inflation and 
income is plodding along behind. 

Colleges must find more money. 
This is even more true of the institu- 
tions that are and have been serving 
the economically disadvantaged tenth 
of the population—the private, inde- 
pendent and church-related Negro 
colleges. A distinction is made at this 
point between these colleges and the 
state-supported colleges for Negro 
youth. The latter are in a good way to 
get much better financing because of 
the pressure of circumstance. The 
states have an obligation to provide no 
less education for one part of their 
citizenry than the other and there are 
constant pressures from many direc- 
tions to have them do so. 

The private independent Negro col- 
leges, such as Tuskegee, Atlanta, 
Hampton and Fisk, have another kind 
of problem. Their growth lay in the 
direction of more adequate endowment 
and plant resources from a_ wider 
national public. They too will be left 
aside from this discussion. 


It is with the private, church- 
related colleges that we are to concern 
ourselves. These are the institutions 
that for many years carried the burden 
of higher education for Negroes. Since 
it is important to American education 
that there be strong, private and state 
colleges supplementing one another, 
we need to examine the financial basis 
of the private church-related colleges 
and attempt to lay down some guide 
lines that might be helpful in guar- 
anteeing their future. 

This paper will be divided roughly 
into three parts: First, a comparison 
of a group of Negro church-related 
colleges with a group of white church- 
related colleges in the same region, 
to examine the relative sources of sup- 
port and to determine what the Negro 
colleges must do in order to measure 
up in terms of finance to other similar 
colleges in the region. Second, a com- 
parison of 23 Negro church-related 
colleges with respect to sources of in- 
come at two different times—fifteen 
years apart, 1944 and 1959. Out of 
this will come some knowledge of 
how various sources of support have 
acted through time. Third, a look into 
the future with respect to major 
sources of support together with sug- 
gestion as to what might be done in 
certain areas to make more certain 
the future of some of the _ institu- 
tions. 
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A CoMPARISON OF WHITE AND NEGRO 
CHuRCH-RELATED COLLEGES 


Some years ago the writer did a 
comparative study of a group of pri- 
vate colleges in the South, Negro and 
white, to determine what the relative 
standings were in certain areas. Some 
very useful information came out of 
this study, not the least of which was 
that if one listed all the colleges in- 
discriminately with respect to certain 
standards and identified them only by 
number it was not possible to separate 
arbitrarily the white from the Negro 
colleges. 

It would seem that similar analysis 
with respect to only one factor— 
financial support—might be useful 
also. For this purpose then, 41 church- 
related colleges—Negro and white, 
each—were selected from reports in 
the Office of Education, Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare for 
the school year 1957-1958.1 Two 
criteria were set up: Enrolment, and 
Denominational Support. An attempt 
is made to compare colleges in both 
groups of about the same size and 
about the same distribution among 


1 White Colleges. A/abama: Athens, Judson, 
Arkansas: Arkansas, College of Ozarks, Hendrix, 
Georgia: LaGrange, Shorter, Tift, Wesleyan, 
Kentucky: Bellarmine, Centre, Kentucky Wes- 
leyan, Union, Ursuline, Mississippi: Belhaven, 
Blue Mountain, Millsaps, William Carey, 
North Carolina: Catawba, Flora Macdonald, 
Greensboro, Pfeiffer, Salem, South Carolina: 
Columbia, Erskine, Presbyterian, Wofford, 
Tennessee: King, Lambuth, Maryville, Tennes- 
see Wesleyan, Trevecca Nazarene, Texas: In- 
carnate Word, Mary Hardin-Baylor, McMurry, 
Southwestern University, Wayland Baptist, 
Virginia: Eastern Mennonite, Lynchburg, 
Hampden-Sydney, Randolph-Macon (men). 
Negro Colleges. Alabama: Oakwood, Miles, 
Stillman, Talladega, Arkansas: Philander 
Smith, Florida: Bethune-Cookman, Edward 
Waters, Florida Normal, Georgia: Clark, More- 
house, Morris Brown, Paine, Louisiana: Dillard 
University, Xavier University, Mississippi: 
Tougaloo Southern Christian, Mississippi In- 
dustrial, Rust, North Carolina: Barber-Scotia, 


denominations. The following set forth 
the distribution of both groups of 
colleges with respect to these criteria: 


Enrollment* White Negro 
200-300 4 8 
300-400 7 5 
400-500 10 9 
500-600 6 6 
600-700 4 1 
700-800 6 7 
800-900 2 a 
over 900 2 2 
41 41 
Denomination White Negro 
Methodist 16 18** 
Baptist 7 9 
Presbyterian 10 4 
Episcopal ~ 2 
Roman Catholic 3 1 
Congregational - 2 
Other and combinations 5 5 
41 41 
* The median enrolment in both groups lay within the 
400-500 category. 
The fo fi 


lowing “Methodist” Ceuaajnetions were 
grouped: M.E., A.M.E., A.M.E.Z., ha 


An examination of the accreditation 
status of the colleges shows that 31 of 
the Negro colleges are accredited as 
compared with 39 of the white col- 
leges. The total enrolments of the two 
groups are as follows: White, 21,757; 
Negro, 21,562. 


Analysis of Sources of Support 


In drawing out data in this area of 
financial support attention is paid 
primarily to three main sources of 
support: Tuition and fees; income from 
endowment; and gifts and grants, 
including of course the annually re- 
curring grants from church boards. It 
was obvious from the data that income 


Bennett, Johnson C. Smith University, Living- 
stone, St. Augustine’s, Shaw University, South 
Carolina: Allen University, Benedict, Claflin, 
Morris, Ohio: Wilberforce University, Tennessee: 
Knoxville, Lane, LeMoyne, Texas: Bishop 
Butler, Huston-Tillotson, Jarvis Christian, Paul 
Quinn, Texas, Wiley, Virginia: St. Paul’s, 
Virginia Union University, Virginia College and 
Seminary. 
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TABLE I 


Sources or INcomE or 41 WuiTe anp 41 Necro CuurcH-RELATED CoLLecEs 
FOR EpucaTIONAL Purposes, 1957-58 











Source White Negro 

Tuition and Fees 7,970,000 6,230,000 
Endowment Income 2,100,000 1,245 ,000 
Gifts and Grants 4,170,000 5,330,000 

Alumni 248 ,000 178 ,000 

Church 2,540,000 2,830,000 

Other 441 ,000 860 ,000 

Corporations 941 ,000 1,462,000 

& Foundations 

Federal Government 31,500 49 ,000 
Organized Activities 215 ,000 122,000 

Total 14,448 650 12,976,000 








from the Federal government was not 
an important factor. 

The first matter of importance to 
note in this comparison is that the 
difference in income for educational 
purposes between the Negro colleges 
and the white colleges is no more than 
12 per cent. I would suspect that the 
prevalent opinion is that the differ- 
ence in revenue available for educa- 
tional purposes is much wider. Cer- 
tainly the tuition income is greater in 
the white colleges. Percentage-wise it 
works out that the gross income from 
tuition in the Negro colleges is roughly 
80 per cent of that in the white col- 
leges. An examination of tuition 
charges at a representative number of 
these colleges supports these data for 
the median tuition for the white col- 
leges was $450 per year and $360 for 
the Negro colleges. At this point it 
must be said that more significant 
figures might be secured by subtract- 
ing remitted fees from both sets of 
data. If this were done it is reasonable 
to assume that the spread between the 
gross income from tuition and fees 
would be greater. 

Fifty-five per cent of the educational 





income in white colleges comes from 
tuition, while the Negro percentage is 
48 per cent. The Negro colleges also 
are below the white colleges with re- 
spect to endowment income—9.67 per 
cent as against 14.5 per cent. The 
situation is reversed when we come to 
gifts and grants. The percentage of in- 
come of Negro colleges from this 
source is 41 per cent while that of the 
white colleges is 28.7 per cent. This is 
to be expected. It has been traditional 
with the private Negro colleges that 
they seek gifts and grants from philan- 
thropists and foundations et cetera to 
make up for the lack in other sources. 
For many years choirs and quartettes 
and personal solicitation by presi- 
dents all over the nation kept many 
private Negro colleges open. 


Analysis of Gifts and Grants 


While a comparison of gross figures 
for gifts and grants is instructive, 
there is a more revealing story when 
these are broken down into two sub- 
divisions: Church support, and com- 
binations of Other and Corporations, 
Foundations, et cetera. 

Let us first look at church support. 
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Negro colleges received $2,830,000 
from their denominations; white col- 
leges received $2,540,000, or $290,000 
less than Negro colleges. An effort 
was made to determine if there were 
important differences in denomina- 
tional support. In the case of Metho- 
dists and Presbyterians the relative 
support in the Negro colleges was 
higher. As for the Baptists, the Negro 
Baptists were considerably de/ow the 
white Baptists. It appears then that 
as of 1958 the Negro churches on the 
whole were giving more support to 
their colleges than the white churches. 

Gifts and grants from individuals, 
foundations, corporations loom large 
in the financial picture of the Negro 
colleges. They received from this 
source $2,322,000. The white colleges 
received about $1,000,000 /ess. While 
a goodly part of this money received 
by the Negro colleges came from foun- 
dations for special projects, contrib- 
uted services (one college only) and 
direct gifts by individuals other than 
alumni, the largest part came from the 
United Negro College Fund. Twenty- 
seven colleges of the 41 under study 
belong to the Fund and receive annual 
allocations from the proceeds of the 
national campaign. It was precisely 
because of the need to bolster up this 
source of support declining alarmingly 
in the late 30’s and early 40’s that the 
United Negro College Fund was or- 
ganized in 1944. While white private 
colleges in the South are members of 
state fund raising organizations similar 
to UNCF, they have just recently 
gotten under way and their operations 
are much more severely limited in 
scope. 

The Negro church-related colleges 
now stand at this point relative to the 
white colleges: (1) Gross education 


revenue is about 12 per cent less; 
(2) Tuition income is 20 per cent less; 
(3) Endowment income is 40 per cent 
less; (4) Gifts and grants from sources 
other than alumni are 45 per cent 
more; (5) Alumni support in both 
groups of institutions is relatively un- 
important at the present time. 

We now know what we have to do 
if we are to come abreast of the other 
colleges in the region. In order to de- 
velop a basis for looking into the future, 
it might be well to look back fifteen 
years at a group of church-related 
Negro colleges to see something about 
the trends in certain revenue. 


TWENTY-THREE NEGRO CHURCH- 
RELATED Co.teces,? 1944-1959 


In 1944, twenty-seven private Negro 
colleges joined in organizing the United 
Negro College Fund; twenty-three of 
these were church-related four-year 
colleges. Each year since 1944 the 
Fund has been gathering certain basic 
information about the colleges. It is 
from these records that the data sup- 
porting this portion of the paper are 
drawn. 

Because there are such wide dif- 
ferences in church support among de- 
nominations, it is proper that we should 
include colleges from each major de- 
nomination. The one omission is the 
Roman Catholic Church. Compara- 
tive data are not available since the 

2 Alabama: ‘Talladega College, Arkansas: 
Philander Smith College, Florida: Bethune- 
Cookman College, Georgia: Clark College, More- 
house College, Morris Brown College, Paine 
College, Spelman College, Louisiana: Dillard 
University, Mississippi: Tougaloo Southern 
Christian College, North Carolina: Bennett 
College, Johnson C. Smith University, Living- 
stone College, St. Augustine’s College, Shaw 
University, Pennsylvania: Lincoln University, 
South Carolina: Benedict College, Tennessee: 
Knoxville College, LeMoyne College, Texas: 


Bishop College, Texas College, Wiley College, 
Virginia: Virginia Union University. 
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one UNCF member college of that 
denomination did not hold member- 
ship for the first several years of the 
Fund. The following denominations are 
represented: 


Baptist 

Methodist E piscopal 
Presbyterian* 

Congregational (AMA) 
Christian Methodist Episcopal 
Episcopal 

African Methodist Episcopal 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion 
Congregational (ME) 
C.M.E.-M.E. 

Congregational (Disciple) 


$ | — te et et et DD nn 


*The Presbyterian colleges were put together although 
they are supported by different branches of that denom- 
ination. 


Tas_e II 


INcoME For EpucaTIONAL PurposEs - 23 
Necro Cuurcu-RELATED COLLEGES, 
1944 anv 1959 





Source 1944 1959 
Tuition and fees 811,040 4,589,228 
Church 683,891 1,630,581 
Endowment income 437,350 1,381,112 
Other gifts and grants 289,799 865,200 


United Negro College Fund 20,251 832,553 
2,242,331 9,298,674 








From this table it appears that total 
income for educational purposes in- 
creased by 315 per cent in the fifteen- 
year period. A close look at the growth 
in the major sources of income shows 
clearly that there were varying rates of 
growth. 


Tuition 


Income from tuition and fees in- 
creased from $811,040 in 1944 to 
$4,589,228 in 1959—or a whopping 
increase of 468 per cent. To deter- 
mine how much of this was due to 
greater enrolment rather than to in- 
creased rates, an examination was 
made of enrolment statistics for these 
colleges for the two years. Enrolment 





during the fifteen years increased by 
only 64 per cent. When the pressure of 
costs forced the colleges to find more 
income, it turned out surprisingly that 
tuition was one of the sources that 
showed a good deal of elasticity. 
Tuition income comprised a larger 
proportion of total educational income 
in 1959 than fifteen years earlier. In 
1944 it was 36.2 per cent; in 1959, 
49.4 per cent. 


Church Support 


Support from the organized church 
bodies fell woefully behind the growth 
of total educational income. In 1944 
churches contributed $683,891 to these 
23 colleges. In 1959 this had grown to 
$1,630,581—or 140 per cent. Behind 
this figure are some interesting data. 
It is important to get into the matter 
of differences of denominational sup- 
port since there are wide variations. 
A breakdown in rank order of five 
denominations points this up. 


TABLE III 


GrowTH OF CHURCH SUPPORT BY 
DENOMINATION, 1944-1959 


Percentage 

Denomination Growth 
, Ee 277 
\. M. E.Z 230 
ongrega one (AMA) 105 
Sa ~' 
apt 
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The story behind the heavy increase 
in support from the M. E. Church is a 
simple one. The church and its educa- 
tional authorities were convinced that 
they were inadequately supporting 
their colleges. They developed a unique 
program of aid for these institutions 
around what they term “Race Rela- 
tions Sunday”—a church-wide ob- 
servance. All funds raised on this day 
go to the M.E. Negro colleges. This is 
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in addition to the regular allocations 
from the Church. 

The A.M.E. Zion Church developed 
a similar program. Some years ago the 
General Conference of the Church 
adopted a church-wide financial plan 
based on a certain proportion of the 
“general claims” of the church to go 
to its four-year college and seminary. 
This was tied in with the birthday of 
the founder and for the past fifteen 
years this Founder’s Day money has 
been raised for the current budget of 
the college. In addition, the general 
allocation from the office of education 
of the Church has been increased. 

The American Missionary Associa- 
tion of the Congregational Church has 
generally been able to increase its 
support from its general church rev- 
enue and special funds. This rate of 
growth, while slower, has been fairly 
constant. There have also been some 
mergers affecting a few of their col- 
leges. This has allowed for better sup- 
port for the fewer institutions. 

The entire increase of the support 
for the one A.M.E. college in the 
group has come from the organized 
conference of the Church in the state 
where the college is located. There is 
a strong conviction in this Church that 
adequate funds must be found to 
enable the institution to measure up 
to other institutions in the same gen- 
eral area. The high per capita member 
support of this institution is most re- 
markable. 

With respect to the Baptist colleges 
in the group, there have been critical 
problems of support which have not 
yet been solved. Formerly all of the 
colleges received support from the 
Northern Baptist Church. As this sup- 
port moved out, it became necessary 
for the institutions to secure support 


from the Negro State Baptist Associa- 
tions and/or individual Baptist 
churches throughout the country. This 
in itself has not been an easy task— 
but it has been complicated even more 
by the presence of at least two com- 
peting Baptist colleges in three of the 
states involved. One in each of three 
states was founded by the Northern 
Baptist Church; and in addition, one 
in each of the same three states was 
founded by the Negro Baptists. A keen 
competition has developed for what 
has proved to be inadequate support. 
The efforts of the presidents of the 
Baptist colleges have been heroic but 
they have not been able evidently to 
convince the appropriate state Bap- 
tist bodies that they must have more 
money. This is a critical problem and 
some suggestions with respect to this 
will be made in the concluding section 
of this paper. 

Church support is now bearing a 
smaller share of the load than it did 
in 1944. In the earlier years, churches 
accounted for 30.4 per cent of income 
for educational purposes. This has 
now dropped to 17.5 per cent—or a 
decrease of almost one-half. 


Endowment Income 


This has been over the years the 
smallest source of income among the 
major sources. The private Negro 
church-related colleges have drawn 
heavily on their constituency for cur- 
rent operating funds. Until recently 
serious efforts had not been made in 
the past fifteen years to secure any 
important money for endowment. The 
recent flurry of activity has been due 
entirely to the pressure on the col- 
leges to meet the requirement for ad- 
mission into full membership in the 
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Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, the accrediting 
agency for the Southern region. Some 
important endowment money has been 
secured, but not much. 

Standard 7 of the Southern Asso- 
ciation sets forth the endowment re- 
quirement as follows: 


“* . » In the case of church related 
or independent institutions, there 
shall be a minimum fixed income of 
$40,000 for an institution having 300 
students, or fewer, with not less 
than $12,000 of this $40,000 to be 
earned from an endowment of not 
less than $300,000. For institutions 
enrolling more than 300 students, 
there shall be an additional stable 
income of $4,000 for each addi- 
tional 100 students, or major frac- 
tion thereof. . . .” 


Most welcome in 1958 was the 
dramatic gift from the Ford Founda- 
tion to private colleges to help provide 
a modest increase in income which was 
to be used to increase faculty salaries. 
The twenty-three colleges included in 
this analysis received a total of 
$2,647,300 from this source. Even 
with this help—and really strong ef- 
forts in churches—there are still 
amongst these colleges now five insti- 
tutions deficient in this area. 

A review of the proportion and in- 
crease in endowment revenue tells the 
entire story. The twenty-three col- 
leges received $437,350 in endowment 
income in 1944. This represented 
roughly 20 per cent of the total educa- 
tional revenue in that year. The 
amount of endowment income had 
grown to $1,381,112 in 1959 but its 
share in the revenue had declined to 
14.8 per cent. The rate of growth has 
been about 214 per cent which is much 
below the rate of growth of the entire 
income. 
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Gifts and Grants 


We must understand that in this 
context we are excluding from our 
consideration recurring annual grants 
from church boards. These were treat- 
ed earlier under the heading of 
“Churches.” For our purposes gifts 
and grants can be divided into two 
distinct categories: (1) Special founda- 
tion grants, alumni contributions, di- 
rect gifts by interested friends, grants 
for special projects, and recurring 
grants from certain supporting foun- 
dations; and (2) Grants from the 
United Negro College Fund. 

Looking at the total picture in 1944, 
the year the United Negro College 
Fund was organized, we see that 
gifts and grants amounted to some 
$310,000. This grew to $1,697,753 in 
1959 representing an increase of 431 
per cent. Its proportion to the total 
educational income increased from 
13.8 per cent to 18.3 per cent. This 
has been the source of support, to- 
gether with tuition charges, that has 
taken up the slack in the financial 
picture. 

While the member colleges have 
continued their search for special 
grants, alumni money and the like in 
the traditional manner, the United 
Negro College Fund was a complete 
break with tradition. For the first 
time in the history of American edu- 
cation, colleges agreed to cooperate in 
one annual appeal to find new money. 
This money was to come from corpora- 
tions, individuals with no previous 
record of interest, labor unions, clubs, 
student groups, soldiers, family funds 
and any other group or individual who 
could be sold the idea of supporting 
these colleges. Campaigns were or- 
ganized in the major cities and the very 
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first year the member colleges received 
net from the Fund more than three 
times as much as they had been re- 
ceiving net from their individual fund 
raising efforts. Twenty-seven colleges 
were members during the first cam- 
paign; there are at present 33 private 
accredited colleges holding member- 
ship. It is anticipated that over the 
years the UNCF will become the fund 
raising agency for all of the private 
accredited Negro colleges. 


sources are uncovered it appears that 
the present traditional sources must be 
expanded. It is with this in mind that 
we undertake the hazardous task of 
making several qualified predictions 
about the future. The colleges either 
will find the money or they will slip 
back and perhaps disappear from the 
scene. To avoid this tragic conse- 
quence will require much courage, 
vision and ingenuity. 

Since speculation is rather perilous 


TABLE IV 
Growtu oF Unitep Necro Co.iece Funp, 1944-1959 








1944 $ 765,562.63 
1945 —- 1,075, 848.38 
1946 930,012.45 
1947 —-1,032,571.12 
1948 —- 1,072, 295.59 
1949 —«-1, 159,065.46 
1950 —-1, 210, 141.36 
1951 1,310, 431.34 


1952. $1,374,475.31 
1953 1,441 ,220.79 
1954 1,477, 204.15 
1955 1,631 ,292.00 
1956 1,668 ,317.62 
1957 1,774,619.44 
1958 1,843 ,033.25 
1959 1,947 ,826.91 








The United Negro College Fund has 
played a major rdle in providing some 
degree of financial security for its 
member colleges. It has also provided 
American higher education with an 
entirely new approach to fund raising. 
As a result of this pioneering, there 
exist now some 40 state or regional 
associations of colleges — scattered 
throughout the country that raise 
money cooperatively for higher educa- 
tion. 


Future TRENpDs IN EpucaTIONAL 
INCOME 


A look into the past can be instruc- 
tive as we turn our attention ahead. 
In the uneven rates of growth of the 
various sources of income there are 
grave problems and great challenges. 
Higher education will demand more 
and more money and unless some new 


we shall therefore term our comments 
“careful projections, with numerous 
qualifications.” Three things, how- 
ever, are fairly certain: 


(1) Costs of higher education will 
continue to increase. 


(2) Standards of accreditation in the 
Southern region will certainly be 
raised. 


(3) Private Negro colleges, along 
with all educational institutions, 
will be affected materially by the 
flood of students who will be 
knocking at their doors in the 
next ten years. 


In view of these three certainties the 
Negro church-related college must 
face the fact that because of the rela- 
tively slow rate of growth of most 
sources of income, new sources must 
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be found. This must be related in the 
first instance to the critical question 
as to the réle and size of these colleges. 
The colleges can either make a policy 
decision to stay relatively small with 
strong resources to do a restricted job, 
or they can be forced into the decision 
by the economics of the situation— 
inadequate finances. The alternative 
is too awful to contemplate—a large 
and growing enrolment being poorly 
educated because of poor staff due to 
inadequate salaries, et cetera. There 
are enough such marginal institutions 
now in existence without increasing 
the number. What then can we ex- 
pect with respect to certain major 
sources of support? Let’s start off 
with tuition. 


Tuition 


Improved economic circumstance 
in the Negro community makes it 
reasonable to assume that there can 
continue to be carefully planned in- 
creases in tuition charges. While this 
is being done the colleges must face 
up to the fact that if remission of 
fees as a means of student aid gets 
out of hand, it becomes then merely a 
matter of swapping dollars. I am not 
too sure that the private church- 
related colleges are getting all that 
they can from their students by way 
of tuition. The competition for a spot 
in a student body anywhere in the 
next decade will also serve to make it 
easier for the colleges to raise their 
tuition and fees. Unfortunately there 
probably will be some marginal colleges 
that will have little else to offer other 
than low tuition, but if a college must 
offer cut-rate tuition in order to assure 
enrolment it is in a bad way. 

Our conclusion is that we will prob- 
ably see about the same absolute 
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growth in tuition charges over the next 
fifteen years that we saw in the past; 
and as these colleges become fully 
competitive with other colleges in the 
region for students, faculty and re. 
sources, the spread between the white 
and Negro colleges will be lessened. 
The new use of long term credit by 
families to finance college education 
will be an important factor in enabling 
the parents to pay the necessarily in- 
creased tuition. 


Church Support 


There is a greater awareness of the 
importance of Christian higher educa- 
tion in certain denominations than 
has been the case for some time. This 
is particularly true of the Methodist 
and the Congregational-Christian 
churches. A continuation of their 
present programs should insure more 
adequate support for their colleges in 
the next decade. Signs would seem to 
indicate that support from these 
churches will grow at a faster rate 
than during the past fifteen years. 

The A.M.E. Zion Church with only 
one four-year college in its entire de- 
nomination is in a position to provide 
adequate support for that institution. 
Whether or not it does will depend on 
the church leadership. Recent events 
lead me to believe that the denomina- 
tion will assure this college of increas- 
ing support over the next years. 

With respect to the A.M.E. and 
the C.M.E. Churches, it would appear 
that no recent effort has been made 
to determine how many colleges these 
denominations can support properly. 
In both denominations, all their col- 
leges are plagued by inadequate sup- 
port. The presently available resources 
are stretched over too many institu- 
tions. Over the years commissions have 
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studied these situations but at some 
point church and educational policies 
conflict and the situation remains as 
it iss What happens to the church 
support for the colleges of these two 
denominations will turn on what de- 
cisions are made about the number to 
be maintained. There is not much 
hope that any major decision on this 
point will be reached in the near 
future. 

A cursory examination of the trend 
in support of the Episcopal colleges in 
the group indicates that it was just 
recently that the authorities became 
aware of what it costs to maintain a 
first-class institution. This new burst 
of interest augurs well for the future. 
Efforts within the past several years 
have been made to find new money for 
these colleges. This is another evi- 
dence of a growing concern that makes 
the future look promising. 

Baptist colleges in this group present 
a special problem. To put it bluntly, 
none of the Baptist colleges in the 
group under study is getting any- 
where near the amount of support that 
is needed. This lack is all the more out- 
standing when one reflects on the 
strength of the denomination. The 
Negro Baptists comprise the largest 
church body amongst Negroes and 
yet they seem to care less about their 
educational institutions. Unless some- 
thing drastic is done the support that 
the Baptist colleges can expect in the 
future from their church will grow 
painfully slow. 

Out of some recent discussions about 
the Baptist institutions comes a sug- 
gestion that might be worth exploring 
in order to see if the great resources of 
the Baptist church might not be 
brought to the support of these col- 
leges. Since there is no central hier- 


archy, perhaps the two National 
Baptist Conventions might organize 
a Baptist Educational Foundation 
which would have as its responsibility 
the receiving of allocations of money 
from the various state associations for 
the benefit of these colleges. A formula 
for distributing the proceeds amongst 
the colleges might be worked out along 
the line of that used by the United 
Negro College Fund. The foundation 
would have a professional staff which 
would concern itself with conducting 
through proper channels an astute 
public relations program throughout 
the church in behalf of these colleges. 
This may not be the answer but unless 
some new ideas break through, the 
Baptist colleges, with few exceptions, 
will be left behind. 


Endowment Income 


We can expect this to grow at an 
even slower rate than during the past 
fifteen years. There is so much stress 
today on securing funds for current 
support that not much attention is 
being paid to the building of endow- 
ment reserves. Private church-related 
Negro colleges, except for legacies, 
must depend on their denominations 
for money and unless there is great 
pressure, such as from an accrediting 
agency, the church is not likely to 
carry out emergency programs to 
build up endowment. The church has 
a general feeling that it is doing all it 
can to keep up the level of annual 
giving to the colleges. The one quailifi- 
cation of this rests with the accrediting 
body. If there are new requirements for 
increased endowment funds, then those 
colleges just on the margin will either 
have to find the money or lose their 
accreditation. It is my guess that they 
will find the money. 
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Gifts and Grants 


The discussion dealing with gifts 
and grants might well be divided into 
three groups with respect to these 
colleges: (1) Foundation grants for 
special projects. (2) Gifts from alumni. 
(3) Allocations by the United Negro 
College Fund. 

While philanthropic foundations are 
playing an increasingly important réle 
in financing special projects in higher 
education, very few of their grants 
find their way to the smaller church- 
related Negro colleges. Part of the 
answer lies in the fact that the colleges 
have not gone heavily into special 
projects because of the necessity to 
find funds with which to carry on the 
projects after the foundation grants 
have run out. The other part of the 
answer is that special projects for re- 
search and reorganization of educa- 
tion generally are best handled by 
larger institutions which can afford 
to free faculty for teaching to carry on 
the project. In the past, these Negro 
colleges have received little aid from 
this source and it is my judgment that 
there will be no important change in 
the future. 

Negro colleges are bringing up the 
rear with respect to developing sup- 
port from alumni. America’s major 
universities and colleges are finding 
that with appropriate cultivation 
alumni can be persuaded to support 
alma mater with annual gifts. The 
Negro colleges have been laboring 
under two handicaps in the recent 
past in this area—one fancied, and one 
real. The colleges have concluded gen- 
erally that their alumni were not 
wealthy enough to make gifts to alma 
mater. Experience indicates, however, 
that it is not the wealthy alumnus so 


much as the average alumnus who will 
give if he is approached correctly; and 
$5 or $10 a year from several thousand 
alumni will add up. The colleges thus 
have been laboring under a delusion. 

The second reason is real. To culti- 
vate this support, the colleges must 
make investments in staff and meet- 
ings and promotional material and 
travel; these investments do not pay 
off immediately. The colleges have 
been neither willing nor able to make 
such investments until recently. 

With a realistic evaluation of the 
alumni potential, and with the full 
cooperation of the presidents, and the 
guidance of trained persons in this 
field, alumni support can be made to 
grow significantly. Indoctrination 
should begin on the campus while the 
student is still in school; he should be 
told the facts about the share of the 
cost of his education which he pays, 
et cetera. Whether this support does 
grow will depend on the administra- 
tion of the college. The presidents and 
trustees should not overlook this as a 
source of real strength. 

And finally, we come to assess the 
potential of the United Negro College 
Fund as a source of income over the 
next years. The very first year of the 
Fund, in 1944, $765,000 was raised for 
27 colleges. Fifteen years later, in 
1959, this had grown to just a little 
under $2,000,000, or an increase of 
about 150 per cent. Past experience 
leads me to believe that there will be 
no sudden dramatic increase in this 
source of support. The Fund _ has 
grown slowly and steadily so that it 
doubled its income in the first ten 
years and probably will come near 
doing the same in the second decade. 
This provides for a rate of growth of 
about 7 per cent. At the most, the 
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member colleges can expect no more 
than a 10 per cent increase in this 
income in any year. While it will not 
be dramatic in its growth, it will at 
least be steady and improving each 
year. In order to protect against major 
economic upsets, the Fund has been 
able to develop a reserve out of lega- 
cies which it has received. This will be 
used when necessary to underwrite 
a certain level of support, as long as 
the reserve holds out. 

We can expect with respect to 
gifts and grants no increase of impor- 
tance from foundations; a marked in- 
crease in alumni giving if the colleges 
accept the challenge; and a steady in- 
crease from the United Negro College 
Fund. 


New Sources of Support 


In any discussion of the financial 
needs of higher education sooner or 
later the question of federal aid comes 
up. There are strong opinions on both 
sides of this question. There is, how- 
ever, a general tendency to refer all 
tough problems to the federal govern- 
ment for help, without exploring new 
avenues. Just as cooperative fund- 
raising and corporate support for 
higher education have poured millions 
of dollars into colleges during the past 
fifteen years, it would seem reason- 
able to assume that the private church- 
related colleges might be able to find 
stronger support from sources other 
than government. It is the preference 
of the writer that federal aid to educa- 
tion for current operation be restricted 
to state institutions and that church- 
related institutions develop more 
awareness among their church con- 
stituency of the importance of the 
existence of private church-related col- 
leges being unsubsidized by the state. 


Despite the personal preference, I 
do feel constrained to conclude that 
by default of private philanthropy 
federal aid to higher education will 
probably become a factor in financing 
church-related colleges. How much 
wisdom comes with this development 
will depend on what the losses will be 
to the vigor and vitality of private, 
church-controlled, | church-supported 
educational institutions. 

There is a second possibility of new 
support for these colleges—that of 
contractual relationship with the states 
in which the colleges are located. 
This is a method currently in use in 
New York State. The state enters into 
a contract with a private institution 
to provide certain courses or divisions. 
The terms of the contract spell out the 
relationship and no state control ex- 
tends to the college. There is one 
major drawback to this development 
among the private Negro colleges of 
the South: this may indirectly in- 
fluence the colleges to conform more 
closely to the desires of the political 
authorities in the states. Under present 
circumstances, it would appear that 
the private Negro colleges might be 
wary of even considering this rela- 
tionship. The suggestion, perhaps in 
the distant future, might be of value. 

As these colleges face the future, they 
will move increasingly into the main- 
stream of America’s education, com- 
peting across the board for faculty, 
students, and resources. Their chances 
for successful competition will turn on 
the uniqueness of their programs and 
ther esourcefulness of their church con- 
stituency. The colleges are closing the 
gaps behind them and their white coun- 
terparts in this region. They stand 
ready, and are better prepared than 
they were a decade ago to do their part. 








CHAPTER XIX 


DUPLICATION OF FACILITIES AND RESOURCES OF 
NEGRO CHURCH-RELATED COLLEGES 


FrepDerIcK D. PATTERSON 
President, The Phelps-Stokes Fund 


Church-related colleges for Negro 
youth have played a highly significant 
and often remarkable role over the 
years since their founding. They largely 
outdate all public colleges organized 
exclusively or primarily for Negro 
youth. The period 1867-1900 was one 
in which the greatest number of this 
group of denominational or church- 
related colleges came into being. The 
Northern white denominations vied 
with each other in providing “‘colleges 
and universities” for the newly-eman- 
cipated slaves. From their efforts came 
such institutions as Fisk, Morehouse, 
Spelman, Xavier, Biddle (now Johnson 
C. Smith University), St. Augustine’s 
College, Atlanta University and many 
others. 

Paralleling the development of 
church-related colleges by the major 
denominational bodies, which were 
largely white, was the development of 
colleges for Negro youth by Negro 
church bodies. The same spirit of inde- 
pendence and dissatisfaction with the 
treatment accorded by the major de- 
nominations which led to the forma- 
tion of all-Negro church organiza- 
tions, which date their origin to the 
early 1800’s, also led to the organiza- 
tion of schools and colleges under their 
jurisdiction. Some of these colleges 
were started before the end of the 
Civil War in states outside of the 
South. Thus Wilberforce, Livingstone, 
Lane, Shaw, Benedict, Morris Brown 


and many others were created and 
supported by Negro denominations 
and became the proud counterparts 
of colleges under white denominations. 
The importance attached by the Negro 
church bodies to this phase of their 
work is strongly attested in the fact 
that the financial support given to 
these institutions, despite their gen- 
erally limited resources, exceeded with 
a few exceptions the support granted 
by major protestant denominations to 
their colleges for Negro youth. 

These private colleges, regardless of 
their origin, have provided over the 
span of their existence the most im- 
portant measure of educational op- 
portunity available to Negro youth. 
For many years this was true in both 
the quantitative and qualitative sense. 
The picture on enrollment has changed 
substantially in recent years. The aca- 
demic year 1958-59 recorded 52,000 
students in 30 four-year public col- 
leges and 27,000 in 48 four-year private 
colleges for Negro youth.! A specific 
aspect of the quality of the private 
Negro colleges has been the freedom 
and independence of thought and ac- 
tion with which they have pursued 
their goals. Thus in Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Georgia and other states of 
the Deep South where state-operated 
institutions have often been until 
recent years greatly limited in finan- 


1U. S. Directory, 1958-59, Part 3, U. S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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cial resources and have always been 
under pressure to conform to the 
mores and culture patterns of the 
states in which they are located, pri- 
vate colleges whether of Negro or 
nonNegro church origin have been 
comparatively free to instruct and 
guide youth enrolled in their student 
bodies in terms of the highest aspira- 
tions of the Negro people: aspirations 
which have always fully embraced the 
American ideals of human dignity and 
responsible participation. 

In recent years these institutions 
have undergone changes in a number 
of directions. The better financed and 
better administered have kept abreast 
of the changes in educational advance- 
ment affecting institutions generally of 
their size and character. Many others, 
because of inadequate resources, finan- 
cial and otherwise, have experienced a 
lot which has varied from closing to 
loss of accreditation. These weak col- 
leges lead a totally unsatisfactory ex- 
istence to the detriment of the stu- 
dents they serve. 

The nature of the problem to be 
faced is indicated in the following sta- 
tistics: 


Recent tabulations? list 115 Negro 
institutions of collegiate rank. Forty- 
six of this number are classified as 
public. Forty-one of the 115 insti- 
tutions are unaccredited. 

Of the 69 private institutions, 
49 are senior colleges. Thirty-eight 
of this number are recognized by 
the Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools—seven 
of these are starred as not meeting 
one or more standards and 5 are 





? Negro colleges factual data supplied by Office 
of Dean of the Graduate School of Howard 
University. 


on probation. This leaves but 26 of 
the 49 private senior colleges as un- 
conditionally accredited. 

Only four of the 32 junior colleges 
are accredited. Thus the vast major- 
ity of this number are leading a 
struggling and highly uncertain ex- 
istence. 


An important problem which most 
of these private institutions face is 
that of inadequate size. This leads to 
an unusually high per capita cost of 
instruction. At best, a great imbalance 
of cost between administration and 
instruction exists to the detriment of 
good teaching. Forty-three of the 69 
private colleges have fewer than 500 
students, and 28 have fewer than 300 
students. Far too many of these insti- 
tutions are in localities which are 
small in size and where at least two or 
more institutions exist. Some twenty 
localities are of this type. It is under- 
standable that in fifteen of these 
localities at least one of the colleges 
and often all are unaccredited. Change 
for the better must be sought in many 
of these institutions if they are to 
survive. Their continuance on their 
present unsatisfactory basis is a great 
disservice to the youth they serve. 
This article will attempt, in the light 
of the facts presented, to reveal some 
of the corrective measures which have 
been taken in a few institutions and 
to suggest other possible approaches 
to an improved quality of instruction 
through procedures designed to elim- 
inate or reduce wasteful duplication. 

Private colleges experience great 
difficulty in meeting their current 
budgets and in financing expanding 
needs. They must constantly seek 
more funds to meet rising costs, while 
taxes and a multiplicity of philan- 
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thropic causes compete for the donor’s 
dollar. Rising costs reflect both the 
decreasing purchasing power of the 
dollar and the necessity for improved 
quality of programs in the colleges 
themselves. Under these changes and 
pressures, Negro education has lost 
its early importance in terms of de- 
nominational focus. 

To make ends meet, private colleges 
resort to a number of arrangements 
which have for their purpose reducing 
the per capita cost of operation and 
achieving improved quality of in- 
struction. A brief review of the meth- 
ods of procedures used and found 
helpful follows. 


CooPpERATION BETWEEN COLLEGES 


For understandable reasons, the 
most frequent form of interinstitu- 
tional cooperation fou d where two 
or more institutions exist in the same 
city or limited geographical area oc- 
curs in the entertainment and lecture 
series. The easily recognizable result 
is lowered financial costs and an im- 
proved quality of performance through 
the attraction of superior talent. 

The Atlanta group of colleges lo- 
cated in the same city have reorganized 
their administrative structure, reduced 
duplication by designating one of their 
number as the center of graduate in- 
struction; cooperated in the provision 
of facilities such as the library and 
science laboratories and in the en- 
gagement of professional talent for 
instruction. The Atlanta University 
Center, as this combination of insti- 
tutions is known, owes much of its 
effectiveness to the relocation of Morris 
Brown and Clark Colleges from their 
original sites to provide a relation of 
physical proximity fully supportive of 
the center’s educational and cultural 


objectives. The Interdenominational 
Theological Center now under con- 
struction will add strength and physi- 
cal concentration to the Atlanta cen- 
ter. 

Allen University, an AME college, 
and Benedict, a Baptist institution, 
work together on a cooperative basis.’ 
These colleges are located across the 
street from each other in Columbia, 
South Carolina. The similarity in size, 
curricular offerings, geographic dis- 
tribution of student body, and protes- 
tant backgrounds suggest that the 
chief differences in these institutions 
are the denominational sources of their 
support and their minimum orienta- 
tion in terms of church polity. Thus 
for the most part these colleges are 
ideally suited to extensive programs 
of cooperation ranging from the full 
interchange of academic credit to the 
joint use of facilities and professional 
talent. 

Students register and receive full 
credit for course work in either col- 
lege. Joint planning of programs en- 
ables the employment of faculty on 
the basis of service in both institu- 
tions. Benedict College offers most of 
the courses required by the two insti- 
tutions in physics and mathematics, 
and Allen University offers most of 
the courses required by both institu- 
tions in home economics and business. 

When these institutions were stud- 
ied in 1954, it was felt that little if 
any of the large good that might come 
from joint planning in the develop- 
ment of the library resources of the 
two colleges was being realized. 

Curriculum improvement through 
cooperation occurs between Fisk Uni- 


8 The extension of cooperative relations be- 
tween Allen University and Benedict College, 
August 1, 1954. 
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versity and Meharry Medical Col- 
lege. Students in the School of Nursing 
at Meharry take courses at Fisk for 
which they receive full credit toward 
the B.S. degree. Fisk University offers 
a joint curriculum in_ engineering 
with the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology and the Illinois Institute of 
Technology. This is a five-year pro- 
gram consisting of the first three years 
spent in residence at Fisk, followed 
by two years at one of the above co- 
operating engineering schools. The 
graduate receives two degrees: the 
B.A. from Fisk and the B.S. in en- 


gineering. 


MERGERS 


A most successful approach by pri- 
vate and church-related colleges to 
attain a high quality of effort in face 
of mounting financial costs and stand- 
ards has been through the merger 
route. 

The thriving and highly regarded 
Dillard University grew out of the 
merger of New Orleans University of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church and 
Straight University, an institution 
under the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation. These were both good and 
respected institutions in the early 
years of their existence. Without 
wealthy alumni and the necessity of 
competing for the best students and 
the limited financial support avail- 
able in the same city, the boards of 
trustees of these two institutions wisely 
sought the strength that could be 
more easily created by combining their 
resources behind a single merged in- 
stitution. The significance of provid- 
ing an institution of enduring quality 
available to Negro youth in a major 
Southern city was sufficient to justify 


the interest and support of the Rosen- 
wald Fund and the General Educa- 
tion Board. From them grants were 
received toward the cost of basic 
facilities and endowment. Public- 
spirited individuals and the coopera- 
tive parent bodies provide an increas- 
ing annual support. This has been 
augmented since 1944 by participa- 
tion in the annual and capital appeals 
of the United Negro College Fund. 


Similarly Huston-Tillotson College 
of Austin, Texas- resulted from the 
merger of Samuel Huston, a Methodist 
college, and Tillotson, a Congrega- 
tional college. 


A recent and highly significant ex- 
pansion of the Atlanta University 
Center has come with the organization 
and incorporation of the Interdenomi- 
national Theological Center which 
unifies in a single faculty and board of 
trustees the instructional program 
in theology of four independent schools 
of theology. These are the Gammon 
Theological Seminary of the Metho- 
dist Church; the Theological Sem- 
inary of Morehouse College, which 
is Baptist; the Turner Theological 
Seminary of Morris Brown College, 
an AME institution; and the Phillips 
School of Theology of Lane College 
of Jackson, Tennessee, which is CME. 
The site for the new theological center 
was donated by Atlanta University. 
The physical plant will consist of an 
educational plant of several buildings 
owned by the center and dormitory 
units which will be the property of 
the participating denominations. In 
charge of the dormitory will be a 
person chosen by the denomination 
to assist in recruitment and to be re- 
sponsible for church polity or de- 
nominational emphasis. 








RELOCATION OF COLLEGES 


When most private colleges for 
Negro youth were organized, the 
South was largely rural and agriculture 
played a dominant réle in the way of 
life of the Southern region. This situa- 
tion is now almost completely changed 
with the nation’s growth as an in- 
dustrial power. Most youth now reside 
in cities and it is largely from this 
group that the demand for higher edu- 
cation comes. This urbanization trend 
finds many private colleges competing 
for students and financial resources in 
small communities where neither are 
available in sufficient quantity. 

A sound consideration in situations 
of this type where the history, tradi- 
tions and denominational interest are 
sufficient to warrant the continuation 
of the institution is to relocate it in a 
thriving city of size now under- 
supplied with college level opportunity. 

The current effort to move Bishop 
College from Marshall, Texas to Dallas 
exemplifies this approach. In Marshall, 
Texas where both Bishop, a Baptist 
college, and Wiley, a Methodist college, 
are located, efforts to exist will be- 
come increasingly embarrassed by the 
general population exodus to larger 
cities. 

Although these colleges take ad- 
vantage of their proximity to the 
extent of offering reciprocity in aca- 
demic credits and the limited use of 
joint professional staff, these pro- 
visions are offset by the debilitating 
effect of unwise competition. Tuition 
costs in both institutions are unreason- 
ably low and kept so by their respective 
administrations for fear that should 
either institution raise tuition the other 
would attract, because of lower costs, 
the larger enrollment. Thus the quality 
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of effort suffers in both colleges for 
lack of money that would normally be 
available from proper tuition charges. 

Bishop College plans to move to 
Dallas where 4,000 Negro youngsters 
attend high school. This metropolitan 
center is much better able than the 
town of Marshall to offer the con- 
tinuing annual community support 
which Bishop requires. Wiley College, 
after Bishop leaves Marshall, will 
benefit by not having to compete 
for students or funds with another 
college of similar size and scope. It is 
further hoped that Butler College, 
another Baptist institution, too small 
in enrollment and lacking in adequate 
financial resources, will merge with 
Bishop in its new location. In Tyler, 
Texas, Butler College is in competition 
with Texas College, a private institu- 
tion of the Christian Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. The city of Tyler is 
unable to support two colleges. 

The mounting financial costs which 
education must face at all levels re- 
flect the combination of continuing in- 
flation and the demands of rating 
agencies for a higher quality of per- 
formance. 

These costs hit private church- 
related colleges for Negro youth with 
substantially greater impact than is 
true for colleges generally. This is 
true primarily because of the absence 
of substantial wealth in the alumni of 
these colleges and from the Negro 
group generally. In the case of those 
colleges supported by denominations 
of predominantly white membership, 
the size of the financial outlays avail- 
able to colleges for Negro youth has 
lagged seriously behind the general 
level of financial support which these 
denominations accord other educa- 
tional institutions. Fortunately this 
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situation is changing for the better 
but hardly fast enough to keep abreast 
of pyramiding costs. 

College support from Negro denom- 
inations has likewise shown a com- 
mendable though still inadequate 
growth. 

The elimination of the separate 
standard of rating of the Negro high 
schools and colleges by the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools has thrown the church-related 
colleges a new and unavoidable chal- 
lenge which shall require a denonina- 
tional commitment to explore all 
avenues to the achievement of the 
desired level of academic performance. 
This can and should mean the closing 
of those institutions unable to meet 
the requirements or to undertake the 
adjustment which would modify their 
institutions to a form in which ac- 
ceptable quality could be maintained. 
Too often the range of academic effort 
is confused with quality of effort. 
Realistic thinking must make clear 
that a strong junior or two-year 
college maintained by a church body 
is a greater asset than a struggling 
and wholly inadequate four-year de- 
gree granting institution. 

The African Methodist Episcopal 
Zion denomination is to be commended 
for its wisdom in maintaining a single 
four-year college, Livingstone, rather 
than inadequately supporting several 
four-year colleges. Accordingly a sound 
approach to excellence for denomina- 
tions unsatisfactorily maintaining a 
number of struggling and unaccredited 
colleges is the elimination or merger of 
these institutions to a number that 
can be adequately supported. To do 
otherwise is a great disservice to their 
students who must increasingly meet, 
in open competition, the standards of 


high quality now governing most oc- 
cupations for which college prepara- 
tion is necessary. Such institutions 
likewise do themselves a disservice as 
they become known by the low quality 
of their educational programs. 

Too often in the past, pride of 
ownership on the part of denomina- 
tional bodies served to keep these in- 
stitutions alive despite the often un- 
worthy quality of their programs. 
Standards were frequently neglected 
or ignored as these institutions be- 
came the special concern of a bishop 
or major church official. Many bishops 
regarded these colleges as “their” 
schools and used them as personal 
prestige adjuncts which they could 
fully dominate. Such institutions were 
ruled with an iron hand by those who 
knew little or cared less about educa- 
tional standards. This period coin- 
cided largely with the period of loose 
standards governing the teaching of 
Negro youth as a segregated enter- 
prise. But what was tolerable or at 
least tolerated in the past has no place 
in the future. Those who fail to give 
adequate emphasis to performance 
standards in the future are in fact 
hastening the time of dissolution of 
the institutions under their control. 

The foregoing has been a review of 
generally known arrangements to se- 
cure economy and efficiency of opera- 
tion in church-related colleges for 
Negro youth. These are but suggestive 
of techniques and procedures worthy of 
adoption on a broader scale. In some 
instances the measures employed 
should be extended and strengthened 
in institutions where they are now used. 


CoNCLUSION 


Much evidence exists to indicate 
that only a small beginning has been 
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made in realizing the advantages to 
be had from interinstitutional co- 
operation between colleges located in 
the same city. Such cooperation to be 
fully effective should explore all areas 
of institutional activity. Cooperative 
relationships should be established 
which include the curriculum, extra- 
curricular activities, and practices in 
the business management area. 

Many communities are beginning to 
recognize that a healthy well operated 
college of reasonable size is a financial 
asset of significant proportion. The 
combined financial transactions of the 
college and those who hold member- 
ship in it both as students and faculty 
make a positive impact on the general 
community welfare. 

Much evidence exists to indicate, 
however, that the financial resources 
of many of these colleges are poorly 
managed. It is important, therefore, 
that those charged with the custody 
and management of our institutions’ 
funds be ever alert to the necessity of 
employing those techniques and pro- 
cedures that will insure wise husbandry 
of monies available. 

Such practices as purchasing on 
bids, use of standard brands, and 
buying in quantity are but examples 
in the area of management. Where 
two or more colleges exist in close 
proximity, a committee on purchasing 
should be established. By carefully 
anticipating the needs of the institu- 
tions involved well in advance, sub- 
stantial savings could result. Aside 
from the values to be derived from 
joint purchasing, the opportunity for 
joint discussion of management prob- 
lems and the interchange of ideas of 
proven usefulness should add greatly 
to the efficient operation of the institu- 
tions involved. 





Church-related colleges with schools 
of theology should consider member- 
ship in the Interdenominational Theo- 
logical Center in Atlanta. This would 
enable them to reduce their schools of 
theology to departments limiting their 
concern to in-service and sub-pro- 
fessional training of ministers unable 
to meet the academic requirements for 
admission to professional-level, degree- 
granting programs in theology. This 
seems a wise approach for unaccredited 
institutions, the category in which the 
vast majority of independent schools 
now fall. Such institutions, under 
present rating standards, must either 
be brought to a status of full ac- 
creditation with whatever financial 
cost this entails or be discontinued 
as degree-granting schools. The prob- 
lem to be faced stems not only from 
the drain of such theological schools 
upon the limited financial resources 
urgently needed for strengthening the 
regular undergraduate programs of 
the college but also from the extreme 
difficulty, even if monies were avail- 
able, to attract the distinguished 
faculty required for theological educa- 
tion of sound quality. 

With far less effort, membership in 
the ITC would provide added strength 
for an already sound operation and 
insure to the operating institutions 
the highest available quality of in- 
struction for their eligible students. 
The ITC would also gain strength 
from increasing its enrollment, thereby 
lowering its per student costs to an 
acceptable figure. 

Failure to adopt such an approach 
may jeopardize the standing of both 
the school of theology and the college. 
It will at least result in education of 
minimum and undistinguished quality. 

Most church-related colleges edu- 
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cating Negro youth have enrollments 
too small for efficient operation. This 
fact combined with limited financing 
suggests these colleges should restrict 
their offerings and seek enrollments 
of from 500 to 700 students. They 
should at the same time challenge 
their supporting constituencies for 
substantially larger current support. 

Attempts to compete with publicly 
supported institutions in terms of 
numbers of students enrolled, variety 
of course offerings or superior per- 
formance in financially expensive extra- 
curricular activities such as football 
are likely to result a quality of under- 
graduate instruction that is impaired 
to the point of jeopardizing accredita- 
tion. 

Meeting adequately the needs of 
Negro youth calls for superior teach- 
ers. Most of these are in great demand 
and may not, as formerly, be appealed 
to on the basis of Christian service at 
low compensation. The ordinary living 
as well as professional demands on 
good teachers require that they be 
paid reasonable salaries and receive 
the several benefits of employment 
such as retirement programs, group 
insurance, and major medical and 
disability programs. 

To achieve these provisions and 
meet the other costs of sound instruc- 
tion, such as libraries, laboratories in 
both the social and natural sciences, 
and to develop effective programs in 
communication, suggests that every 
available dollar must be wisely spent. 
Classes of optimum size and number, 
and reduction in unit costs of those 
several and varied possibilities in- 
volving all aspects of program and 
operation must receive instant and 
creative attention of the administra- 
tive team consisting of the president, 


the academic dean, and the business 
manager. With their imagination, re- 
sourcefulness and foresight, wasteful 
duplication within the institution and 
courses available in programs and 
offerings in nearby institutions will 
be discontinued or kept at a desirable 
minimum. This will eliminate un- 
healthy competition through sensible 
cooperation under a mutually agreed 
to voluntary allocation of function. It 
should be noted this approach to the 
achievement of quality may occur in 
institutions which are local, state or 
regional in scope. Except this ap- 
proach is increasingly adopted for all 
education, the likelihood of meeting 
the educational needs of ever mounting 
enrollments is greatly reduced. 

The difficulty of attaining faculty of 
requisite training combined with the 
limited demand for advanced courses 
in mathematics and the natural sci- 
ences in small private colleges, sug- 
gest that such institutions should ex- 
plore the several ways discussed in 
this article of securing such instruc- 
tion through cooperative arrange- 
ments. It is possible and certainly to 
be hoped that more democratic atti- 
tudes and practices governing educa- 
tion in the South will enable coopera- 
tion across racial lines between educa- 
tional institutions located in the same 
community. 

Limited explorations of possibilities 
in this regard in Knoxville, Tennessee 
where five colleges are located and one 
of which is Negro, have revealed will- 
ingness to cooperate to the end of en- 
riched curricula, more efficient manage- 
ment and expanded extra-curricula 
programs including a higher quality of 
artist series. 

Where possible, college contract pro- 
grams with federal agencies seek 
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faculty strength from the technical 
staff of industrial installations. These 
programs, when available, enable small 
private colleges to offer credit courses 
in advanced scientific subject matter 
areas. This may be accomplished by 
engagement of specialized personnel to 
teach part time at the college or by 
arranging for students to use the lab- 
oratory and lecture facilities available 
at the installation under the instruc- 
tion of government or industry per- 
sonnel. 

A splendid example of the part- 
time use of personnel from industry 
occurs at West Virginia State College 
where industry has provided a rich 
teaching resource in chemistry and 
physics. The early enrollment of a 
substantial number of white students 
at this institution shortly after the 
Supreme Court’s historic decision in 
1954 is explained in great part by the 
availability of instruction on the 
above basis. 
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An example of students receiving 
instruction on a federal installation 
is the use made of the Oak Ridge 
Laboratories in Tennessee by a num- 
ber of educational institutions in that 
area. 

The future of the private church- 
related Negro college is largely de- 
pendent upon the quality of its ef- 
forts as measured by the objective 
criteria of rating agencies and those 
unique values that give distinctive- 
ness to its program. The ever mounting 
numbers seeking higher education and 
the trend toward the elimination of 
race as a factor in college administra- 
tion policies suggest that those insti- 
tutions combining both quality and 
flexibility may expect to enjoy a con- 
tinuing, expanding and highly im- 
portant role in the future as they, on 
the basis of merit, function as integral 
units in the American system of higher 
education. 
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CHAPTER XX 


BETTER UTILIZATION OF THE RESOURCES OF THE NEGRO 
CHURCH-RELATED COLLEGE THROUGH CURRICULUM REVISION 


GeorceE N. Repp 


Dean, Fisk University 


The Negro church-related college is 
an integral part of the structure of 
American higher education. The liberal 
arts college, a distinctive unit in the 
structure, has been in continuous exist- 
ence since 1636—the year of the 
founding of Harvard College. After 
more than two and one-half centuries 
of almost rigid conformity to a com- 
mon ideal, bold changes in point of 
view and in curriculum and teaching 
practices emerged in rapid succession, 
as the twentieth century got under 
way. The innovations were introduced 
by educational reformers, who had 
been motivated by the prevailing 
social and economic changes taking 
place in the nation as a whole. These 
changes imposed new demands upon 
education, and the new demands 
created contrasting viewpoints: rela- 
tive to the nature of education, the 
curriculum, and the teaching and learn- 
ing process. The unparalleled use of 
the machine, as John L. Childs has 
said, “‘put scientific processes into the 
ordinary affairs of everyday life.” 
Thus, “the logic of experimental 
science, and the ‘metaphysics of the 
instrument,’ came more naturally to a 
people who had witnessed man and his 
tools subduing a continent.” It was 
against this background of change 
that the Negro church-related college 
began assuming its definite form and 
character in the total structure. 


PuRPOSE AND Sources oF Data 


The purpose of this study is to de- 
termine how, under existing condi- 
tions of change, the resources of the 
Negro church-related college may be 
better utilized through revisions in 
curriculum and teaching practices, in 
keeping with accepted trends in Amer- 
ican liberal education. Specifically, an 
attempt is made to answer the follow- 
ing questions: 


(1) What are some of the newer cur- 
riculum and teaching trends in 
American liberal arts colleges? 
To what extent are they re- 
flected in the Negro church- 
related colleges? 


(2) What are some necessary revi- 
sions in curriculum and teaching 
in the Negro church-related col- 
leges, which will promote the 
fullest possible uses of their re- 
sources? What are the basic 
principles which should underlie 
such revisions? 


Though limited, the resources of the 
Negro church-related college have 
great educational potential. Among 
them are the following: (1) A rich 
heritage in liberal education trans- 
mitted through their missionary found- 
ers and early teachers; (2) student 
enrollments extending far into the 
thousands and including some of the 
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nation’s brilliant minds; (3) hundreds 
of dedicated teachers, representing 
some of the nation’s most able scholars, 
writers, and artists; and (4) modern 
physical plants and facilities valued at 
millions of dollars. 


Data for this study were obtained 
from several sources, chiefly, (1) an 
intensive study of the educational 
programs of thirty (30) church-related 
colleges for Negroes, as described in 
printed catalogues and bulletins issued 
for the 1959-1960 academic year; (2) 
reports on previous studies of church- 
related colleges for Negroes; (3) a per- 
sonal collection of notes on visits to 
Negro church-related colleges over a 
period of two decades and on inter- 
views with college teachers and ad- 
ministrative officers associated with 
these institutions; and (4) the rich 
body of literature on higher education 
in America and higher education 
among Negroes. 


Among the thirty (30) colleges 
studied intensively, seven (7) are 
affiliated with the Methodist Church, 
five with the Baptist, four each with 
the Congregational and Presbyterian, 
three with the African Methodist 
Episcopal, two each with the Christian 
Methodist Episcopal and the Episco- 
pal, and one each with the African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion, the Dis- 
ciples of Christ, and the Seventh Day 
Adventist. Eleven of the institutions 
included in the study hold full mem- 
bership in the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools and 
one is a member of the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 
Middle States and Maryland. 


The remainder of this paper pro- 
ceeds, therefore, in accordance with 
the following plan: 
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(1) An analysis is made of recent 
trends in curriculum and _ teaching 
practices in American liberal arts col- 
leges, with attention given to designs 
of general education and specialized 
study. The curriculum patterns of the 
thirty Negro church-related colleges 
are scrutinized in the light of these 
trends to determine the extent to 
which these patterns conform to pres- 
ent day practices and reflect the best 
possible uses of the resources of the 
thirty institutions. 


(2) A further analysis is made of 
teacher preparation practices in Amer- 
can liberal arts colleges, considering 
prevailing attitudes and varying ap- 
proaches among arts colleges. The role 
of teacher preparation in the Negro 
church-related college is examined 
from the standpoint of current prac- 
tices and the difficulties involved in 
exercising this function fully in the 
small arts college. 


(3) On the basis of the foregoing 
analyses, six concrete proposals are 
made for revising curriculum and 
teaching practices in the Negro church- 
related college, which will promote the 
best possible uses of their resources 
and, at the same time, increase the 
quality and effectiveness of their 
services. 


CuRRICULUM AND TEACHING 
TRENDS 


Many of the reforms in American 
liberal arts colleges, growing out of the 
great battle of educational ideas, were 
introduced in the nineteen twen- 
ties and thirties. Columbia elaborated 
upon the concept of general education 
and developed a new curriculum pat- 
tern, which had wide influence and 
acceptance. Antioch introduced a plan 
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alternating periods of study and work, 
thereby recognizing work experience 
as an important element in liberal 
education. Swarthmore assumed 
leadership in the development of 
honors programs for superior students. 
The progressive colleges—Bennington, 
Sarah Lawrence, and  Bard— 
approached liberal education from the 
standpoint of individual development, 
and created a new curriculum de- 
sign, which provided for much flexi- 
bility in both content and method. Out 
of these trends there emerged several 
specific patterns for the curriculum of 
the American liberal arts college. These 
patterns include two distinct designs 
—one for general education and the 
other for specialized education or 
major study. 

General education designs aim to 
provide for college students a common 
background of experiences for intelli- 
gent living in a changing world. 
These experiences necessarily include 
the knowledge, information, attitudes, 
skills, and appreciations basic to social 
integration and _ likemindedness; 
whereas specialized education provides 
for the fullest possible development of 
the individual student in the light of 
his special talents, interests, and 
abilities. This is done through concen- 
trated study in a major area of knowl- 
edge in the college curriculum. William 
N. Chambers,! has summarized the 
four major approaches to the develop- 
ment of a design for general education, 
growing out of one of the early Con- 
ferences of the Association for Higher 
Education. They are as follows: 

“1, The ‘Great Books’ approach, 


where ‘the focus is on ideas.’ The 
student is to be led, through reading 


1 Department of Higher Education, Current 
Trends in Higher Education. National Education 


important works from the Greeks to 
the present, to use his mind and to 
grasp, evaluate, and dispute over 
key ideas that have affected man’s 
development in every field. By 
knowing and becoming a part of the 
tradition of man’s intellectual striv- 
ings, the student is expected to be 
better prepared to face the present 
and to grasp, evaluate, and perhaps 
create ideas in the future.’ St. Johns 
College is an example of an institu- 
tion utilizing this approach. 

2. The ‘empirical’, ‘scientific’, or 
pepnes approach, where ‘the 
ocus is on data and experience.’ 
The materials to be studied and 
discussed—data, interpretation, and 
ideas—are to be determined by 
cans of contemporary importance; 
that is to say, what areas of know/- 
edge, what techniques, what problems, 
must be explored by anyone who 
would be a well-educated man. This 
approach emphasizes understanding 
of—or experience in—actual phe- 
nomena, whether natural, social, or 
aesthetic. It does not of course 
project the use of books, even ‘Great 
Books’, nor would it project inquiry 
into the past; but books and read- 
ings and the review of history would 
be looked upon as planned, designed 
tools to illuminate the understanding 
of contemporary reality. 


“3. The survey-of-civilization ap- 
proach, where ‘the focus is upon 
development.’ By studying the 
growth of our culture and the intel- 
lectua! heritage of our culture in its 
context, the student is expected to 
acquire a better understanding of 
the operations, resources, problems, 
and possibilities of that culture and 
his part in it. He may also, by study- 
ing other societies and cultures, 
become less provincial and at the 
same time achieve a sharper under- 
standing of his own. 


“4. The approach of creative prob- 
lem analysis, where ‘the focus is on 


Association of the United States, 1949, pp. 45- 
49, 
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activity.” By solving certain probl- 
lems in natural science, in the social 
area, or in the arts, the student is 
led to acquire an understanding of 
intellectual techniques, of subject- 
matter in general, and of crucial 
questions he may face as an adult in 
every area. 

These four approaches have been 
combined or modified to provide many 
curriculum patterns. They range from 
the patterns adopted at Columbia, 
Harvard, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, 
to the more extreme ones at Chicago, 
St. Johns, and the group of progressive 
colleges, such as Sarah Lawrence, Bard, 
Bennington, Black Mountain, and 
others. 

In most colleges, general education 
is concentrated in the first two years 
(the lower division) and specialized 
education or major study in the final 
two years (upper division); in other 
institutions, general education and 
specialized education are regarded as 
complementary experiences, extending 
concurrently throughout the four-year 
period; and in a limited number of 
colleges, individual interests and tal- 
ents are exploited as soon as the in- 
dividual enters college, thereby making 
necessary some specialization or major 
study during the first two years and 
extending general education into the 
later years as a final integrating 
experience. 

An analysis of the curriculum prac- 
tices in the thirty institutions included 
in the study reveals that the Negro 
church-related colleges have shaped in 
varying degrees their programs in ac- 
cordance with some of these major 
reforms and trends in American higher 
education, although none has made a 
distinctive or spectacular contribution 
to contemporary educational practices. 
All of the colleges recognize the im- 


portance of general education, but less 
than one-half dozen have arrived at a 
logical design, which calls for one of the 
specific approaches quoted previously. 
Each division or department involved 
determines the nature or the content 
of the general education requirement 
falling within that particular area. 
The common practice, therefore, is to 
define the general education require- 
ment or experience in terms of (1) the 
completion of a series of broad or gen- 
eral courses in the social sciences, the 
natural sciences, and the humanities, 
along with a group of skill courses; or 
(2) the completion of a group of specific 
introductory and intermediate courses 
elected from various subject-matter 
departments. The general education 
requirement amounts to approximately 
fifty per cent of the minimum credit 
hours needed for graduation; whereas 
the requirement in the major field 
amounts to approximately one-fourth 
of the minimum number of credits 
required. 

From an analysis of the educational 
plans of the newer experimental col- 
leges, it is noted that the life goals and 
purposes of the students are given 
paramount consideration and they are 
the focal point around which the stu- 
dent’s liberal arts program is organized. 
In investigating this trend years ago, 
when these colleges were making their 
influences felt, Donald Cottrell? com- 
mented: 


American colleges range in their 
attitudes toward vocational con- 
siderations in their programs all the 
way from definitely opposing to 
definitely favoring the direct 
preparation of students for certain 


? National Society for the Study of Education, 
Thirty-eighth Yearbook, Part Il, General Educa- 
tion in American Colleges. Bloomington: Public 
School Publishing Company, 1939, pp. 210-224. 
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occupational careers. None of the 
present group of experimental col- 
leges holds either of the two extreme 
attitudes, but all fall, in varying 
positions, between this... . 


This trend toward a synthesis of the 
liberal and the practical elements under 
a common objective is being reflected 
more and more in the Negro church- 
related colleges. Listed among the cur- 
rent offerings of the thirty colleges 
included in this study are programs for 
major study in such areas as business 
administration, home economics, ele- 
mentary education, secondary educa- 
tion, library service, physical educa- 
tion, religious education, and 
secretarial science. Several colleges 
maintain theological seminaries or 
schools of religion for the training of 
ministers and church workers. These 
areas have received increased empha- 
sis with the advancing years. 


TEACHER EpucaTION PRACTICES 


Most of the nation’s liberal arts col- 
leges make in some way special provi- 
sions for students who look forward to 
teaching as a career. Some do it out- 
right, through a complete professional 
curriculum leading to a_ bachelor’s 
degree, with a major in education. 
Others do it with some misgivings; 
but a few still ignore it as a responsi- 
bility of the liberal arts college, arguing 
that organized programs for the edu- 
cation of teachers, particularly on the 
lower level, are the province of teachers 
colleges. Differences in attitudes be- 
tween liberal arts colleges and teachers 
colleges toward the education of teach- 
ers have been long recognized. When 
the issue was debated a quarter 
century ago, someone made the fol- 
lowing contrast: 


. The teachers college, a scien- 
tific institution, conforms better to 
the existing social trends than does 
the liberal arts college, a private 
institution. The attitude of the two 
institutions toward professional 
courses differs in that they are 
treated in one case with contempt 
as interlopers in the traditional 
curriculum; in the other case they 
hold an honored place. A similar 
attitude is described in connection 
with the practice teaching experience 
which in the teachers college is the 
focal point of all the previous efforts 
of the student and in the liberal arts 
college is often regarded as an 
unprofitable necessity in meeting 
state certification requirements.’ 


If such attitudes concerning the 
preparation of teachers exist among 
liberal arts colleges, they stem more 
from the difficulties involved in exer- 
cising the function properly, than from 
an unwillingness to assume the respon- 
sibility. The tendency of state depart- 
ments of education to prescribe in title, 
content, and credit, most of the courses 
required for teacher certification, has 
made it impossible for many liberal 
arts colleges to engage in the prepara- 
tion of teachers on the undergraduate 
level and still maintain the integrity ot 
liberal education as they conceive it. 
Some institutions, through subsidies 
from philanthropic boards and founda- 
tions, have approached the problem 
through a fifth-year cooperative pro- 
gram for their own graduates and 
graduates of other liberal arts colleges. 
Such programs, which usually lead to 
the Master of Arts in teaching, assume 
that “‘All teachers should have a back- 
ground of liberal education similar to 
that represented by a degree from a 


3National Society of College Teachers of 
Education, Twenty-second Yearbook, Improving 
the Training of Teachers. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1934, pp. 4-5. 
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liberal arts college’ and “‘All profes- 
sional education essential to beginning 
teaching can be provided in a one-year 
program following a four-year period 
of liberal education.” 

Each of the Negro church-related 
colleges included in this study main- 
tains a department or a division of edu- 
cation through which they offer a wide 
variety of professional programs and 
courses in both elementary and second- 
ary education. Typical, is a well known 
liberal arts college on the East coast, 
which offers six associate major pro- 
grams in education (English-Educa- 
tion, etc.) and one major program in 
elementary education leading to the 
Bachelor of Arts degree; also five asso- 
iate majors in education leading to the 
Bachelor of Science degree. Among the 
members of its June, 1958 graduating 
class of fifty-eight persons, twenty- 
seven or 46.55 per cent were majors in 
elementary education and six or 10.34 
per cent were associate majors in edu- 
cation. Fifty-six and eighty-nine hun- 
dredths per cent of the total graduating 
class were majors or associate majors 
in education. 

This trend is neither new nor unusual 
for the Negro church-related college. 
Throughout the hundred years or more 
of its existence, its chief responsibility 
has been the preparation of teachers 
for the public schools of the South and 
the nation. In 1942, 85 per cent of all 
seniors in Negro colleges were prepar- 
ing to teach.* 

All of the colleges included in this 
study have attempted to exercise the 
teacher-education function within the 
framework of the liberal arts curricu- 


United States Office of Education, General 
Studies of Colleges for Negroes, Misc. No. 6, Vol. 
II. Washington, D. C.: Government Printing 
Office, p. 50. 
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lum. Their programs are so organized 
as to include the three phases of an 
adequate program for the education of 
teachers advanced some years ago by 
the National Society for the Study of 
Education; namely, the development 
of the prospective teacher (1) as an 
individual, (2) a citizen, and (3) a 
member of the profession.’ This im- 
plies for the prospective teacher a 
curriculum including, in proper 
balance, general education, profes- 
sional education, and specialized train- 
ing in a major field of knowledge. 
However, with such a large number of 
their students preparing for careers in 
teaching, it has been difficult for the 
Negro church-related college to resist 
the temptation toward undue expan- 
sion of teacher education programs and 
proliferation of professional courses in 
education in both the elementary and 
secondary fields. 


NEEDED REVISIONS IN CURRICULUM 
AND TEACHING PRACTICES 


It is concluded from the foregoing 
discussions that through efforts to 
adjust their curriculum offerings to 
changing conditions and demands, and 
in order to maintain an adequate stu- 
dent body and provide for their various 
needs and purposes, the Negro church- 
related colleges have deviated in vary- 
ing degrees from the traditional con- 
cept and practice of liberal education. 
Like many other American colleges, 
they have been influenced by the new 
viewpoints and reforms which changed 
during the twentieth century the total 
character of American education on all 
levels. Elements of vocationalism have 


5 National Society for College Teachers of 
Education, Twenty-third Yearbook, The Educa- 
tion of Teachers. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1935, p. 721. 
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infiltrated statements of objectives and 
curriculum content. Due to denomina- 
tional connections, it has been thought 
mandatory for several to maintain 
professional schools of theology for the 
training of ministers; pressures are 
exerted upon the major departments of 
study to offer an array of highly 
specialized and technical courses, de- 
signed to prepare for specific jobs and 
services; teacher education programs 
expanded because of increased oppor- 
tunities for Negroes as public school 
teachers and the nationwide demand 
for teachers of all races. 

Since the Negro church-related col- 
leges were for more than seventy-five 
years the only institutions providing 
standard college education for Negroes 
in the South, it is understandable why 
they yielded readily to practices out- 
side the province of the liberal arts. 
But, in view of the many developments 
which have taken place in Southern 
education during the past decade, in- 
cluding the lowering of racial barriers 
in colleges and universities throughout 
the region and the availability of op- 
portunities for vocational and highly 
specialized training in institutions de- 
signed for such, it has become both 
unnecessary and undesirable for the 
Negro church-related college to spread 
its meager resources so thinly over 
areas not associated with the liberal 
arts. 

If the church-related colleges are to 
be effective and if they wish to make 
the best uses of their resources, they 
should concentrate their efforts ex- 
clusively upon liberal education and 
develop excellence in this area. This 
necessarily involves a re-statement of 
their aims and objectives in terms of 


‘those qualities achieved through a 


study of the liberal arts; and the de- 


velopment of curriculum patterns 
which will promote the fullest realiza- 
tion of these objectives. It is appro- 
priate to examine here some of the 
generally accepted aims and objectives 
of true liberal education in American 
colleges, which may serve as guiding 
principles for the Negro church-related 
college. 

Writing in an issue of the /ssocia- 
tion of American Colleges Bulletin, Ear\ 
J. McGrath said: “Liberal education 
ought to cultivate those skills and 
habits of mind referred to as intellec- 
tual competence, the capacity to 
reason logically and clearly, the ability 
to organize one’s thoughts on a variety 
of subjects. In a word, these faculties 
might collectively be described as 
capacity to bring one’s full-time intel- 
lectual resources skillfully to bear on 
the solution of a problem, or to order 
or interpret a complex set of circum- 
stances in the physical, social, or 
artistic world.’’® This involves, there- 
fore, the mastery of a broad, though 
well-defined, area of knowledge in the 
social sciences, the natural sciences, 
and the hamanities; as well as a mas- 
tery of the tools of learning and com- 
munication. “Liberal education is, 
therefore, concerned with attitudes, 
aspirations, and ideals. These qualities 
of mind and character, harder to 
describe than the other outcomes of 
liberal education, are yet the sine qua 
non of the cultured man and woman.” 

These objectives give no recognition 
to vocationalism or job-training and 
they do not yield to compromise. With 
increasing industrialization and tech- 
nological developments, especially in 


6 Karl J. McGrath, “The Liberal Element in 
Professional Education,” Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges Bulletin, Vol. XLIII, No. 1, March, 
1957, p. 108. 
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the South, where the Negro population 
is heaviest, one does not deny the great 
need for Negroes who have acquired 
through education the knowledge and 
skills necessary for successful pursuit of 
jobs in industry, business, agriculture, 
and the trades. Yet, because of such 
developments, one could not deny the 
great need in America and in the South 
for Negroes who possess those quali- 
ties of mind achieved only through a 
liberal education. To produce such 
persons is still the chief responsibility 
of the Negro church-related college. 
What Stringfellow Barr says so 
eloquently below applies equally to 
the Negro college student: 
Information, vocational training, 
useful and ‘practical’ courses that 
somehow turn out so pathetically 
impractical after Commencement 
Day, social contacts, a good time, 
tricks for making money—all these 
ends are sorry and treacherous sub- 
stitutes for education in the liberal 
arts, the arts of thinking, speaking, 
knowing.... And man, who is the 
reasoning animal, the speaking ani- 
mal, the only animal capable of 
logical discourse, capable of handling 
the word, the logos, is still here, 
insisting on his right to liberal 
education, the education that 
frees... .7 
If the Negro church-related colleges 
are to accept liberal education as their 
major responsibility and if they are to 
achieve in full the true aims and ob- 
jectives of such, the following revisions 
in their curriculums and_ teaching 
practices seem pertinent: 


Reorganization of Existing 
Curriculum Patterns 


Less than a half dozen of the col- 


leges included in this study have well 
organized curriculum patterns based 


7 Stringfellow Barr, “A College in Secession,” 
Atlantic Monthly, 168:41-49, July, 1941. 
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on a sound philosophy of education. 
Existing patterns should be examined 
critically for the purpose of arriving at 
appropriate designs for general educa- 
tion and for specialized study. Some 
colleges may prefer the “Great Books” 
approach to general education, whereas 
others may prefer the “Survey of 
Civilization” approach, or another. 
Whatever approach selected will be 
dependent upon the accepted philoso- 
phy of the institution and the scholar- 
ship and resourcefulness of the faculty. 
Any recognized design should arrive at 
a proper balance between general and 
specialized study; and_ specialized 
study should be limited to those areas 
in the liberal arts in which the college 
can develop greatest proficiency. This 
would necessarily exclude all highly 
specialized, technical, and vocational 
courses and course sequences Such. 
offerings do not belong within the 
province of liberal education. As 
Abraham Flexner has said, “Persons 
who sacrifice broad and deep univer- 
sity experience in order to learn ad- 
ministrative tricks will in the long run 
find themselves intellectually and voca- 
tionally disadvantaged. From the 
standpoint of practical need, society 
requires of its leaders not so much 
specially trained competency at the 
moment as the mastery of experience, 
and interest in problems, dexterity in 
finding one’s way, disciplined capacity 
to put forth effort. Lower or special 
schools or experience itself will furnish 
technique, if that is what the students 
desire.’’® 
Departmental and Divisional 
Organization 
The administrative machinery im- 


*Abraham Flexner, Universities, American, 
English, German. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1930, p. 31. 
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plementing the curriculum is depend- 
ent upon both student and faculty 
resources and the relationships de- 
veloped between general and spe- 
cialized education. If the student body 
is relatively large; if the faculty is 
composed of a number of distinguished 
scholars; and if the chief emphasis is 
upon the exploitation of individual 
interests, talents, and abilities through 
specialized study, the departmental 
organization would appear most ap- 
propriate. Under different circum- 
stances, the divisional organization, 
which involves the grouping of related 
departments, would seem most appro- 
priate. A modified approach to the 
departmental organization would in- 
volve the combining of related depart- 
ments, attracting only a small num- 
ber of advanced students. This would 
result in such arrangements as depart- 
ments of Mathematics and Physics, 
Modern Foreign Languages, History 
and Government, Economics and So- 
ciology, Education and Psychology. 


Redefinition of the Teacher 
Education Responsibility 


It is expected that the nation will 
continue to look to the liberal arts col- 
leges for a substantial supply of its 
prospective public school teachers, just 
as it looks to them for its supply of 
prospective physicians, lawyers, den- 
tists, and divines. It is just as appro- 
priate, therefore, for the liberal arts 
college to provide guidance for prospec- 
tive teachers as it provides preprofes- 
sional guidance for persons looking 
forward to other professions. However, 
this should be done with prudence and 
such guidance should be limited to 
prospective secondary school teachers. 
Since secondary education, as con- 
ceived today, is concerned mainly with 


general education, it necessarily follows 
that the best preparation for secondary 
school teaching is a liberal arts educa- 
tion; and the responsibility for cur- 
riculum planning and curriculum guid- 
ance for prospective teachers is most 
effectively fulfilled on an interdepart- 
mental basis. 

In making curriculum provisions for 
the best uses of available resources, 
courses for prospective teachers, for- 
merly delegated to the Department of 
Education, should be shared among the 
liberal arts departments. For example, 
such courses as history of education, 
philosophy of education, tests and 
measurements, educational psychology 
or psychology of learning, and educa- 
tional sociology may well be included 
among the offerings in the departments 
of history, philosophy, psychology, and 
sociology, respectively. This arrange- 
ment would make unnecessary a large 
professional department of education 
or any department of education at all, 
which is conceivable. Other courses 
needed by prospective teachers, such 
as secondary education and student 
teaching may be offered through an 
interdepartmental arrangement or by 
a small department of education. 
Through these adjustments, curricu- 
lum guidance for prospective teachers 
becomes an integral part of the total 
experience in liberal education and 
integrated therein, rather than a spe- 
cial program appended thereto or 
functioning in isolation therefrom. 


Cooperative Planning 


The Negro church-related colleges 
have unlimited opportunities for co- 
operative faculty and curriculum plan- 
ning on a denominational or on an area 
basis. They are faced today with 
tremendous shortages of great teachers 
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and scholars. The thirty colleges in- 
cluded in this study list in their 1959- 
1960 catalogues 40 doctorates in educa- 
tion, 29 in English, 26 in biology, 25 in 
history, 25 in religion, 16 in chemistry, 
11 in economics, 10 in sociology, and 
smaller numbers in other fields. Except 
in the field of education alone, is there 
an average of one doctorate per field 
for each institution. Since the doc- 
torate is the badge of quality for college 
teachers, the statistics do not speak 
well for the quality of the teaching 
staffs of the Negro church-related 
colleges. 

Colleges sponsored by the same de- 
nomination, with similar ideals and 
traditions and with support from a 
common source, even though located 
in different areas, may so plan their 
curriculums as to utilize jointly the 
services of outstanding scholars and 
teachers. A noted chemist or physicist, 
or sociologist could serve two sister 
institutions simultaneously as teacher 
or department head by alternating 
semesters of residence at each institu- 
tion. No difficulties are visualized 
under this arrangement in scheduling 
his courses for each semester. An entire 
year’s work in a subject may be com- 
pleted during one semester by simply 
doubling the number of class periods 
and adjusting student class loads ac- 
cordingly. The two cooperating insti- 
tutions would be able to pay their joint 
faculty members attractive salaries, 
yet at substantial savings for each 
school since they would be sharing 
equally the costs involved. 

Institutions located in the same 
locality have even greater opportuni- 
ties, and the colleges in the Atlanta 
University system are an excellent 
exampie. Such colleges, situated in the 
sae city, may not only share top 
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scholars and teachers, but they may 
eliminate substantially duplications in 
curriculum offerings through the ex- 
change of students or by sharing de- 
partments. An institution with strong 
social science departments could pro- 
vide all instruction in this field, 
whereas another institution with excel- 
lent science departments and well- 
equipped laboratories could supply all 
instruction in science. Although reg- 
istered in one institution, the students 
involved would pursue these courses in 
another. Likewise, such expensive fa- 
cilities as gymnasiums, _ libraries, 
museums, and auditoriums may be 
built or used under a joint agreement, 
with each institution contributing 
equally to the cost. These arrange- 
ments involve, however, a precision of 
planning and a broadness of vision, 
which have not yet been fully achieved 
in the circle of church-related colleges. 
Under these plans it is possible for an 
institution to reduce its operational 
costs drastically, but at the same time 
increase greatly its educational 
standards. 


Experimentation with Teaching via 
Closed-Circuit Television 


Experiments at several colleges and 
universities of all sizes have demon- 
strated that it is possible to extend the 
benefits of good teaching and good 
teachers to even greater numbers of 
students through instruction via 
closed-circuit television; and at a 
greatly reduced cost, after the initial 
outlay for equipment. Two or more 
colleges situated on adjoining cam- 
puses may find it worthwhile to ex- 
periment with such a project. 

Recent research at Pennsylvania 
State University and elsewhere has 
shown that (1) students on the college 
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level “learn as much—and in some 
cases significantly more—from tele- 
vised instruction as from conventional 
instruction” and (2) there is “‘no sig- 
nificant difference in achievement be- 
tween students in televised classes and 
comparable students in regular aclsses”’ 
and (3) ‘‘under certain conditions, tele- 
vised instruction of equal quality can 
be made less expensive than conven- 
tional teaching.” Fisk University has 
been experimenting for the past four 
years with the teaching of several 
lower division courses via closed-cir- 
cuit television, with substantially the 
same observable results. 

In advancing this proposal, it would 
be wise to quote a word of warning 
from a recent report of the Ford 
Foundation on televised instruction: 


Television is not a panacea that 
will cure all of the ills of American 
education or solve all of its problems. 
It has been described, and rightly 
so, as the most important new edu- 
cational tool since the invention of 
movable type, but like the textbook 
the new medium is essentially that 
—a tool. Like any tool, it can be mis- 
used. But, if it is widely and imag- 
inatively used, television can play a 
major role in broadening and en- 
riching the education of American 
students at all levels of schooling. 


Establishment of Acceptable Standards 
for Admission and Achievement 


The quality of a college curriculum 
is no better than the quality of the 
students pursuing it. With the in- 
crease in the number of students apply- 
ing for college admission, the Negro 
church-related colleges should estab- 
lish themselves as quality institutions 
and seek and admit only the best 
students available. Through responsi- 
ble academic officers, they should agree 


among themselves concerning accept- 
able standards for admission. This 
would necessarily involve utilizing the 
testing services of some agency such as 
the College Entrance Examination 
Board and the development of criteria 
for evaluating other personal factors 
to be considered in the admissions 
process. Also, these colleges should 
adopt jointly a plan for continuous 
evaluation during the four-year college 
course, to determine acceptable stand- 
ards of achievement at the middle and 
at the end of the period. The estab- 
lishment of such objective standards 
would do much to stabalize liberal 
education in the church-related col- 
leges and to establish a common 
denominator for academic excellence. 

It is obvious that if these revisions 
in curriculum and teaching practices 
in the church-related colleges for Ne- 
groes are to be accomplished success- 
fully, superior leadership is mandatory. 
This leadership would ordinarily be 
supplied by the president, the aca- 
demic dean, and the department and 
divisional heads. They must be persons 
of creative intelligence and imagina- 
tion, and persons who have developed a 
broad philosophy of education and 
who have acquired a deep sense of 
educational values. If the Negro 
church-related colleges are to justify 
their continuance in the present struc- 
ture of American higher education, 
and if they are to make the best possi- 
ble uses of their resources through the 
proposed revisions in their curriculum 
and teaching practices, they must seek, 
therefore, persons with superior leader- 
ship qualities, and create conditions of 
work under which their leadership may 
be exercised with relentless effec- 
tiveness. 








CHAPTER XXI 


RELATIONSHIP OF THE NEGRO PUBLIC COLLEGE AND THE 
NEGRO PRIVATE AND CHURCH-RELATED COLLEGE 


Rosert P. Danie. 


President, Virginia State College 


A study of the réle of the private or 
church-related college would be in- 
complete without a consideration of 
the extent to which such institutions 
are being affected by the changes 
which are rapidly taking place in the 
public college. 

“Up until the mid-forties the Negro 
private college provided education for 
the majority of Negroes in college. 
Since that time the reverse has been 
true, so that at the present time the 
thirty-four Negro publicly-supported 
senior colleges enroll almost twice 
(47,872) as many students as the 
forty-nine private and church-related 
colleges (27,172). The average enroll- 
ment of the Negro public college was 
1,408 in the fall of 1958 as compared 
with 554 for the private amd church- 
related college.’”! 

It is the purpose of this chapter to 
consider the factors which account for 
this reversal of enrollment trend, and 
to note some important implications 
of this trend as it aftects the Negro 
public college and the Negro private 
and church-related college. 

In the beginning it may be profitable 
for us to explore the reasons why the 
private and church-related colleges 
have played such a significant réle in 
Negro life. Perhaps the greatest single 
factor contributing to this was the 


‘From information supplied by the editorial 
office of the Journal of Negro Education, Decem- 
ber 1959, 


urgent need for higher education for 
Negroes prior to the time when pub- 
licly-supported colleges were estab- 
lished. The beginnings of private and 
church-related institutions of higher 
education for Negroes preceded the 
founding of publicly-supported colleges 
by several years. In the years im- 
mediately following the Civil War 
missionary-minded white men and 
women from the North left families, 
friends and comfortable homes and 
faced social ostracism in order to 
establish schools for the newly-liber- 
ated slaves. Many of the outstanding 
private and church-related colleges 
for Negroes of today had their be- 
ginnings at that time.? From then 
until now, a period of approximately 
ninety-five years, these colleges have 
played a significant réle in Negro 
life in providing leaders. Many doc- 
tors, lawyers, ministers, politicians and 
school administrators, including many 
of our present day college presidents, 
are products of the small private or 
church-related colleges. 

The publicly-supported colleges for 
Negroes, however, had slower and less 
inspired beginnings. When Abraham 
Lincoln signed the Morrill Land- 
Grant Act in 1862, offering each state 
public lands and support for at least 


2 Dwight O. W. Holmes, The Evolution of the 
Negro College. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1934, pp. 187-189. 
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one college to teach agriculture and 
mechanic arts, the foundation was 
laid upon which was based the estab- 
lishment of publicly-supported insti- 
tutions of higher education for Negroes 
in the South. But the progressive de- 
velopment of these colleges has been 
slow and beset with many difficulties, 
not the least of which has been the 
problem of persuading the various 
state legislatures to recognize what 
should be included in “higher educa- 
tion” for Negroes, and more difficult 
still, of getting the appropriations 
necessary to support these programs. 

It is only in very recent years that 
many of the publicly-supported col- 
leges for Negroes have reached any- 
where near their rightful status, and 
in the meantime, we have had to rely 
upon the private and church-related 
colleges for training in the professions 
in every area except the field of educa- 
tion. However, the picture is changing 
rapidly in this respect, and it is in- 
teresting co note the reasons for this 
change. 

How may we account for the re- 
versal of enrollment trend from the 
private and church-related college to 
the publicly-supported college? A sur- 
vey made in 1958 reveals an interest- 
ing picture.’ Of the eighty-three col- 
leges for Negroes reporting in this 
survey, only sixty-two were accredited 
by their regional accrediting agencies 
at that time. Of this number, twenty- 
nine were publicly-supported colleges, 
and thirty-three were private or 
church-related colleges. Of the total 
of 32 junior colleges reporting in this 
same survey, only four were ac- 
credited. This lack of accreditation on 


3Data from the U. S. Office of Education, 
supplied by the editorial office of the Journal of 
Negro Education. 


the part of the junior colleges is due, 
in part, to the fact that most of them 
have only very recently been estab- 
lished. For purposes of this discussion, 
therefore, it would seem reasonable to 
consider only the eighty-three senior 
colleges. 

It is understandable that, other 
things being equal, the enrollment in 
the nineteen non-accredited senior 
colleges would drop sharply as stu- 
dents found opportunities to seek their 
education under more favorable cir- 
cumstances. But among the accredited 
colleges how may we account for the 
reversal of the enrollment trend? 
Prior to the forties, most Negro 
families, particularly in the South, 
were recovering from the lean years 
of the depression. With large families 
to support at home and one or more 
children in college, it is understandable 
that parents would select whatever 
college was nearest home which would, 
at the same time, afford their children 
an education at the lowest possible 
cost. Most often this was the private 
or church-related college located in 
the community near enough to ac- 
commodate non-boarding students. 

But following Worid War II when 
money again became more plentiful 
and various aids to education (such as 
scholarships authorized by State legis- 
latures, the G. I. Bill and other 
grants-in-aid sponsored by the Federal 
Government) became available, many 
young Negroes sought to pursue their 
education in distant places. 

Why are they in growing numbers 
choosing the Negro state colleges 
rather than the Negro private or 
church-related colleges? At least six 
factors may enter into their thinking: 


1. State colleges generally charg 
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lower tuition fees. (Based on 
figures for the year 1958-1959, 
the average cost of tuition and 
related fees in the public college 
was $136, whereas in the private 
and church-related college the 
average cost was $314—a dif- 
ference of $178.) 


nN 


. State colleges generally offer now 
more extensive facilities in physi- 
cal plant and equipment. 


3. State colleges generally offer now 
larger, well-trained faculties. 


4. State colleges generally offer now 
more varied and extensive cur- 
ricula. 


5. Certain Federal and state grants 
are made available only to those 
students enrolled at state colleges. 


6. R.O.T.C. programs are available 
more generally at the state Land- 
Grant colleges. 


By and large, it would seem, therefore, 
that the state colleges have more to 
offer in the way of ever-widening edu- 
cational opportunities at a consider- 
ably lower cost to the student. This 
explains at least in part why students 
are taking advantage of what they 
may consider more favorable condi- 
tions. 

In the light of the foregoing situa- 
tion, a very important question arises: 
Are the Negro public colleges and the 
private and church-related colleges 
competitive or complementary? The 
answer is not simple, for it seems al- 
most impossible to equate institutions 
so widely different in philosophy and 
goals. The identifying strength of 
higher education in America is its 
adaptability to the needs of the stu- 
dents, and hence its diversity. Of the 


eighty-three senior colleges offering 
higher education for predominantly 
Negro students, no two are alike. 
Some are tax-supported, some are 
affiliated with churches and some are 
independent in both organization and 
finance. Among them we find, on the 
one hand, the large state college with 
its student body numbering over three 
thousand and its multi-purpose pro- 
gram of studies covering some five or 
six broad areas of learning, and, on the 
other hand, the small private college 
of fewer than four hundred students 
with its program of studies concen- 
trated in the liberal arts fields. Are 
these colleges competitive or comple- 
mentary? 

Let us approach the answer by first 
giving a definitive description of the 
public college as compared with the 
private or church-related college. One 
of the most significant factors in the 
progress of the Negro in this country 
has been the educational opportunities 
provided to all students through the 
publicly-supported — colleges—oppor- 
tunities which have developed largely 
to meet occupational demands in agri- 
culture and the trades. Concomitant 
with the regular courses of study, these 
colleges have also sought to train their 
students in citizenship responsibilities, 
in home and family relations, in recrea- 
tional and cultural pursuits and es- 
pecially in public affairs. The publicly- 
supported institution is well qualified 
to do this job because it belongs to the 
people, because it has the facilities 
and staff, and because its financial 
support is accepted as a public re- 
sponsibility. 

The private and church-related col- 
lege, on the other hand, has tended to 
specialize in some particular area usu- 
ally leading to the professions such as 
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theology, music, medicine, law, social 
work, and the like. Many of the church- 
related colleges were established for 
the express purpose of promoting the 
program of their respective denomina- 
tions, training leaders to work in the 
church and, perhaps even encouraging 
membership. Restricted in its offerings 
and strong in tradition, the private 
and church-related college holds a 
special and permanent place in higher 
education. It is peculiarly suited to 
fostering those “intangibles” which 
lead to greater freedom in program, 
activities and experimentation un- 
hampered by restrictions, political 
and otherwise, which may circum- 
scribe the public college. It would seem 
reasonable, therefore, to assert that 
the various colleges which provide edu- 
cational opportunities for predom- 
inantly Negro students actually com- 
plement one another. 

There are areas, however, in which 
the publicly-supported colleges may 
compete with the private and church- 
related college. In order to fully under- 
stand this competition, let us consider 
the expanding program in the publicly- 
supported colleges. 

One of the most significant develop- 
ments in the expanding program of 
the public college is the rise of the 
community college. Recently President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower told the 
National Committee for the 1960 
White House Conference on Children 
and Youth that another year or two 
ought to be added to the traditional 
four-year high school curriculum. The 
President stated that modern life is 
complicated and more education is 
essential. Recent events of this past 
year have demonstrated that not only 
do young Negroes of the United 
States want more and better education 


beyond the high school, but they are 
demanding it as a necessity in pre- 
paring them to take their places in a 
society which is becoming increasingly 
more complex and competitive—a 
society which must deal successfully 
with such problems as growth of popu- 
lation, changes in the composition of 
population, the care of the aged, aspira- 
tions of minority groups and many 
other problems which make living 
today at once complicated and chal- 
lenging. 

The community college, a two-year 
institution which is one phase of the 
expanding program of the publicly- 
supported college, will be attended 
predominantly by community students 
and will be centers for continuing edu- 
cation. Emphasis will be given to 
technical, vocational and semi-profes- 
sional education, but in general these 
colleges will be neither extensions of 
high school training nor expansions of 
the college campus. They will be 
separate and distinct institutions of 
higher learning, although some stu- 
dents may elect to go on to earn a 
degree at a four-year college. It is 
conceivable that for much the same 
reasons that they now choose to at- 
tend the four-year publicly-supported 
college, many students may choose 
to attend the community college 
rather than a private or church-related 
college located in the same area. It 
may be expected, therefore, that as 
community colleges increase in num- 
ber, there will be a corresponding 
drop in enrollment in the private and 
church-related colleges. 

Another phase of the expanding 
pfogram of the _publicly-supported 
college is the adult education program. 
More and more these colleges are 
making available to the community 
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their facilities and staffs. They en- 
courage groups such as the scouts, 
parent-teacher associations and garden 
clubs to use the college facilities, in- 
cluding their consultative services. 
Further, they are offering non-credit 
courses, workshops, institutes, field 
trips, film forums, public affairs dis- 
cussion programs, concerts, and educa- 
tional programs on radio and tele- 
vision. Through its program of serv- 
ices to the community the public 
college may be a great challenge to the 
private and church-related college, but 
this challenge need not degenerate into 
deleterious competition. 

This brings us to the second part of 
the main purpose of this chapter; 
namely, a consideration of some im- 
portant implications of this reversal of 
the enrollment trend as it affects the 
private and church-related colleges and 
the publicly supported colleges. 

The private and church-related col- 
leges have played a significant rdéle 
in Negro life in answering the needs 
for training leaders at a time when no 
other opportunity for higher education 
was available to them. However, the 
finger of progress moves on, pointing 
to wider fields and greater heights in 
the education of our young poeple, 
and a frank and courageous look into 
the future will reveal a picture both 
challenging and promising. In order to 
understand fully and appreciate what 
lies before us, we must be aware of the 
developments which should make us 
revise some conclusions and assertions 
no longer supported by current data. 

For example, it has been commonly 
accepted for years that most Negro 
scholars who study for the doctoral 
degree have done their undergraduate 
work at private or church-related 
colleges. This was no doubt true dur- 


ing the first quarter of the century 
when many of the publicly-supported 
colleges were just beginning to offer 
degree programs. But a study of grad- 
uates of senior colleges for the twenty- 
year period 1936-1956 reveals some 
very impressive facts.‘ Of the sixty- 
one colleges producing the greatest 
number of graduates who went on to 
earn doctoral degrees during that 
period, twenty-six were tax-supported 
colleges and thirty-five were private or 
church-related colleges. However, the 
twenty-six public colleges produced a 
total of four hundred and thirty- 
three graduates who earned doctorates 
during that twenty year period, 
whereas the thirty-five private and 
church-related colleges produced a 
total of four hundred and twenty. 
Though fewer in number, the public 
colleges produced more than half the 
total number of graduates who went on 
to earn doctoral degrees. It is interest- 
ing to note here also that the private 
and church-related colleges accounted 
for the greatest number in the natural 
sciences and mathematics group and in 
the arts and humanities group, whereas 
the public colleges accounted for the 
greatest number in the social sciences 
and in education. The study revealed 
that graduates of public colleges are, 
in increasing numbers, going on to 
earn doctoral degrees. 

Another consideration is in the 
field of education. The public college 
is the most important agency for train- 
ing teachers and administrators for the 
public school system, and this is as it 
should be. The public college belongs 
to the people; it is supported in the 


4 Doctorate Production in United States Uni- 
versities 1936-56. Washington, D. C., National 
Academy of Sciences—National Research Coun- 
cil, Publication 582, 1958. 
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main by the people; and its control is 
ultimately in the hands of the people 
through their duly elected representa- 
tives in the legislature. The public 
college is the center of community life 
and living; it must be ever mindful 
of the needs of the people and of its 
responsibility in meeting these needs 
in a rapidly changing social pattern. 

However, this concept of the réle 
of the public college in the field of 
education does not preclude the fact 
that the private and church-related 
college also plays an important part 
in this area. By virtue of its very size, 
the small college is peculiarly and 
uniquely fitted to concentrate in cer- 
tain specific fields and in certain areas 
of service. Many private and church- 
related colleges have taken the lead 
in the honors programs, the inter- 
group programs of study, and the pro- 
grams for foreign students. Many 
small colleges were outstanding also 
in the training of college and uni- 
versity teachers and administrators. 
It is erroneous, therefore, to weigh one 
type of college against another in its 
importance in the field of education. 
The only sound point of view in this 
regard is that each must make its 
contribution in its own way. 

Most people recognize the fact that 
the reputation or standing of a college 
is not measured by the victories of its 
football team, by the amount of ivy on 
its walls, by the wealth and social 
position of its student body, nor even 
by the prestige and influence of its 
president. The reputation of a college 
is, and must always be, based first and 
foremost upon the scholarship and 
teaching ability of its faculty and on 


the quality of education afforded its 
students. Many of our colleges are in- 
clined to rest upon the laurels of what 
was in days gone by. Such colleges are 
losing ground in every way as demon- 
strated by their student bodies which 
are diminishing in size, by their facul- 
ties which are uninspired in teaching 
and creative activity, and by their 
voices which count for little in meeting 
and solving the challenging problems 
of the times. It is not enough to 
have been a great college; what really 
counts is what the colleges are doing 
right now, and what they are planning 
as they face the future. 

That brings us to the formidable 
and yet transitory concept of “Negro 
education’’. In order to prepare Negro 
youth to take their places with their 
fellow-Americans, the Negro college 
must recognize that education is for 
living in an integrated, constantly 
changing society that encompasses not 
only the community and the nation 
but the whole world. There are no 
more “hiding places’’ of prejudice and 
discrimination; we must now move 
out to meet the challenge of honest and 
demanding competition in all fields of 
learning. Thus, the challenge of compe- 
tition is not between the public col- 
lege and the private or church-related 
college, but rather among individuals 
within the colleges of whatever type 
they may be. And whether or not the 
Negro American achieves success will 
depend upon his ability as an indi- 
vidual to make his life count for good 
in the general scheme of living in a 
world which offers infinite possibilities 
to the truly educated and highly com- 
petent person. 





THE NEGRO PRIVATE AND CHURCH-RELATED COLLEGE: 
A CRITICAL SUMMARY 
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By the time the reader reaches this 
chapter, he will have a wealth of in- 
formation about the origins, philos- 
ophy, and problems of the Negro 
church-related colleges. These institu- 
tions have inspiring traditions and an 
interesting history; they face difficult 
futures. 

When the Supreme Court handed 
down its historic decision in the Spring 
of 1954, there was a rash of predictions 
and advocacies of the demise of the 
Negro institutions of higher education. 
Relaxed and sober discussion and 
analysis have brought more sophistica- 
tion relative to this group of colleges 
and universities. Today the discussion 
is not about their funeral but their 
future. 

At the outset, it must be recognized 
that the church-related Negro colleges 
have never been and are not now a 
homogeneous group. There have been 
and there remain wide variations in 
their quality, support, and poten- 
tialities. Even in the elementary matter 
of church financial support, there are 
significant differences. A few, like 
Morehouse and Spelman, are church- 
related in an historical sense, but 
recipients of little, if any, church 
monies. Some are related to, and sup- 
ported by, several denominations, 
while others are a part of a system 
of denominational institutes, no one of 
which receives sufficient financial aid. 


In one instance where a denomination 
supports a single college, that church 
body has significantly augmented its 
financial aid in recent years. Most 
church-related educational institutions 
received sizeable financial assistance 
from non-religious sources. 

Variations in academic standards 
are no less striking. A number of these 
institutions have been and remain first- 
class, liberal arts colleges. Others, once 
significant and important centers of 
liberal arts education, are facing serious 
problems incident to maintaining their 
positions. At the same time, it is among 
the church-related colleges, that one 
discovers “‘the most exciting develop- 
ment in Negro higher education . . .”!, 
including institutions which are cur- 
rently at the crossroads. They can 
develop into strong and significant 
centers for higher education or they 
can perpetuate mediocracy. At the 
other extreme, there is a group of 
second-class Negro colleges and in- 
ferior junior colleges. Most of these, 
too, are church-related. 


II 


The contribution of the church- 
related Negro colleges cannot be over- 
emphasized. For the most part dedi- 
cated Christians organized and manned 
these institutions, bringing not only 
learning, rectitude, and culture to the 

1 Weaver, “The Private Negro Colleges and 


Universities—An Appraisal,” Journal of Negro 
Education, Spring 1960, p. 118. 
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freedmen of the South but also pro- 
viding a vista of hope and a new feeling 
of human dignity to a people who had 
long been treated as subhuman and 
chattel. And, with remarkable skill, 
they often created good colleges— 
colleges which offered basic under- 
graduate training of real quality. 

The missionary spirit was dominant 
in the origins of most of the church- 
related Negro colleges. Thus, one of the 
objectives of the new schools was to 
prepare and attract Negroes to the 
sponsoring denomination; the training 
of ministers was an important function 
of the colleges. Similarly, preparation 
of teachers was stressed. As James S. 
Thomas has put it, “The general 
rationale of relief, education and mis- 
sionary work, aimed at leadership 
training and general uplift, has been 
described as a basic part of Methodist 
motivation to support Negro 
education.” 

In terms of the costs of higher 
education today, the earlier monetary 
contributions of American churches to 
Negro colleges appear smal]. But, when 
viewed in light of the meager resources 
of the freedmen and the cost of educa- 
tion three generations ago, the church 
funds devoted to Negro education 
were significant. More important, they 
were supplied at a time when there 
were no comparable public funds avail- 
able for the higher education of colored 
Americans. There can be no doubt 
that the education of Negroes was 
greatly accelerated by the activities 
of the church missionaries who es- 
tablished and developed the Negro 
colleges of the South. 

The contributions of these institu- 
tions didn’t end here. There were 
intangibles which affected the emerg- 
ing Negro middle-class in many ways. 


DuBois set forth some of these, “... 
cultural contact came to the best of the 
Negroes through the mission schools 
in the South succeeding the [Civil] 
war: the more simple and austere intel- 
lectual life of New England with its 
plain living and high thinking; its 
cleanliness and conscience; this was 
brought into direct contact with edu- 
cated Negro life. Its influence is still 
felt among the descendents of those 
trained at Fisk and Atlanta, Hampton 
and Talladega and a score of other 
schools.”? The late James Weldon 
Johnson reported that “... in spite of 
petty regulations and a _ puritanical 
zeal, Atlanta University was an excel- 
lent school... . Its reputation for thor- 
ough work and scholarship was unsur- 
passed by any similar institution in the 
country; and the breadth of the social 
ideas that it carried out practically 
was, perhaps, unequaled. I have at 
times thought that, in some degree, its 
training might have cramped and 
inhibited me. But generally I have felt 
that for me there was probably no 
better school in the United States.’’# 
Where the denominations were white 
churches, the colleges they established 
offered most of the Negro students 
their firs-—and sometimes last—op- 
portunity to come into somewhat 
relaxed contact with educated white 
persons. Some of the institutions were 
dedicated to a then “radical concept of 
equality and brotherhood.” These col- 
leges afforded their students a limited 
but significant exposure to functioning 
racial democracy in a region of enforced 
and accepted color segregation. Some 
of the church-related colleges were also 


2 W. E. B. DuBois, Dusk of Dawn. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1940. p. 184. 

3 James Weldon Johnson, Along This Way. 
New York: The Viking Press, 1933. pp. 83-4. 
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unique in resisting the trend toward 
concentration on technical training. 

In those instances where colleges 
were founded and supported by Negro 
denominations, there have been other 
dividends. From the start, they en- 
couraged the development of colored 
faculties and stressed race pride and 
achievement. The successes of many of 
their graduates attest to the fact that 
this concern for a healthy self-image 
and development of self-confidence is 
basic in the education of a suppressed 
people. Today a few of the better 
Negro church-supported colleges are 
emerging as really good schools, dem- 
onstrating to youth the capacity for 
leadership and professional competence 
among non-whites. 

And there is a final and most im- 
portant intangible. F. D. Patterson 
states it in these words: 


A specific aspect of the quality of 
the private Negro colleges has been 
the freedom and independence of 
thought and action with which they 
have pursued their goals. Thus in 
Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia and 
other states of the Deep South where 
state operated institutions have 
often been until recent years greatly 
limited in financial resources and 
have always been under pressure to 
conform to the mores and culture 
patterns of the states in which they 
are located, private colleges whether 
of Negro or non-Negro church origin 
have been comparatively free to 
instruct and guide youth enrolled in 
their student bodies in terms of the 
highest aspirations of the Negro 
people: aspirations which have al- 
ways fully embraced the American 
ideals of human dignity and respon- 
sible participation. 


At the beginning, the church-related, 
private Negro colleges were the domi- 
nant force in the higher education of 


colored Americans. Slowly but con- 
sistently, the public Negro colleges and 
universities have developed. Today 
they are—quantitatively at least— 
the dominant force in the field. They 
have better plants, more equipment, 
higher paid teachers and generally 
lower student costs. During the past 
quarter of a century, the public insti- 
tutions have offered stiff competition 
to the private ones. These develop- 
ments have, of course, caused some 
concern to the church-related colleges. 
Today most of them are asking what 
role they should and can perform. 


III 


There are some unpleasant realities 
which must be faced. The number of 
church-related Negro colleges and jun- 
ior colleges (as well as church-related 
white colleges and junior colleges) is 
too great in relation to their resources 
and student bodies. In some instances, 
they are not good colleges; frequently 
they are not adequate, and a few do 
not even merit the appellation of col- 
lege. The situation among junior 
colleges is even less satisfactory. While 
a rational solution would be rapid 
mergers and even more immediate 
abandonment, there are great impedi- 
ments to such action. Not the least of 
these is the very pride in affiliation 
which made the institutions possible 
in the first place. 

Some of those who have contributed 
to this Yearbook look to accreditation 
as the corrective force. I am less hope- 
ful than they, although I realize that 
it will contribute somewhat to weeding 
out the weaker institutions. My pes- 
simism is born of a distrust of me- 
chanical devices to solve human 
problems. 
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Last year, I visited a relatively re- 
cent merger of two colleges. The new 
institution has a board of trustees 
equally divided between two denomi- 
nations. After several years of opera- 
tion, the governing body still fails to 
function as a single board, reflecting a 
lack of leadership either on the part of 
the president, the board, or both. The 
reverse of this situation exists in five 
other church-related Negro colleges 
where newly selected presidents are 
making significant progress in up- 
grading the standards and performance 
of their schools. Men and women are 
more important than machinery—a 
fact that received insufficient recogni- 
tion in most of the preceding chapters. 

But there is a limit to what good 
leadership can do. In this era of in- 
flated costs, financial resources are 
crucial and the truth is that the private 
Negro colleges just do not have enough 
money to function effectively. (There is 
slight comfort in the fact that the 
Negro institutions share this disability 
with many white ones.) The extreme 
instance of this occurs where one de- 
nomination operates many colleges 
and junior colleges with resources 
insufficient to support half that num- 
ber. Unless new and greatly expanded 
sources of financial aid are developed, 
there is no possible way for the schools 
involved to do the minimum job re- 
quired of an institution for higher 
education. 

Population shifts and new economic 
and social patterns among Negroes 
also complicate the problem. These 
circumstances indicate that present 
locations are impractical and that some 
of the institutions must either move or 
wither away. Here, too, money is 
required, and the necessary funds 
especially those for mew physical 


plants—are hard to come by. Of course, 
where colleges are outstanding and 
have regional or national reputations, 
they are able to overcome locations 
which are removed from concentra- 
tions of population. 

There is one thing all the private 
Negro colleges have in common. It is a 
great—sometimes desperate—need for 
more financial resources. Were it not 
for the United Negro College Fund, 
many of the better as well as the 
weaker church-related institutions 
would have succumbed during the 
last decade. Yet in 1959, the total 
amount raised by the Fund was but 
$1,947,827, and this was shared by 33 
member institutions. 

The significance of the United Negro 
College Fund is not restricted to its 
crucial role in increasing the income 
from gifts and grants to private Negro 
colleges threefold in fifteen years but 
also its recent concern with the quality 
of the schools it supports. Membership 
is restricted to accredited institutions, 
and the Fund has taken direct action to 
improve the efficiency, quality of 
teaching, and entrance requirements of 
participating colleges. Despite a be- 
lated trend toward the adoption of a 
single standard of accreditation in the 
South, one may question the proba- 
bility that there are 33 private Negro 
colleges which merit perpetuation and 
sharing in the still relatively small re- 
sources of the Fund. As a practical 
matter of administration, however, it 
is dificult to provide another set of 
criteria for selecting participating 
schools. 

Perhaps, now that the Southern ac- 
crediting agency has taken the first 
steps—and they are major and sig- 
nificant— toward the single standard, it 
will accelerate the identification of 
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institutions which fail to meet mini- 
mum standards. My concern is basic. 
It reflects a disinclination to rely upon 
accreditation as evidence of quality. 
Granted that the more stringent 
standards of the accrediting agencies 
will repudiate the hopeless institu- 
tions, I cannot believe that this 
mechanical device will, in and of itself, 
identify the colleges and junior col- 
leges which merit support. For the 
present and as an intermediate step, 
however, restriction of United Negro 
College Fund support to accredited 
institutions is a sound and encouraging 
development. But it is not a final 
solution. 

According to the analyses which 
have been presented in earlier chapters, 
the amount of church support to Negro 
colleges was greater than to similarly- 
supported white colleges in the South. 
But the support from the organized 
church bodies “fell woefully behind 
the growth of the total educational 
income.” Actually, neither white nor 
Negro churches are supplying enough 
money to justify the many colleges 
they now sponsor. 

Even more critical is the paucity of 
endowment income. This is a deficiency 
of long-standing, recently high-lighted 
by the new, more exacting (and less 
discriminatory) requirements for ad- 
mission into the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
There is no indication that the situa- 
tion will improve in the near future, 
despite the temporary relief and as- 
sistance provided by the $2,647,300 
grant to 23 Southern private colleges 
from The Ford Foundation in 1958. 
Had it not been for the United Negro 
College Fund, more than accreditation 
would have been involved. The 


$1,947,827 which the Fund raised in 


1959 represents the income on some 
$40,000,000, were it in capital funds 
and invested at 5 per cent return. 

At the close of his careful analysis 
of the finances of the Negro church- 
related colleges, Trent observes: “The 
colleges can either make a policy deci- 
sion to stay relatively small with 
strong resources to do a restricted job, 
or they can be forced into the decision 
by the economics of the situation— 
inadequate finances.” 

Today, the average private Negro 
college is very small. Only about half 
of the institutions in this class are 
fully accredited, and the ten institu- 
tions with less than 300 students are 
not only too small to do a good job but 
generally deficient. Foster and Protho 
have summarized the financial picture 
in meaningful terms—expenditure per 
student. “For the accredited Negro 
church-related colleges the average 
expenditure for 1957-58 was $654, or 
65 per cent of the standard proposed 
for 1960-61. For the unaccredited 
colleges the figure was $508, or only 51 
per cent.”” To meet the standards they 
propose, the accredited schools would 
need an additional $271 per student. 
The unaccredited ones would require 
$458 more per student. It is conceiv- 
able that many of the better colleges 
may be able to close appreciably this 
gap. One is less sanguine about the 
weaker ones. I, for one, would not 
regret their closing or possible conver- 
sion into standard junior colleges. 

The education of Negroes and ulti- 
mately of the Southern region would 
be strengthened by concentration upon 
the better institutions and accepting 
the already apparent fact that some of 
the Negro colleges and many of the 
junior colleges do not do a sufficiently 
good job of education to justify their 
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perpetuation. Such an eventuality 
would facilitate better utilization of 
available teaching talent, more efficient 
use of restricted sources of financial 
support, and higher academic stand- 
ards, facilitated largely by more exact- 
ing and realistic entrance requirements. 


IV 


Need for materially greater financial 
support is no new problem for private 
Negro colleges. If they have a vital 
role to perform, if they define and 
pursue that goal, and if they articulate 
it to the American people, they can get 
funds to continue operations. The good 
Negro church-related college has a 
place—a vital place—in the educa- 
tional pattern of the South. It can not 
only make a significant and currently 
needed contribution to the education 
of Negro youth, but it can and will 
become a useful regional institution. 
In the interim before this evolution 
into a biracial school, the private 
Negro college can and should accelerate 
racial integration below the Mason 
and Dixon line.‘ This has been an 
historic role of many, and the potential 
of all such colleges in this regard has 
recently been dramatized by the ac- 
tivities of their students, the coura- 
geous stand of many trustees, presi- 
dents and faculties, and the public 
posture of the United Negro College 
Fund incident to the sit-ins. 

Considerations of racial policy and 
economics give support to Wright’s 
observation that denominations sup- 
porting both Negro and white colleges 
in the South should critically re- 
examine their policy “in the context 
of a new era. Mergers across racial 
lines with fewer and better colleges 


‘For a more detailed discussion of these 
points, see Weaver, op. cit., pp. 118-19. 


may very conceivably be the result of 
such efforts.’’ 

Related to the basic question of what 
the private Negro colleges should at- 
tempt to do is the important problem 
of how they can best utilize their exist- 
ing and potential resources. As Redd 
points out, most of the graduates of 
these schools enter the teaching pro- 
fession; thus, the institutions have 
been sorely tempted to concentrate 
upon teacher education programs. But 
it requires little research to recognize 
that the publicly-supported colleges 
can perform this function more effi- 
ciently. Now it is “both unnecessary 
and undesirable for the Negro church- 
related college to spread its meager 
resources so thinly over areas not asso- 
ciated with liberal arts.’’ This is the 
sphere in which it can and should 
develop excellence. 

The role of the church-related col- 
leges, then, is to develop men and 
women who have the capacity to think, 
express themselves well, and feel at 
home with new ideas and complex 
issues. College graduates so equipped 
will be of real value to the South and 
to the nation. If the Negro private 
colleges possess the attributes set 
forth by F. D. Patterson, they are 
dissipating them when and if they fail 
to concentrate upon attitudes, aspira- 
tions, and ideals as well as high 
scholastic standards. And this is con- 
cern for quality education. Redd has 
recognized this: 

The quality of a college curriculum 
is no better than the quality of the 
students pursuing it. With the in- 
crease in the number of students 
applying for college admission, the 

egro church-related colleges should 
establish themselves as quality in- 
stitutions and seek and admit only 
the best students available. 
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Such a program is required by the 
economic realities faced by the 
church-related institutions of higher 
education. Changing racial patterns in 
the nation dictate this policy at the 
same time that they indicate the need 
for merger of Negro and white de- 
nominationally-supported institutions. 
Equally important, emphasis upon ex- 
cellence is the only honest approach to 
the youth of our nation; but excellence 
is currently expensive, and if it is to be 
achieved and the rich tradition of the 


past is to be continued, the denomi- 
nations must supply greater financial 
support to the colleges and junior 
colleges they so proudly sponsor. With 
this support, additional public ac- 
ceptance and financial contributions, 
and able educational leadership, the 
church-related institutions can become 
a contemporary expression of the 
tribute paid to the better Negro pri- 
vate colleges by DuBois, Johnson, and 
scores of others who found inspiration, 
learning, and ideals in these schools, 
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HERITAGE AND OPPORTUNITY: THE NEGRO CHURCH-RELATED 
COLLEGE: A CRITICAL SUMMARY 


Frep L. BROWNLEE 
Retired Educational Director of the American Missionary Association 


For the most part, the colleges and 
universities accounted for and pro- 
jected in this number of the JournaL 
stem from the Puritans who left 
England early in the seventeenth 
century. Their representatives peti- 
tioned King James I for a hearing that 
they might present with decorum 
their grievances. The King who had 
come to rule “Merrie England” met 
them at Hampton Court in 1604. The 
“glum”? Puritans had come into dis- 
favor by calling the maypole on the 
village green a “stynking idol” to 
which the gay lovers of dancing 
responded by calling them “sour, 
bloodless, stonehearted bigots without 
a spark of emotion,... whose con- 
sciences were as hard as their pulpits’’. 

They stood their ground with dig- 
nity. When they had finished, the King 
blurted out, ““Away with your sniveling. 
... 1 will make them conform, or I 
will harry them out of the land”. 

Some of them made their way to 
Cambridge, Massachusetts where in 
1636 they founded Harvard College. 
Queen Elizabeth I checked up on what 
was happening. “So, Sir Walter, 
(Walter Mildmay) I hear you have 
erected a Puritan foundation”. “No 
Madam,” replied Sir Walter, “far be 
it from me to countenance anything 
contrary to your established laws; but 
I have set an acorn which, when it 
becomes an oak, God alone knows 
what will be the fruit thereof”. 

The Puritans petitioned the general 
court of Massachusetts for four hun- 


dred pounds, approximately $2000, 
with which to build an Emanuel college 
of their own. John Harvard, who had 
come from England’s Emanuel Col- 
lege to accept a pastorate in Charles- 
town responded to this call with three 
hundred books and the residue of his 
small fortune. The new Emanuel was 
christened Harvard College. 

The authorities requested “every 
household to contribute a quarter 
bushel of wheat a year, or a shilling 
in money or the equivalent in wam- 
pum, to provide teaching fellowships; 
and for many years the teaching staff 
of Harvard and sundry poor scholars 
were supported by these tributes of 
grain, pin-tree shillings and strings of 
wampum.””! 

In 1867 General Samuel Chapman 
Armstrong wrote the American Mis- 
sionary Association suggesting that 
the group of its schools around Fortress 
Monroe, Virginia be merged in the 
creation of a single strong school. In 
less than a year Hampton Institute 
was chartered. The first person to 
whom the Association offered the 
principalship refused. General Arm- 
strong was asked to take charge. He 
replied, “Yes, till then my future had 
been blind; it had been made clear 
that there was a work to be done for 
the ex-slave and where and how to 
do it.” 

In 1867 the founding of Talladega 
College in Alabama reflects the be- 





1 The Tercentenary of Harvard College, Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1936. 
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ginnings of Harvard College. For in- 
stance, there was no school for the 
children in the nine adjoining counties. 
The Reverend Henry E. Brown of 
Talladega was wont to preach in a 
shabby log church in one of those 
counties. The people implored him to 
send them a teacher. He said, “Pick 
out your best young man and send 
him to me with enough corn and 
bacon to feed him, and I will make a 
teacher out of him.” He and others 
came “trendling” their rations along. 
They slept on cabin floors. The cur- 
riculum started with the alphabet and 
continued through the third reader. 
When summer came these students 
returned home to practice what they 
had learned on those left behind.? 

In the 1840s John G. Fee, a young 
Presbyterian preacher, the son of a 
Kentucky slaveholder, established a 
church on land at Berea, which had 
been given for that purpose by Cassius 
M. Clay. Fee insisted that the church 
“have no fellowship with slaveholding, 
caste, secret societies, dram-drinking 
and other known sins’’.* 

Later, Fee wrote to the Association, 
“We need a college here—an anti- 
slavery, anti-caste, anti-rum, anti- 
tobacco, anti-sectarian, pious school 
under Christian influence, one that 
will furnish the best facilities for those 
with small means who have energy 
and character that will lead them to 
work their way through the world. ... 
A college which will be to Kentucky 
what Oberlin is to Ohio.’ 

The Association sent John R. 
Rogers, an Oberlin graduate. He or- 
ganized a school which became Berea 
College. Rogers and Fee were paid 

? Fred Brownlee, New Day Ascending. Boston: 
ae Press, 1946, pp. 194-195. 


4 Ibid. p. 88 


each $400 annually. The college served 
youth of both races until 1904 when 
the Kentucky Legislature passed its 
segregation law. Berea divided its 
resources fifty-fifty and opened a 
college for Negroes near Louisville. 
In 1950 the legislature rescinded volun- 
tarily its Jim Crow law. Since then 
Berea College has been genuinely in- 
terracial. Edwin R. Embree, a grand- 
son of Fee, who grew up in his grand- 
father’s home, said to me one day, 
“You know, I went to Yale knowing 
that co-education meant only the 
education of the races together.” 

I was much gratified to notice in the 
pre-reading of the papers which appear 
in this edition of the JourNnaL that 
these colleges, along with the great 
universities of Puritan traditions, 
are strong for what president after 
president called “quality education”. 

What puzzles church-related col- 
leges most is more exactly just what a 
church-related or Christian college 
really is. In the early days the teachers 
carried a spelling book in one hand and 
the Bible in the other. In reporting 
the number of students who had been 
in attendance the presidents also told 
how many of them had given their 
hearts to Christ during the year. This 
still is true of some of the colleges, but 
most of them have come to breathe the 
atmosphere of the call issued in 1846 
by several abolitionist societies which 
united in forming The American Mis- 
sionary Association: 

The time has come when those 
who would sustain a free and pure 
Christianity must not only abstain 
themselves from the practice of the 
sins of caste, but also seek at all 


times and in all places to eliminate 
those sins from American culture.’ 





5 The Tercentenary of Harvard College. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1937. 
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Nevertheless most of the greater 
universities which were Christian foun- 
dations and not a few of the lesser ones 
are sensitive about calling their colleges 
Christian, evangelical or church-re- 
lated. This is particularly true when 
they are after money and students. 
The late president Faunce of Brown 
University, a Baptist Foundation, is 
reported to have said facetiously (No 
doubt apocryphal): “When I speak in 
Baptist churches and their mission 
boards, Brown is a church-related uni- 
versity. When I speak to the officers 
of the educational foundations, Brown 
is a university.” 

Yet the more fundamental worry of 
church-related colleges is just what is 
meant by Christianity today and what 
constitutes religious life in an insti- 
tution of learning. Likewise they are 
worried about the humanities which 
they fear have been crowded out by 
the natural sciences. Under President 
Pusey, Harvard has been strengthening 
its Divinity School and emphasizing 
the importance of religious concern 
throughout the University. He evi- 
dently agrees with the chronicler of 
Harvard’s Tercentenary who said this 
about religion at Harvard: 


Harvard was a religious founda- 
tion. Christianity was its inspiration 
and the unifying force of all its 
studies.... But the spirit of re- 
ligion in the university has been 
ebbing during the last century. 
Instead of learning by and for re- 
ligion, we are fortunate if we can 
make a religion of learning. It could 
hardly be otherwise; for the Puritan 
creed was too illogical for the human 
intellect, and too severe for human 
nature. 

By keeping clear of sectarian reefs, 
Harvard finally floated off Chris- 
tianity entirely and it is a little 
lonely on the high seas of philosophy. 


Fifty years ago the logical step was 
taken of abolishing compulsory 
chapel and making Christianity, as 
it were, a free elective. The loss is 

part of the price we paid to become a 

university.® 

In a nut-shell this is the religious 
problem which bothers most presidents 
of church-related colleges. Repeatedly 
they say to themselves and to each 
other, “How can real colleges be kept 
church-related in more than name 
only?” They are satisfied that truth, 
empirically arrived at, leaves impor- 
tant questions concerning the nature 
and function of personality unan- 
swered, 

Humanists like the late Professor 
James Barton Perry are equally con- 
cerned. See the great book he wrote 
not long before he died when he was 
in his 80s: Realms of Value. Yes, great 
thinkers in all lands are tremendously 
concerned with this problem as well 
as the philosophers of all schools of 
thought. They often find themselves 
“lonely on the high seas of philos- 
ophy.” 

Today there is equal worry about 
the Aumanities, which long were the 
core of liberal arts education. I’ve been 
observing that those who are anxious 
about the humanities are using the 
same arguments which theologians 
used when they were sure that the 
natural sciences were making univer- 
sities Godless. Nevertheless even the 
state universities have not been able to 
escape this matter of religion. Some of 
them have introduced courses in 
Bible. Most of them house Y.M.C.A. 
and Y. W. C. A. organizations on their 
campuses and permit church boards to 
build church houses nearby and some- 
times on campuses. In fact, everyone 





6 Ibid. 
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concerned about higher education is 
compelled to think through as best he 
can the question of religion and re- 
ligious life. Wesley Hotchkiss makes a 
significant contribution to this subject. 
Others skirt around it in various ways. 
All are troubled. 

In this matter of understanding re- 
ligion and the humanities and their 
rightful and useful place in liberal 
education, our church-related colleges 
have unique opportunities. Free na- 
tions are springing up everywhere. At 
the same time totalitarian govern- 
ments have become as powerful as 
they are colossal. These two forms of 
government are repeatedly coming up 
to the brink of a war destined, with 
atomic armament, to annihilate the 
whole of civilization without enough 
living to bury the dead. The two major 
forms of government represent op- 
posing ideologies. Ideologies and cul- 
tures are not changed with bombs but 
through intelligent exchanges in ideas. 
Here lies one of the greatest chances of 
all time. When church-related colleges 
will have straightened themselves out 
on the humanities and religion we 
may hope for progress in the exchange 
of ideas and the fusion of cultures. 
Neither armaments nor miracles from 
heaven can do the job. Communism 
parades falsely under the banner of a 
people’s government. It, like Christian 
dogmatism, needs to be thoughtfully 
analyzed, laid bare and applied objec- 
tively. Somehow it must be woven 
into the educational process, which is 
essentially a democratic process. 

As a matter of fact, it is not scien- 
tists who seek to materialize and 
secularize colleges. Their basic method, 
the scientific method, exalts reason as 
man’s most reliable agent in acquiring 
knowledge and wisdom. Science does 


not presume to pass on metaphysical 
questions, but that does not mean that 
scientists are uninterested or neces- 
sarily negative about them. Those 
concerned about the humanities and 
religion should no longer give occasion 
for scientists to lift their eyebrows 
when the humanities and religion are 
mentioned. They too are seeking 
values worth living and dying for. 

Men like the late Professor White- 
head, a mathematician and a philos- 
opher, James Barton Perry, the 
Harvard humanist, William James, a 
modified pragmatist, John Dewey, the 
eminent instrumentalist, and Albert 
Einstein, the scientist who loved his 
violin, all these recognized as clearly 
as had Emanuel Kant the limitations 
of pure reason, but they refused to 
dogmatize about the transcendental. 
They too were hungry for a religion and 
a communion of worship which is at 
once intelligible and satisfying. 

The late Beatrice Webb, noted 
English sociologist, searched all her 
long life for a religion or church whose 
worship would inspire objective- 
mindedness. For her, the search was in 
vain. Her distinguished husband, Sid- 
ney Webb, tells how as a lad he was 
frightened by death and what he was 
told would happen to bad boys, until 
he grasped an emancipating idea on 
his own. He said to himself one day, 
“If I were God and he were I, I'd 
forgive him.” 

Abraham Lincoln, American saint, 
once said: 

I never united with any church, 
because I have found difficulty in 
giving my assent, without mental 
reservations, to the long, compli- 
cated statements of Christian doc- 
trines which characterize their Ar- 


ticles of Belief and Confession o 
Faith. When any church inscribes 
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over its altar, as its sole qualification 
for membership, the Saviour’s con- 
densed statement of the substance 
of both Law and Gospel, ‘“Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy mind, and th 
neighbor as thyself,’ that pial 
psa I join with all my heart and 
soul. 


Overarching the rostrum of the 
meeting house of the Ethical Culture 
Society in New York appear these 
words: ‘““The place where men meet to 
seek the highest is holy ground.” 

It is inevitable that liberal education 
should increase the number of those 
who shall ever seek the highest but feel 
anything but at home in orthodox or 
near orthodox Christian churches. 
There is a certain hypnotic element in 
the present mass-movement toward 
church membership which fails to 
consider this matter appropriately. 
The movement finds in “Billy” 
Graham a more acceptable evangelist 
than has been common in the past, but 
he, too, really misses the boat 
when it comes to sincere intellectual 
concerns about what religion is and 
what it should do for mankind. 

Some years ago when Rabindranath 
Tagore was in his heyday, a theological 
student who wished to go to India as a 
missionary wrote him for advice. He 
replied: 

ee 

I have read your letter with 
pleasure. I have only one thing to 
say: Do not be always trying to 
preach your doctrine, but give your- 
self in love. Your western mind is 
too much obsessed with the idea of 


conquest and possession; your in- 
veterate habit of proselytism is 


7 Caroline Thomas Harnsberger, The Lincoln 
Treasury, Chicago: Wilcox and Follett, 1950. 
p. 37. 


another form of it. Christ never 
preached himself or any dogma or 
doctrine; he preached the love of 
God. The object of the Christian 
should be like Jesus—never to be 
like coolie-recruiters to bring coolies 
to their master’s tea-garden.... 

You have repeatedly said that 
your standard of living is likely not 
to be different from that of the 
“natives” —but one thing I ask you 
will you be able to make yoursel 
one with those whom you call 
“natives”, not merely in habits but 
in love? 


Yours sincerely, 
Rabindranath Tagore. 


All of this is implied in the excel- 
lent statement prepared in 1945 by 
Harvard’s committee charged with an 
intense and comprehensive study of 
general education, which might well 
render splendid service for those who 
would make religion intellectually re- 
spectable on college campuses. The 
Committee reported: 


The concept of liberal education 
first appeared in a_slave-owning 
society, like that of Athens, in which 
the community was divided into 
freemen and slaves, rulers and sub- 
jects. While the slaves carried on the 
specialized occupations of menial 
work, the freemen were primarily 
concerned about the rights and 
duties of citizenship. The training of 
the former was purely vocational; 
but the freemen were not only a 
ruling but also a leisure class, their 
education was exclusively in the 
liberal arts, without any utilitarian 
tinge. 

Modern democratic society does 
not regard labor as odious or dis- 
graceful; on the contrary, in this 
country at least, it regards leisure 
with suspicion and expects its gentle- 
men to engage in work. 

To believe in the equality of 
human beings is to believe that the 
good life, and the education which 
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trains the citizen for the er life, 
are equally the privilege of all.® 


It will be a great service to all 
education when those of the church- 
related colleges use their unrestricted 
freedom in building intelligently an 
acceptable bridge which will span with 
ease and satisfaction the widening gap 
between things secular and religious. 
These colleges are, indeed, free to 
become what they most want to be- 
come. They have a reasonably clear 
and unhampered road before them. It 
is for them to march in the foreground 
of the vanguard which seeks to evolve 
a socio-political civilization which 
guarantees freedom for all to perform 
to the full the functions of personality. 

It was a joy to me to find this em- 
phasis in the excellent paper on Xavier 
University in New Orleans, a Catholic 
college: 

I, for one, look forward to the 
day, when Xavier and Howard and 
105 other Negro colleges will offer us 
something distinctive in higher edu- 
cation when a majority of the stu- 
dents will be attracted by the 
spiritual and intellectual strength of 

ese institutions and will petition 
to be admitted there. 


I found in practically all of the 
papers that propagandists for ab- 
solutist theology, or barren ritual or 
go-getters for Christ will not be at 
home in an intelligent “community of 
worship.” 

It is on this ground that the presi- 
dents of all the colleges here considered 
stand, also their trustees and their 
sponsoring foundations. I noticed with 
pride how all of them are seeking 
better definitions of education and its 





8 Harvard Committee, General Education in a 
Free Society, Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, p. 52. 






objectives. Moreover their emphasis 
again and again is on quality. This is 
equally true of Xavier University in 
New Orleans, a Catholic institution 
and somewhat of Pacific Union Col- 
lege, Angwin, California, a Seventh- 
day Adventist school, avowedly fun- 
damentalist. 

Of course, all this advance in the 
blending of the thinking and actions 
of humanists, religionists and scien- 
tists requires much more than just a 
will to do it. Church-related colleges 
cannot lift themselves by their own 
economic bootstraps into quality edu- 
cation. It will take a heap of money to 
help them to do that. In this connec- 
tion the ideas of William Trent and 
Frederick Patterson, by way of con- 
solidations, federated services and 
cooperative finance, make sense and 
are of significant practical value. What 
is happening in the Atlanta colony of 
colleges and schools and in denomina- 
tionally-merged colleges like Dillard 
University, Huston-Tillotson College, 
and Tougaloo-Southern Christian Col- 
lege is worth observing and heeding. 
And, when it comes to raising money, 
the United Negro College Fund is a 
paradigm. 

Moreover, I advise all readers of this 
edition of the Journat to ponder the 
excellent compendium by Charles 
Thompson. Such facts and their rela- 
tive meanings and values are signifi- 
cant not only in getting a composite 
picture of Negro church-related col- 
leges, but also in the projection of 
their futures. 

Two things about the colleges under 
consideration are encouraging: First, 
church-relatedness has been greatly 
liberalized since the earlier days of 
fundamentalist evangelicalistic zeal. 
In the second place, the church-related 
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colleges have a priceless heritage of 
freedom. Relatively speaking, this 
freedom has not been interfered with 
by governing church boards, and, of 
course, not by state dominance. In the 
early days, Atlanta University and 
Fisk and other colleges of their kind 
paid a big price for this freedom by 
refusing government aid. Atlanta Uni- 
versity could ill afford to lose the eight 
thousand dollars it was getting from 
the State of Georgia, but it took the 
loss rather than be dictated to by the 
state. I noticed a courageous stand for 
this sort of thing in several of the 


This is religion’s task, to bring again 

The torch of truth to light the lives 
of men; 

To touch their eyes, that visions may 
appear 

Of God’s great presence, shining 
round them here; 


To lift the veil of law that hides 
God’s face 

And show that earth is still a holy 
place; 

That every work of man beneath the 
sun, 

By wisdom counseled and in love 


begun— 


All work whose purpose makes for 
human weal, 

By hands that toil, or serve, or help, 
or heal— 

That shape the fabric or that break 
the clod— 

Is done by men who needs must 
work with God. 


*Ultima Veritas, Washington Gladden, Pil- 
grim Press, Boston, 1912, pp. 59-60. 





papers. Seldom have ideas and ideals 
been sold for a mess of pottage. This 
priceless heritage was inherent in the 
liberalism of the founders. 

In conclusion, I would add a further 
word concerning this priceless heritage 
of freedom, liberal religious thinking 
and practice, and, especially, respect 
for the democratic process which alone 
makes education real and stimulating 
for students, professors and adminis- 
trators. In the last analysis, schools, 
colleges, churches and the state are 
engaged in building the kingdom of 
heaven here on the earth! 


This is the task Religion finds for you 

Who seek her ways to know, her 
will to do. 

She brings the Holy City down to 
earth 

...she summons them (men) to 
raise 

On fair foundations walls of chryso- 
prase 


And jasper, sapphire, beryl, chryso- 
lite— 

All stones of price, all precious in 
God’s sight— 

On pasty and truth and honor 


bright, 

Temples and towers and courts and 

halls of light 

And homes of purity, and mills and 
marts ; 

And shops of industry, and shrines 
of arts— 

To build > these, in days now draw- 


ing ~~ ; 
After the pattern shown us in 


the sky.® 














